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A Concise History of 
Che University of Cevas, 1883-7950 


W. J. BATTLE 


Foundation. The need for higher education was felt in Texas 
while the state was still a part of Mexico. The constitution of 
Coahuila and Texas, adopted in 1827, provides in Article 216, 
for “the seminaries most required for affording the public the 
means of instruction in the sciences and arts useful to the state,” 
but nothing was done under this provision. The Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1836 lists as one of its grievances against 
Mexico that “it has failed to establish any public system of edu- 
cation.” The Constitution of the Republic, adopted the same 
month as the Declaration, declares: “It shall be the duty of Con- 
gress ... to provide by law a general system of education.” In 
1839 the Congress of the Republic in an act locating the seat of 
government orders that a site be set apart for a university, and 
a few days later by another act devotes ‘fifty leagues of land” 
(231,400 acres) to the establishment and endowment of two col- 
leges or universities.” 

Whether because of frontier conditions, or a scarcity of money, 
or a feeling that higher education was the concern of the rich 
and ought to be paid for by them, or disagreement as to the loca- 
tion of the university, nothing more was done by the Congress 
of the Republic or the legislature of the state until 1858. 

A notable act of that year appropriates for a university: (1) 
$100,000 of United States bonds remaining in the state treasury 
from the ten million dollars voted to Texas by the United States 
Congress in settlement of the northwestern boundary of Texas; 
(2) the fifty leagues of land granted by the Congress of the 
Republic in 1839; and (3) one section of land out of every ten 
reserved to the state by various acts of the legislature in grants 
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made in aid of railroads and one navigation company. The Uni- 
versity was to be under the control of ten administrators: the 
governor, the chief justice of the Supreme Court, and eight others 
nominated by the governor. 

Excitement about slavery and secession, followed by the War 
between the States, prevented the Act of 1858 from being carried 
out. Indeed, a great portion of the University fund derived 
from the sale of the fifty leagues granted in 1839 was diverted 
to the general needs of the state. In 1866 state bonds were 
authorized to repay these diversions; but as there was doubt as 
to their validity, the diversions, in the amount of $134,472.26, 
were not paid until 1883. 

The constitution of 1866 also directed that the legislature shall 
“at an early date” put the University in operation. In 1871, 
stirred by the Morrill Act of the national Congress passed in 
1862, the legislature established the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas in Brazos County, but the University was still 
postponed. 

The present constitution of Texas adopted in i876 and since 
often amended is explicit about the University. Article VII, 
Section 10, reads: 


The legislature shall, as soon as practicable, establish, organize, and 
provide for the maintenance, support and direction of a university 
of the first class, to be located by a vote of the people of this state, 
and styled ‘““The University of Texas,” for the promotion of literature, 
and the arts and sciences, including an agricultural and mechanical 
department. 


In section 13, the Agricultural and Mechanical College in Brazos 
County is made a branch of the University. In section 14, it is 
ordered that 


the Legislature shall also, when deemed practicable, establish and 
provide for the maintenance of a College or Branch University for 
the instruction of colored youths of the State, to be located by a vote 
of the people, provided that no tax shall be levied and no money 
appropriated, out of the general revenue, either for this purpose or 
for the establishment and erection of the buildings of The University 
of ‘Texas. 


Of course, the effect of this prohibition has been to prevent 
the establishment of a branch of the University for Negroes, 
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although Austin was selected for its site in 1882. The Texas State 
University for Negroes, created by the Texas Legislature on March 
3, 1947, and now operating in Houston, is a legislative institution 
and not that contemplated in the Constitution of 1876. Under 
a ruling of the United States Supreme Court, Negroes were first 
admitted to the Main University during the summer session of 
1950. 

The Constitution of 1876 leaves to the University the fifty 
leagues granted in 1839 and the proceeds thereof but repeals the 
gift of alternate sections of lands granted to railroads. In lieu 
thereof, it appropriates one million acres in West Texas, a sub- 
stitution far from equivalent, because, said Senator A. W. Terrell, 
the alternate sections by the date of the constitution would have 
amounted to 1,700,000 acres, by the date of his speech (1882) 
tO 3,200,000 acres. 

After the adoption of the Constitution of 1876, five years elapsed 
before effective action was taken to carry out its provisions for a 
University. By the act of the legislature of March go, 1881, a 
vote of the people was ordered for the location of the University, 
all in one place or a Medical Department separately; the govern- 
ment of the University was vested in a board of eight (later nine) 
regents nominated by the governor; the regents were to have 
power to regulate the courses of instruction and to prescribe 
by and with the professors the books and authorities used in the 
several departments, and to confer such degrees and grant such 
diplomas as are such usually conferred and granted by univer- 
sities; they were to appoint professors and remove them when 
the interest of the University should require it; the admission 
fee should never exceed thirty dollars (later amended); the 
University was to be open to male and female on equal terms 
without charge for tuition; no religious qualifications should be 
required for admission to any office or privilege in the University, 
and no course of a sectarian character should be taught therein. 

After a lively campaign, Austin was chosen for the “Main 
University” and Galveston for the “Medical Department’ on 
September 6, 1881. Governor Oran M. Roberts called the first 
meeting of the Board of Regents for November 16. Dr. Ashbel 
G. Smith of Harris County was chosen president of the board; 
A. P. Wooldridge of Austin, secretary. Next the subjects to be 
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taught were selected, and the faculty chosen. Following the ex- 
ample of the University of Virginia, as conceived by Thomas 
Jefferson, there was to be no president, but the faculty, acting 
through a chairman chosen by themselves, were to have control 
under the regents. 

The campus was to be College Hill, the outlot in Austin set 
aside under the Republic for a university. On November 17, 
1882, the cornerstone of the west wing of the Main Building 
was laid with a great ceremony. The main address, delivered by 
Dr. Ashbel G. Smith, was singularly noble in conception and 
prophetic in outlook. “Smite the rocks with the rod of knowl- 
edge,” said he, “and fountains of unstinted wealth will gush 
forth.” (In 1923 oil was found on the University’s own land.) 
On the fifteenth of September, 1883, the University was tormally 
opened in the new building, but, as the building was still unfur- 
nished, classes were held in the temporary capitol at the corner 
of Congress Avenue and Eleventh Street until January, 1884. 

Support. ‘The financial support of the University is fourfold: 
(1) the Permanent Fund; (2) the Available Fund; (3) Legis- 
lative Appropriations; and (4) Gifts. 

(1) The Permanent Fund is virtually endowment. It consists 
of (a) the proceeds of the sale of the fifty leagues of land granted 
in 1839 and (b) the million acres granted in the Constitution 
of 1876 and the second million acres given by the legislature in 
1883 together with the proceeds of sales of this land, including 
oil and gas found thereon. These proceeds may not be spent but 
must be invested in certain types of bonds. The widespread 
impression that oil and gas money can be spent directly is en- 
tirely erroneous. Until 1895 the University lands were handled 
by the General Land Office, but in that year control was vested 
by the legislature in the Board of Regents. Its management has 
been most skillful. In August, 1950, the Permanent Fund, the 
University’s productive endowment, amounted to over $115,500,- 
000, the income of which goes two-thirds to the University, one- 
third to Texas A. and M. College. Its increase depends, of course, 
on the amount of oil and gas that may be found. 

(2) The Available Fund consists of the income of the Per- 
manent Fund, student fees, rents, and all other receipts other 
than gifts made for special purposes. The use of the Available 
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Fund is fixed by the legislature in each biennial appropriation 
bill. For some years this income was restricted to the erection 
of buildings, but recently it can also be devoted to general ex- 
penses. 

(3) The Constitution of 1876 declares that “the Legislature 
shall as soon as practicable organize and provide for the main- 
tenance, support, and direction of a university of the first class,” 
but no money shall be appropriated out of the general revenue 
“for the establishment and erection of the buildings of the uni- 
versity.” It would seem clear that the legislature was to provide 
for maintenance out of the general revenue (though the first 
appropriation was not made until 1889), but it was hoped that 
the lands would yield funds in plenty for buildings. The build- 
ing prohibition still holds, but appropriations from the general 
revenue have long been unquestioned and are now made in ever 
increasing amounts. For the biennium 1949-1951 the total appro- 
priation for all branches of the University except the A. and M. 
College was $22,406,935. 

(4) Gifts to the University by individuals and grants by foun- 
dations have been increasing in recent years. The first gift by 
an individual was a plaster bust of Governor Oran M. Roberts, 
presented by its sculptress, Elisabet Ney. Of her successors the 
following are a few of the more prominent: Regent George W. 
Brackenridge; Regent George W. Littlefield; the Sealy family of 
Galveston, especially John Sealy and his sister, Mrs. R. Waverly 
Smith; Mrs. Miriam Lutcher Stark; W. J. McDonald; Regent 
Will C. Hogg; Benjamin Clayton; M. D. Anderson; and Miss 
Rosalie B. Hite. Large sums have been raised by public subscrip- 
tion for various buildings. Substantial subsidies and grants have 
come from the national government and from various educational 
and research organizations and foundations. 

Campus. The Main University campus at first consisted of 
the tract of forty acres set apart for the University when Austin 
was selected for the capital of the Republic. The first addition 
was an athletic field bought partly by subscription, in 1897, lo- 
cated where the Engineering Building now stands, and later 
called Clark Field in honor of long-time proctor James B. Clark. 
In 1910 a tract of 440 acres lying along both banks of the Colo- 
rado River west of the city and extending as far as the Tom 
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Miller Dam was given the University by Regent George W. 
Brackenridge of San Antonio. Eleven years later, looking for- 
ward to the growth of the institution and buoyed by the beliel 
that a further gift of several million dollars from Brackenridge 
was in sight, the regents, in 1921, voted to move the entire Uni- 
versity to the Brackenridge tract. A storm of protest resulted, 
not only from property owners near the Forty Acres but also 
from former students who loved the old campus. A bill was 
passed by the legislature appropriating $1,350,000 for the pur- 
chase of additional land north and northeast, east and southeast 
of the Forty Acres to provide for expansion. 

In 1925 the legislature gave the University the land and build- 
ings of the former Blind Institute on East Nineteenth Street. In 
1930 the James Cavanaugh homestead south of Twenty-first Street 
along Waller Creek was acquired; in 1931 the grounds of the 
Texas Wesleyan College east of Waller Creek known as East 
Woods, and the property on Whitis Avenue along the residence 
of the Episcopal Bishop of Texas, George Herbert Kinsolving. 
Other lots have been purchased or given from time to time. 

The total of these tracts with the forty acres of College Hill 
amounts to about 210 acres. In addition on December 29, 1949, 
the University obtained title from the federal government to 
nearly four hundred acres with approximately twenty-six build- 
ings thereon, that constituted the wartime magnesium plant a 
few miles north of Austin. To the Main University, further, are 
attached away from Austin the four hundred acres of the McDon- 
ald Observatory on Mount Locke in Jeff Davis County and the 
eleven acres of the Marine Biological Laboratory in Nueces 
County. 

Buildings at the Main University. The first building, always 
known as the Main Building, designed in the Gothic style by 
F. E. Ruffini, was built in three sections and served all purposes. 
The west wing was completed in 1883, the central part in 1889, 
and the east wing in 1899. Because of its dimensions and its 
location on the top of the hill in the middle of the Forty Acres, 
it dominated all North Austin. It was not palatial or fireproof, 
but it was roomy. Its wide halls and spacious rotunda brought 
students and faculty together to such an extent that when its 
destruction was decreed to make an even larger and more im- 
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posing building, intended primarily for the library, there arose 
a great cry of regret from former students, only to be appeased 
by keeping the old name for the new building. 

The next buildings were designed by different architects with- 
out a comprehensive plan of development. Presently the need of 
such a plan was felt, and three distinguished architects were 
successively called in as consultants. The third of these architects, 
Cass Gilbert of New York, also designed the Old Library, now 
the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, and Sutton Hall, 
the seat of the College of Education. To him is due the Spanish 
Renaissance style with broad eaves and red-tiled roof that has for 
the most part been followed since. 

In 1930 Cass Gilbert was succeeded by Paul P. Cret of Phil- 
adelphia, a man of great ability, the highest training, and notable 
taste. To him is due the general plan of development of 1933, 
and his advice was sought in the planning of all the buildings 
erected from 1932 until his untimely death in 1945. 

The constitutional prohibition of general revenue money for 
buildings at the University was long a serious handicap. No 
building was possible except with money saved from the Avail- 
able Fund. Temporary frame structures were imperative and 
were erected to the number of more than twenty, hideous and 
uncomfortable, the shame of Texas. Officially called halls, but 
popularly known as shacks, they made the University famous for 
its shackeresque architecture. The discovery of oil saved the 
situation. More money could now be saved out of the Available 
Fund, and a constitutional amendment adopted in 1930 made 
possible a bond issue of four million dollars, out of which, prices 
being low, ten handsome fireproof buildings were erected. 

Later by loans and grants from the Public Works Administra- 
tion at Washington, the Main Building was completed and four 
dormitories were erected. Since then the steady growth of the 
Available Fund has brought with it five other buildings including 
the Experimental Science Building, which is nearing completion. 
A second constitutional amendment was voted in 1947 author- 
izing another bond issue, this time for fifteen million dollars— 
ten for the University, five for the A. and M. College. From the 
University’s share two million dollars have been allotted to the 
Medical Branch. Batts Hall (Language) , Mezes Hall (Psychology 
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and Philosophy) , Benedict Hall (Mathematics) , along with Phar- 
macy, Journalism, and a service building, are now under con- 
struction at the main campus. 

The enormous increase in student attendance after World 
War II brought on a second era of frame buildings. With gen- 
erous help from Washington, buildings for both housing and 
instruction were brought from deactivated military establish- 
ments. For housing purposes, 150 single-family and g5 two-family 
hutments, 1 one-story and 8 two-story dormitories for men, 71 
two-story apartment buildings, and a cafeteria were secured. For 
instruction, fifteen two-story buildings were secured, several of 
large size. By careful location and skillful painting the result is 
not unsightly. 

Organization and Growth of the Main University. For many 
years, following the Jefferson terminology of the University ot 
Virginia, major instruction divisions were called departments, 
subject divisions within departments were called schools. The 
University was opened with an Academic Department now called 
the College of Arts and Sciences, and a Law Department, now 
the School of Law. In the Academic Department were six schools: 
(1) Ancient Languages, (2) Modern Languages, (3) English 
and History, (4) Philosophy, (5) Mathematics (Pure and Ap- 
plied) , (6) Chemistry and Physics. In the Academic Department 
there were six full professors and in the Law Department two. 
The salary for a professor was four thousand dollars, a remark- 
ably high figure for those days. Of course, as the University grew, 
more schools and departments were added until now (1950), to 
use the present terminology, there are six colleges: College of 
Arts and Sciences (1883) with one school (Journalism) and 
twenty-three departments; College of Engineering (1894) with 
one school (Architecture) and eleven departments; College of Ed- 
ucation (1906) with five departments and two bureaus; College 
of Business Administration (1922) with five departments; Col- 
lege of Pharmacy (established in Galveston in 1893 and moved 
to Austin in 1927); and College of Fine Arts (1938) with three 
departments. There are six schools: School of Law (1883) ; Grad- 
uate School (1910) ; School of Architecture (1948, previously a 
department in the College of Engineering); Library School 
(1948) ; School of Journalism (1948, previously a department in 
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the College of Arts and Sciences) ; and Graduate School of Social 
Work (1950). The Division of Extension (1g0g) contains 
five bureaus: Extension Teaching, Industrial and Business ‘Train- 
ing, Public School Service, Package Loan Library, and Visual 
Education. 

The “Officers of Instruction and Government” for the first 
year 1883-1884 numbered thirteen—eight professors, four assist- 
ants, and the proctor. 

The table following gives the numbers of the staff of instruc- 
tion for 1949-1950: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Instructing Staff, Main University, 1949-1950* 


Associate Assistant Teaching 
College or School Professors Professors Professors Instructors Fellows Total 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Both 

Arts and Sciencest............ 104 6 67 78 28 78 205 36 532 140 672 
Business Administration...... | 16 3 25 4 75 7 82 
20 1 7 4 2 4 11 2 48 ll 59 
8 2 18 6 18 il 13 «15 68 34 102 

203 8 117 18 199 37 17381 265 54 948 198 1,146 


*Individuals, as of October 23, 1949, not reduced to a full-time basis. When reduced to a full-time teaching equivalent basis, the 
results are as follows: Professors, 201; Associate Professors, 131; Assistant Professors, 214; Instructors, 235; Teaching Fe! lows, 
149; Total, 930. Administrative officers with academic titles are included in the proper teaching departments. Lecturers are 
classified according to salary. Staff members on leave of absence are excluded. 

ftIncludes Physical Training for Men and Women. 

tncludes faculty members assigned to the Division of Extension. 
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The following table shows student enrollment at the Main 
University for selected years: 


Long Summer 

Sessi Sessi Extension 
1898-99 First year of Summer School.............. 594 Ee eee 
1910-11 First year of Extension................... 1,677 762 229 
1918-19 Second year of World Warl.............. 2,812 1,592 919 
1919-20 First year after World Warl.............. 4,001 1,800 1,212 
1940-41 Last year before World War II............ 11,146 5,410 2,674 
1943-44 Third year of World War II............... 8,794 4,929 2,588 
1945-46 First year after World War II............. 15,118 9,187 5,227 


Degrees Conferred at the Main University. The following 
table shows the number of degrees conferred in 1949 and the 
totals from the beginning of the University: 


Conferred in 1949 Totals 1884-1949 
Men & Men & 
Men Women Women Men Women Women 


Graduate School 


70 6 76 626 119 745 
360 135 495 3,869 2,764 6,633 
430 141 571 4,495 2,883 7,378 
College of Arts & Sciences 
803 530 1,333 8,263 11,204 19,467 
College of Business Administration 
ean 1,001 101 1,102 5,550 1,382 6,932 
College of Education 
43 67 110 387 1,551 1,938 
College of Engineering 
Bachelors & other degrees. . 700 3 703 5,025 53 5,078 
College of Fine Arts 
70 79 149 165 448 613 
School of Law 
287 8 295 4,621 94 4,715 
287 8 295 4,663 96 4,759 
College of Pharmacy 
B. S. in Pharmacy......... 203 22 225 831 119 950 
203 22 225 1,389 190 1,579 


Total number of degrees conferred in all Colleges and Schools 


3,537 951 4,488 29,937 17,807 47,744 
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LESLIE WAGGENER, SR. 


Chairman of the Faculty of the University of Texas, 1884-1894, 
and first President ad interim, 1895-1896 
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Presidential Administrations. In its first twelve years the Uni- 
versity had no president. In 1883 Professor John William Mallet 
became the first chairman of the faculty. The following year 
Professor Leslie Waggener was named chairman, holding the 
position during the ten-year period from 1884 to 1894. Dr. Wag- 
gener was succeeded by Professor Thomas Scott Miller who 
served during the school year of 1894-1895. By this time the 
need for a full-time executive was apparent, and the Board of 
Regents created the office of president. Dr. Waggener was presi- 
dent ad interim for the year 1895-1896. After him the presidents 
were as follows: George Taylor Winston, 1896-1899; William 
Lambdin Prather, 1899-1905; David Franklin Houston, 1905- 
1908; Sidney Edward Mezes, 1908-1914; William James Battle, 
ad interim 1914-1916; Robert Ernest Vinson, 1916-1923; William 
Seneca Sutton, ad interim 1923-1924; Walter Marshall William 
Splawn, 1924-1927; Harry Yandell Benedict, 1927-1937; John Wil- 
liam Calhoun, ad interim 1937-1939; Homer Price Rainey, 1939- 
1944; Theophilus Shickel Painter, 1944-. 

The period during which there was no president was one of 
solid but slow growth. President Winston did much to popularize 
the University. President Prather, a native Texan, will be remem- 
bered for the University Mineral Survey and more widely per- 
haps for his interest in bringing home to the students their duty 
to the state. To him also is credited the presence on University 
publications of Mirabeau B. Lamar’s statement of the relation 
of education to democracy and the adoption of a new seal for 
the University showing the star and wreath of the Republic and 
the state of Texas and the open book of knowledge, with a Latin 
rendering of the first part of Lamar’s statement: Disciplina prae- 
sidium civitatis. President Houston’s term was marked by the 
erection of the Law Building. President Mezes sought earnestly 
to encourage student self-government and notably extended the 
scope of the University’s activities. President Vinson’s adminis- 
tration saw the triumph of the University over Governor Jim 
Ferguson’s attempt to control it and gave valued assistance in the 
prosecution of World War I by conducting schools for military 
aeronautics (Little Campus), for automobile mechanics (Camp 
Mabry) , and for air service radio operators (Penn Field) . During 
President Splawn’s term the Biological Laboratory, Garrison Hall, 
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and the Littlefield Dormitory were completed. President Bene- 
dict carried through the erection of no less than twenty buildings. 

Under the administration of President Rainey the University 
entered with enthusiasm into war work (cooperation with Wash- 
ington in World War II) through the training of young men 
and women and the development of the resources of science. To 
avoid loss of time, instruction was extended to cover the whole 
year, and the engineering laboratories were operated twenty-four 
hours a day. The campus was filled with men in uniform. Special 
war research agencies were organized. More than one hundred 
members of the faculty were given leave of absence for war work. 

In 1944 warfare of a different sort broke out. Differences with 
the regents led President Rainey to appeal to the people in an 
address listing sixteen charges against the board, of which the 
most important was violation of freedom of teaching and aca- 
demic tenure. The board responded by the removal of the pres- 
ident from office. A great number of the faculty sided with the 
president, but 132 members issued a vigorous denial of the main 
charge. The matter, becoming notorious, was taken up by certain 
college associations, and dissatisfaction with conditions at the 
University was expressed in one way or another. After a year or 
two, however, conditions were held to have become better and 
the University was given a clean bill of health. 

President Painter’s watchword is Research: the distinguishing 
mark of a university, the indispensable basis for promotion in 
rank or salary, a necessity to the public welfare. 

Chancellor System. After long study, the Board of Regents in 
1950 revised the administrative setup of the University, which 
had been expanding so rapidly since 1940, and created the office 
of chancellor. The chancellor is to coordinate the activities of 
all the branches of the institution: the Main University; Texas 
Western College in El Paso; the Medical Branch in Galveston; 
the M. D. Anderson Hospital for Cancer Research, the School of 
Dentistry, and the Postgraduate School of Medicine, all in Hous- 
ton; and the Southwestern Medical School in Dallas. The Hon- 
orable James Pinckney Hart, former member of the Supreme 
Court of Texas, was elected the first chancellor in July, 1950, and 
assumed his duties on November 15, 1950. 

Army, Air Force, and Naval Training. Established as one unit 
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in 1947 and separated into two units in 1949, the Army and the 
Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps, aim to develop lead- 
ership, ‘‘civilian as well as military, and to provide officers for 
the Regular Army, Regular Air Force, the Officers Reserve Corps, 
and the National Guard of the various states.” The Army staff 
on the campus includes six officers, three warrant officers, and 
twelve enlisted men. Air Force personnel consists of six officers 
and five enlisted men. 

The Naval R. O. T. C. unit, dating from 1940, has as its mis- 
sion “to procure and train officers for the U. S. Navy, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, U. S. Marine Corps, and U. S. Marine Corps Reserve.” 
Its staff numbers fifteen—eight officers and seven enlisted men. 

Physical Training and Athletics. The University has for many 
years and in many ways shown keen interest in the physical 
training of students, both men and women. Gymnasiums have 
been built, enormous in size and admirably equipped. Extensive 
playing fields have been reserved close to the Forty Acres. Phys- 
ical requirements have been laid down for freshman and soph- 
omore men, freshman, sophomore, and junior women, and in- 
struction has been provided on a generous scale. Intramural 
sports are effectively encouraged. Intercollegiate athletics flourish 
—notably track contests, tennis, baseball, basketball, and football. 
The Clark Field of today is given over to baseball. Memorial 
Stadium, built largely by subscription as a memorial to students 
who died in World War I, has lately been enlarged to a capacity 
of 66,000. 

Health Service. ‘The University for many years has manifested 
special interest in the health of its students. Vaccination and a 
physical examination are required of every new student. Univer- 
sity buildings, student rooming and eating houses, and other 
buildings frequented by students are regularly inspected. A staff 
of approximately seventy-five physicians, nurses, and technicians 
is available for consultation and treatment. A new Student Health 
Center, which includes an eighty-four-bed hospital, was opened 
in September, 1950. 

Testing and Guidance Bureau. The University maintains an 
active counseling bureau, based on various tests. Among these 
are the Freshman Aptitude Tests required of entering freshmen, 
Graduate Record Examinations, and vocational tests for students 
who wish them. 
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Religious Influences. ‘The importance of religion in the train- 
ing of students has been recognized by various religious agencies. 
The YMCA and YWCA, supported by a substantial endowment 
and annual contributions, work together in a capacious building 
erected in 1911. The Hillel Foundation for Jewish students re- 
cently moved into a new building. No less than eight Christian 
churches carry on vigorous activities in large and handsome build- 
ings in close proximity to the Forty Acres. The Episcopal, Meth- 
odist, and Roman Catholic churches maintain dormitories for 
women. 

Similarly the Scottish Rite Masons of Texas have erected and 
maintain a noble building costing more than a million dollars 
as a home for students who are daughters of Masons. This dor- 
mitory accommodates about three hundred women. 

Courses of a sectarian character may not be taught in the 
University, but under certain conditions approved work in the 
Bible and in Religious Education, maintained by religious bodies 
and taught by qualified instructors, may be counted toward bach- 
elor’s degrees. Such courses were first taught by the Reverend 
Frank L. Jewett in 1905 through the Texas Bible Chair of the 
Disciples of Christ. Later, similar work was established also by 
the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and Roman Cath- 
olic churches. 

Public Welfare and Organization Research Agencies. The first 
public welfare work undertaken by the Main University aside 
from teaching was the improvement of high schools so that their 
graduates might enter the University without examinations. Mem- 
bers of the faculty visited the schools and gave counsel in person, 
by correspondence, and by publications. The result was the Texas 
Affiliated School System. Begun in 1884, the University’s second 
year, the system included over two hundred schools, public and 
private, when it was taken over by the State Department of 
Education in 1916. 

In 1901 the University of Texas Mineral Survey was established 
by a special appropriation from the legislature to make a study 
of University, public school, and asylum lands. This particular 
enterprise lasted only four years, but later its place was taken by 
the Bureau of Economic Geology. 

With increasing resources many other activities have been un- 
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dertaken. Indeed, organized research in the public interest is 
now recognized as one of the major functions of the University. 
Many of these activities are supported by federal and gift funds 
rather than state funds. The following list of such agencies from 
the catalogue of 1950-1951 shows the various fields of work: 
Institute of Latin-American Studies; the Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene; the Texas Memorial Museum; Radio House; 
University Research Institute; Bureau of Business Research; Bu- 
reau of Economic Geology; Bureau of Engineering Research; 
Bureau of Industrial Chemistry; Biochemical Institute; Institute 
of Marine Science; Plant Research Institute; Institute of Public 
Affairs; Air Force Research Project; Laboratory of Algal Physi- 
ology; Research in Anthropology; Research in Bacteriology; Bru- 
cellosis Research; Catalysis Research Laboratory; Cellulose Re- 
search Laboratory; Research in Analytical Chemistry; Research 
Laboratory in Ceramics; Corrosion Research Laboratory; Basic 
Cotton Research Laboratory; Cotton Merchandising Research 
Division; Defense Research Laboratory; Electrical Engineering 
Research Laboratory; Food Bacteriology Research; Gene Re- 
search; Herbarium; Marine Microbiology Research; Mathemati- 
cal Research Laboratory; Metabolic Research Laboratory; Mili- 
tary Physics Research Laboratory; Naval Research in Geophysics; 
Optical Research Laboratory; University Petroleum Research 
Committee; Study of Spanish-Speaking People; Spectroscopic Re- 
search Laboratory; Spore Resistance Research; Research in Texas 
History; Research in Zoology; and W. J. McDonald Astronomi- 
cal Observatory on Mount Locke in Jeff Davis County. 

The Off-Campus Research Center, the former wartime mag- 
nesium plant, located north of Austin, includes seventeen re- 
search laboratories, ranging from vertebrate paleontology to gov- 
ernment-sponsored military research and including some of the 
agencies listed above. Under the terms of the contract the Uni- 
versity must pay for the facilities within the next twenty years 
not in cash but in research which will benefit the public. Prior 
to receiving title to the land in December, 1949, the University 
had a lease on the plant for three years, which was also paid for 
in research beneficial to the public welfare. 

Library. The Main University Library, officially the Mira- 
beau B. Lamar Library, is housed chiefly in the Main Building, 
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the major part in the northern half of the building, the Rare 
Books collection on the fourth floor of the southern half with 
branch subject libraries in the buildings devoted to Engineering, 
Education, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Geology, Architecture, 
Journalism, Music, Art, and Law. The Texas and Archives col- 
lections are located in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Cen- 
ter. The University stood in 1949-1950 fifteenth among the uni- 
versity libraries of the country, with over 940,000 volumes. 

The earliest large gift to the library was the Palm Library of 
more than ten thousand volumes presented in 1885 by the Swed- 
ish consul in Austin, Sir Swante Palm. 

The rare book collections in English and American literature 
are internationally famous. The more outstanding are the Wrenn 
Library, collected by John H. Wrenn of Chicago and purchased 
for the University by Major George W. Littlefield; the Miriam 
Lutcher Stark Library presented by Mrs. Stark; and the George 
A. Aitken Library, acquired by a special legislative appropriation. 

Of the first rank also are the Latin American Collection con- 
taining the Genaro Garcia and Garcia Icazbalceta and W. B. 
Stephens libraries; the Texas Collection, built up from earliest 
days and lately increased by the library of Earl Vandale, the Texas 
State Historical Association’s president; the Littlefield Southern 
History Collection, the gift of Major George W. Littlefield; the 
Textbook Collection gathered by Professor J]. L. Henderson; and 
the Newspaper Collection, especially rich in southern and Texas 
papers. 

Many of the rooms of the library in the Main Building are 
notably interesting and beautiful. Among the finest are the Wrenn 
and Stark rooms on the fourth floor; the Humanities and Bus- 
iness and Social Science Reading Rooms and the main loan room 
on the second floor and the Latin American room on the third 
floor. 

Archives. The University archives are rich especially in ma- 
terial relating to Texas and the Confederacy. Among the collec- 
tions which stand out are the Bexar Archives; the Stephen F. 
Austin, Thomas J. Rusk, Ashbel G. Smith, and James Stephen 
Hogg papers; and the groups of papers illustrating plantation 
and ranch life, and Texas’ part in the War between the States. 
Together with the University’s Texas books, the archives are 
housed in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
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Museums. ‘The University is rich in scientific collections, par- 
ticularly in the following fields: Botany, forestry, and zoology in 
the Biological Laboratory; paleontology in the Geology and 
Journalism Buildings; anthropology and Mexican antiquities in 
Waggener Hall; economic geology and mineralogy in the Little 
Campus. On the main campus also is the first unit of the Texas 
Memorial Museum, filled with exhibits illustrating the history 
of the state, its geology and anthropology, its plant and animal 
life, and its material resources. 

Works of Art: Sculpture. The University has no art museum, 
but scattered through its grounds and buildings are many works 
of sculpture. At the southern entrance to the Forty Acres stands 
the Littlefield Fountain, the statues by Pompeo Coppini, com- 
memorating the heroism of the South in the War between the 
States and the triumph of democracy in World War I. A group 
of bronze figures shows Columbia on the prow of a ship, sup- 
ported by the Army and Navy, returning victorious from Europe 
over an ocean symbolized by seahorses and Tritons. Flanking the 
walks from the fountain to the Main Building are bronze portrait 
statues, also by Coppini, of Robert E. Lee, Albert Sidney John- 
ston, and Jefferson Davis on the west, and John H. Reagan, 
James Stephen Hogg, and Woodrow Wilson on the east. 

On San Jacinto Boulevard, west of the Texas Memorial Mu- 
seum, is a fine bronze group of mustangs by A. Phimister Proctor, 
given by Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Ogden, to commemorate the part 
played by the wild horse in the civilization of the Southwest. 

In the quadrangle of the women’s dormitories is a beautiful 
bronze of Diana the Huntress by Anna Hyatt (Mrs. Archer M. 
Huntington) . 

Within the Main Building are three beautiful works by Elisa- 
bet Ney; a wellhead by Petrilli; busts of Lord Byron by Edward 
Bailey, Major Littlefield by Coppini, and John Wesley by J. 
Mitchell; a medallion of Judge R. L. Batts by Peter Mansbendel; 
and a valuable collection beautifully housed of copies of Greek 
and Roman sculpture. 

On the second floor of the Texas Union Building are medal- 
lions by Mansbendel and Raymond Everett of the presidents of 
the University. 

Works of Art: Painting. In the Eugene C. Barker Texas His- 
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tory Center is housed a notable collection of paintings of the 
Texas cattle country by Frank Reaugh of Dallas, presented by 
the artist, and Frederic Remington’s famed cavalry charge, a gilt 
of Miss Ima Hogg. Scattered through the buildings are many 
oil portraits of University worthies. The portrait corridor on the 
second floor of the Main Building contains no less than twenty- 
one such paintings, several by artists of renown. A rich collection 
of paintings and minor works, given by Mrs. Miriam Lutcher 
Stark in 1926, has for want of a proper building not yet been 
installed. 

Student Life. The Student Association, of which all students 
are members ipso facto, was formed in 1902 to train students in 
leadership by self-government. Officers are elected in the spring 
and the fall, and elaborate campaigns are much in evidence. At 
first the association undertook to maintain the honor system on 
examinations. As the University grew in numbers, the system 
became more and more difficult to enforce until the association 
asked to be relieved of the responsibility. The honor system is 
now in force only in the Law School. In early days the Rusk 
and Athenaeum literary societies were quite active in cultivating 
declamation, essay writing, and debate among men students. They 
even had special rooms assigned for their use. Later came the 
Ashbel and Sidney Lanier literary societies among the women. 
There were early efforts in dramatics, but it was not until 1909 
that Stark Young with the Curtain Club put this activity on a 
permanent basis. Interest in music came out in the Band and 
Glee Club under the leadership especially of Dr. Eugene P. 
Schoch and Dr. Daniel A. Penick. As these subjects made their 
way into the curriculum, naturally student initiative became less 
prominent. 

Fraternities appeared on the campus during the University’s 
first years; sororities were not established until 1902. The Activ- 
ities Handbook of 1950-1951 lists thirty fraternities and eighteen 
sororities with a total membership of over 3,500. The majority 
of these groups have large and luxurious residence houses scat- 
tered throughout the University area. The number of other stu- 
dent organizations is prodigious; the current Activities Hand- 
book lists 253. Many of them center their activities in the Union 
with the result that even this great building is uncomfortably 
crowded. 
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The earliest student publication was a literary monthly first 
issued in 1885 and called the Texas University. It had a long 
career under various names but finally lost its literary character 
and dropped out. The first volume of the University’s illustrated 
yearbook, the Cactus, appeared in the spring of 1894. The first 
weekly was the Alcalde, 1895-1897, replaced by the Ranger, 1897- 
igoo. A rival to the Ranger was the Calendar, 1889-1900. Both 
were replaced by the Texan, which became a semi-weekly in 1907, 
a daily in 1913. There have been also several humorous publica- 
tions, among them the Coyote, 1908-1915; the Longhorn, 1915; 
another Ranger, which is still published. 

Teacher Placement Service. The University maintains a use- 
ful Teacher Placement Service. It is not a teacher’s agency. Its 
aim is to bring together school authorities in need of teachers 
and students and former students in search of positions. 

University Publications. The University maintains a well- 
equipped printing plant and bindery. Besides official bulletins, 
it has issued from time to time books of scholarly nature. 

On July 1, 1950, the University Press was established to pub- 
lish scholarly books written by various members of the faculty. 
The University Press’ first publication, John and Jeannette Var- 
ner’s translation of The Florida of the Inca by Garcilaso de la 
Vega, will be off the press within a few months. This book has 
been chosen as the May selection of the History Book Club. 

Galveston Medical Branch. The Medical Branch or Depart- 
ment was located at Galveston in 1881 by the same election that 
put the Main University at Austin. Galveston was chosen because 
it was then the largest city in the state and offered to give the 
University a going hospitai—the John Sealy Hospital—for use in 
clinical teaching. Moreover there had been a medical college 
there for many years, so that it was natural for Texans to think 
of Galveston for the state’s project. Things moved slowly, but 
finally the old college went out of existence; the new began its 
work in the fall of 1891. The faculty, with Dr. J. F. Y. Paine as 
dean, consisted of eight professors, one demonstrator, and four 
lecturers. Twenty-three students were enrolled the first year. Dr. 
Paine served as dean of the Medical Department until 1899 and 
was succeeded by H. P. Cooke (1899-1901) ; Allen J. Smith (1go1- 
1903) ; W. S. Carter (1903-1923), (1935-1939); William Keiller 
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(1923-1926) ; H. C. Hartman (1926-1928); George E. Bethel 
(1928-1935); John W. Spies (1939-1942); and Chauncey D. 
Leake, vice-president, 1942-. 

The Medical Branch is composed of the School of Medicine 
and the John Sealy College of Nursing. Hospital facilities con- 
trolled by the Medical Branch comprise seven hospitals, an out- 
patient clinic, and a nurses’ home, all modern and well-equipped. 
The hospitals have a total of 721 beds. In addition there are 
temporary buildings brought from deactivated military hospitals, 
providing forty-four beds for plastic surgery. With a view to in- 
creasing the enrollment of the Medical School to one hundred 
for each year, hospital service will shortly be much expanded. 

For instruction purposes the original building of the Medical 
School is still in use, but most of the work is done in the Main 
Laboratory Building built in 1925 and enlarged in 1932. There 
are also an animal laboratory and several temporary buildings 
for pharmacology, preventive medicine, and public health. 

That the work of the Medical Branch is valued outside the 
state is shown by the A rating given it by the American Council 
on Medical Education; the state’s approval is indicated by in- 
creasingly generous legislative appropriations. 

The Texas Medical Center at Houston. Three of the insti- 
tutions composing the Texas Medical Center, already in opera- 
tion, form part of the University: The M. D. Anderson Hospital 
for Cancer Research, the School of Dentistry, and the Postgrad- 
uate School of Medicine. A School of Public Health is in close 
prospect. The Cancer Research Hospital, of which Dr. R. Lee 
Clark, Jr., is director, is temporarily housed, but a contract was 
recently awarded and construction begun on a magnificent new 
building. The School of Dentistry, succeeding the Texas Dental 
College, was opened in 1943. Dr. Frederick C. Eliott is vice pres- 
ident and dean of the Dental School, and Dr. Jack R. Ewalt is 
dean of the Postgraduate School of Medicine. 

Southwestern Medical School at Dallas. Provision was made 
by the legislature in 1949 for a second state medical school. Dal- 
las was selected later in that year, and the already existing South- 
western Medical School has been absorbed as the new state school. 
Dr. Carl Moyer is dean of the school. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College. The Agricultural 
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and Mechanical College established and opened in 1876 in Brazos 
County was made a part of the University by the Constitution of 
1876 but has always been under a separate management. For 
some years the legislature made small grants to the college from 
the University Fund. The situation was changed by the discovery 
of oil on the University lands, and the University regents agreed 
to turn over to the A. and M. directors, beginning with 1934, 
one-third of the income of the Permanent Fund other than the 
proceeds of grazing leases; the regents retained the management 
of the fund. The building bond issue voted in 1930 providing 
four million dollars for the University carried also two million 
for the A. and M. College; that voted in 1947 provided ten mil- 
lion for the University and five for A. and M. Gibb Gilchrist is 
chancellor of Texas A. and M. 

Texas Western College. The University began instruction 
in mining in 1902, but gave it up when the legislature in 
1913 established the School of Mines and Metallurgy at E] Paso 
under the control of the University regents. In 1919 the school 
became the College of Mines and Metallurgy and was made a 
branch of the University of Texas. The work offered grew less 
and less technical, and in 1949 the legislature changed the name 
to the Texas Western College of the University of Texas. Dr. 
Wilson H. Elkins is president of the El Paso college. 

Ex-Students Association. The Alumni Association, established 
in 1885 for degree holders, changed its basis of membership and 
its name in 1914. Its headquarters are in the Texas Union-Com- 
mons building on the campus. Besides cultivating the memory 
of student days by March 2 banquets the Association has been 
of great service to the University, notably in bringing the Uni- 
versity home to the people, in procuring legislative appropria- 
tions, above all in coming to the rescue in time of crisis when 
the integrity of the institution was under attack. Not to name 
the living, former students like R. L. Batts and Will C. Hogg 
are to be counted among the great benefactors of the University. 
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Che Rio Grande Boundary Dispute in 
American Diplomacy 
DONALD W. PETERS 


NE of the most unsatisfactory international boundary 
lines in recent United States history, the Rio Grande, 
has been subject to violent floods which have often 

changed its course and have posed new problems in boundary 
delineation. More than four thousand acres of land shifted from 
one side of the river to the other between the Emory-Salazar 
survey of 1852 and the rectification treaty of 1933, each time 
giving rise to new legal questions precluding the application of 
simple rules of international law relating to river boundaries.’ 

Two separate issues were involved in the negotiations for the 
settlement of the boundary question, namely, (1) the construc- 
tion of a rectified channel bed which would serve as an inter- 
national boundary and (2) an agreement regarding sovereignty 
rights in the Chamizal tract. The record of the diplomatic nego- 
tiations reveals, however, that the United States sought an accord 
linking both questions in the eventual stabilization of the inter- 
national dividing line. Of the two problems, a satisfactory solu- 
tion for the Chamizal case was infinitely more difficult. The 
Chamizal, an area of some six hundred acres within the present 
city of El Paso, Texas, was formed when the Rio Grande changed 
its course and flowed south of its old channel bed of 1852-1853. 
The United States and Texas have always claimed jurisdiction 
over the tract and its estimated population of twenty-five thou- 
sand on the assumption that it was created by a slow and gradual 
process of accretion. Mexico contended that a sudden and abrupt 
change in the course of the river left the Chamizal on the north 
bank of the stream. Under the terms of early treaty agreements, 
therefore, the tract should remain subject to Mexican sovereignty. 

According to the Treaty of 1848, which terminated the Mexi- 


1Frederick Reinhardt, “Rectification of the Rio Grande in the El Paso-Juarez 
Valley,” American Journal of International Law, XXXI (1937), p. 1946; New York 
Times, July 20, 1930, III, 8:8. 
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can War, the international boundary line began in the Gulf of 
Mexico and followed the middle of the deepest channel of the Rio 
Grande (otherwise called the Rio Bravo del Norte) to the south- 
ern boundary of New Mexico. The treaty unfortunately failed 
to provide for unforeseen changes in the course of the river or 
in the formation of land due to accretions.* This oversight later 
became a delight of smugglers, cattle thieves, and bandits when 
the river gradually cut a new channel and formed territory sub- 
ject to Mexican jurisdiction on the American side of the river.* 
Both governments early recognized the legal difficulties created 
by this situation and took measures to remedy them through 
orderly negotiation. 

The boundary convention of 1884 marked the beginning of 
a satisfactory solution to the boundary problem. The ensuing 
treaty provided for a dividing line that should ‘follow the center 
of the normal channel” of the Rio Grande despite all alterations 
in the banks or in the course of the river whenever such changes 
were the result of a process of slow and gradual erosion; but 


any other change, wrought by the force of the current, whether by 
the cutting of a new bed, or when there is more than one channel by 
the deepening of another channel ... shall produce no change in 
the dividing line. ... The line then fixed shall continue to follow 
the middle of the original channel bed, even though this should 
become wholly dry or be obstructed by deposits.* 


Five years later a second convention further created an inter- 
national body composed of one American and one Mexican com- 
missioner. All differences of opinion arising over the river bound- 
ary line henceforth ‘‘shall be submitted for examination and 
decision to an International Boundary Commission, which shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction in the case of said differences or 
questions.” 


2William M. Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols and 
Agreements between the United States of America and Other Powers, 1776-1909 
(2 vols.; Washington, 1910), I, 1109. 

8New York Times, July 20, 1930, III, 8:8. 

4Malloy, Treaties, I, 1160. 

‘Ibid., 1167. Green Haywood Hackworth, Digest of International Law (8 vols.; 
Washington, 1940-1944), I, 410. For a brief history of the International Boundary 
Commission, see Charles A. Timm, “United States-Mexican Public Commissions,” 
Mexico and the United States (Dallas, 1938), 224-229. The boundary commission 
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The first genuine test of Mexican-American sincerity in the 
regulation of boundary questions by peaceful change occurred 
in 1895 when the Mexican government submitted to the bound- 
ary commission Pedro I. Garcia’s complaint relating to the Cham- 
izal tract of land which comprised approximately one-fourth of 
El Paso. Garcia claimed that his grandfather had acquired the 
tract of some six hundred acres in 1827 and that it had remained 
in the family until 1873, at which time 


in consequence of the abrupt and sudden change of the current of 
the Rio Grande, the land in question was by that fact left on the 
other side of said river, or on the side of what is called today El Paso, 


Texas.® 


The International Boundary Commission was unable to agree 
upon the allocation of the banco, and the two governments finally 
decided to submit the question to arbitration. The commission 
began hearings on the Chamizal case in 1911 with Eugene Lafluer 
of Montreal, Canada, acting as the presiding commissioner. The 
Mexican government contended that the Chamizal tract had been 
formed before the convention of 1884 had gone into force and 
that according to prior treaties the boundary should follow the 
original bed of the Rio Grande. Senior F. Beltran y Puga further 
claimed that the application of the 1884 agreement would not 
affect the title since the “changes in the channel have not been 
the result of slow and gradual erosion and deposit of alluvion.’”’ 
On behalf of the United States, General Anson Mills alleged that 
the river at no place had the same channel bed as had existed at 
the time of the Emory and Salazar survey of 1852. According to 
the true intent of the treaties of 1848 and 1853 and the subse- 
quent boundary convention of 1884, the dividing line should 
follow the center of the channel unless the change had been the 
result of a sudden diversion of the stream. If the changes in the 
course of the river, Mills asserted, had not been “slow and grad- 
ual ... there will never be such a one in all the 800 miles” of 


was composed of one commissioner appointed by the President of the United 
States and another selected by the President of Mexico. Both commissioners were 
to sit on the frontier zone and transact business. 

®Hackworth, Digest of International Law, I, 411. 

THerbert W. Briggs (ed.), The Law of Nations: Cases, Documents, and Notes 
(New York, 1942), 190. 
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the river boundary. Finally, the United States set forth a claim 
to the Chamizal by prescription on the grounds that it had gained 
an “undisturbed, uninterrupted, and unchallenged possession of 
the territory since the ‘Treaty of 1848.”° 

The final judgment of the commission*® rejected the fixed line 
theory of the Mexican government and decided that the treaty 
of 1884 was retroactive in intent. At the same time the commis- 
sion declined to admit the American claim by prescription and 
likewise denied the assertion that the changes in the Rio Grande 
after the flood of 1864 could be attributed to alterations of a 
slow and gradual nature. The presiding commissioner and the 
Mexican commissioner, constituting a majority of the arbitral 
body, awarded to the United States the international title to the 
portion of the Chamizal tract lying between the middle of the 
bed of the present channel and the river as it had existed prior 
to the flood of 1864. The title to the balance of the land remained 
with Mexico." 

The United States rejected the decision of the commission, 
and the Department of State informed the Mexican Embassy on 
August 24, 1911, that “for the reasons set forth by the American 


8Quoted in Hughes to Warren, May g, 1924. Department of State, in Papers 
Relating to the Foreign Relations of the Uniied States (Washington, 1861-), 
1925, Il, 556. See also, Dissenting Opinion of the American Commissioner, in 
ibid., 1911, pp. 587-594- 

*Briggs, The Law of Nations, 190. 

10Award of June 15, 1911, Chamizal Arbritration, United States and Mexico 
(Washington, 1911), VII, 12-13. 

11Briggs, The Law of Nations, 193. The commission unanimously rejected the 
United States’ claim by prescription. Perhaps the greatest problem confronting 
the commission was that of determining what constituted a slow and gradual 
change. According to Charles A. Timm, The International Boundary Commission, 
United States and Mexico (Austin, 1940), 164-165: “It was shown that the north 
bank of the Rio Grande had moved south about 69 feet in 1852-1853; a survey 
in 1859 of the same plot revealed the north bank had receded south about 232 
feet between 1853 and 1859; and a third survey indicated that the north bank 
between 1872 and 1885 had moved southward 558 feet. The last period the majority 
of the Commission would consider rapid movement. This is interesting in the light 
of the Banco de Camargo, the facts of which are as follows: In 1865, in front of 
Rio Grande City, the Rio Grande moved southward for twenty-seven years, until 
in 1891 it abandoned its old channel; during these twenty-seven years the river 
had moved 2,350 meters or an annual average of 87 meters. Yet in dealing with 
this case, the Mexican commissioner agreed with the United States commissioner 
that from 1865 to 1891 the river by ‘gradual erosion from the Mexican bank and 
deposit on the American bank’ changed to the south. The American commissioner 
pointed out that in the Chamizal tract the greatest average movement was thirty- 
two meters.” 
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Commissioner in his dissenting opinion, and by the American 
agent in his suggestion of protest, the United States does not 
accept this award as valid or binding.’’* 

Although a mutually satisfactory basis for the settlement of 
the Chamizal case was lacking at this time, the groundwork for 
the conclusion of a more general boundary agreement had been 
laid in 1905 by the Convention for the Elimination of Bancos in 
the Rio Grande. The International Boundary Commission hence- 
forth was to be guided by the principle that the dividing line 
should follow the deepest channel of the stream and that juris- 
diction over the bancos'* formed by accretion should pass to the 
nation on whose bank they were formed providing the areas did 
not exceed 250 hectares (617 acres) or 200 inhabitants. From 
the adoption of the banco convention through February, 1940, 
the International Boundary Commission ably demonstrated the 
importance of this agreement by eliminating 172 bancos. The 
figures reveal that the United States gained 107 bancos contain- 
ing 6,427 hectares of land and Mexico acquired 65 bancos con- 
taining 3,353.6 hectares. “This disparity might be explained in 
part by the fact that, as a general rule, land on the American 
side of the border is more fully developed, and banco cuts were 
thus immediately called to the attention of the Commission.’’* 
It now remained for the two states to discover a fitting solution 
for the transfer of sovereignty over larger tracts of land, but the 
difficulties involved in this venture were immeasurably increased 
by Mexico’s zealous defense of its territorial rights and its in- 
herent suspicions of American intentions. 

The inability of the United States to acquire undisputed own- 
ership of the Chamizal section comprising a strategic part of El 
Paso seriously hindered the enforcement of immigration laws, 
the suppression of illicit traffic across the border, and the con- 


12Department of State to the Mexican Embassy, August 24, 1911, in Foreign 
Relations, 1911, p. 598. 

13Bancos were plots of ground formed as a consequence of the river abandoning 
its former channel and pursuing a new course. 

14Timm, The International Boundary Commission, go. Further reference con- 
cerning the banco convention is contained in Malloy, Treaties, I, 1200-1201, and 
in Hackworth, Digest of International Law, I, 411. For a discussion regarding 
questions of sovereignty arising from the banco cases, see Green H. Hackworth, 
“Legal Work of the Department of State,” Department of State, Press Releases, 
VL, No. 319 (May 14, 1932), 493-494. 
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struction of railroads on the northern bank of the river. Secre- 
tary of State Philander C. Knox therefore resumed efforts to 
gain unfettered recognition of the American claim to Chamizal 
and the Cordova Cut-off.° He submitted to the Mexican am- 
bassador, Crespo y Martinez, a tentative basis for settlement of 
the case which would have given the Chamizal to the United 
States in exchange for an artificial bar known as El Horcon and 
a money consideration. President Francisco Leon de la Barra of 
Mexico unofficially replied on February 28, 1912, that he might 
cede Chamizal for the islands of San Elizario and Beaver near 
El Paso after Mexican sentiment had been adequately prepared 
for this move. Mexico apparently was not adverse to negotiating 
for a transfer of territory on the basis of a fair and equal ex- 
change, but Knox persisted in his original offer and nothing 
resulted from the discussions." 

Revolution in Mexico harried the conduct of diplomatic rela- 
tions, and the accession of General Victoriano Huerta to the 
presidency through force of arms complicated matters after Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson refused to recognize Huerta’s govern- 
ment. Wilson reversed a traditional American policy of recog- 
nizing the de facto government and insisted upon drawing a 
distinction between Huerta’s government and a constitutional 
government based upon the will of the people.’* The elimination 


15Cordova Island is an anvil-shaped plot of ground approximately one-half the 
size of the Chamizal. This area, jutting into El Paso to the east of the Chamizal, 
was separated from the Mexican side ef the river by an artificial cut-off which 
was made as a flood control measure after the 1897 flood. Mexico retained a valid 
title to the land despite the opinion of the Solicitor for the Department of State 
that the title to the cut-off was vested in the state of Texas and could be taken 
by the federal government by virtue of its right of eminent domain. He recom- 
mended that Texas cede it to the government “for the purpose of having the 
central government make of it an international highway.” Opinion of the Solicitor, 
September 23, 1907 (MS. in the Department of State, file 1351/26), quoted in 
Hackworth, Digest of International Law, I, 775. 

16James Morton Callahan, American Foreign Policy in Mexican Relations (New 
York, 1932), 460-461. 

17The distinction which Wilson drew between Huerta’s government and the 
Mexican people did not arise alone from the condition that Huerta governed 
without authority in the will of the people. Wilson’s studies had convinced him 
years before that there was a valid distinction between people and government 
both as to sovereignty and as to function. The difference was found both in 
practice and in theory.”—Harley Notter, The Origins of the Foreign Policy of 
Woodrow Wilson (Baltimore, 1937), 294-295. In an “Address on Mexican Affairs 
Delivered at a Joint Session of the Iwo Houses of Congress, April 20, 1914,” 
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of Huerta was the sine qua non to the re-establishment of rela- 
tions with Mexico, for the President declared that 


there can be no prospect of peace in America until General Huerta 
has surrendered his usurped authority in Mexico; until it is under- 
stood on all hands, indeed, that such pretended governments will not 
be countenanced or dealt with by the Government of the United 
States. ... Mexico has no government.*® 


When General Huerta sent Emilio Rabasa to Washington with 
instructions to settle the Chamizal case, President Wilson refused 
to recognize him as a diplomatic agent of the Mexican govern- 
ment.’® Huerta retaliated by withdrawing recognition of Am- 
bassador Henry Lane Wilson and by refusing to continue nego- 
tiations leading to the settlement of the Chamizal question, 
simultaneously giving notice that Mexico reserved all rights to 
its portion of the lands covered by the award of 1911.” 

United States’ recognition of the Huerta government remained 
the condition for the reopening of discussions between the United 
States and Mexico regarding the Rio Grande boundary. In fact, 
no substantial progress was made during the next ten years. Even 
after General Huerta’s resignation and the later recognition of 
the Venustiano Carranza regime, boundary negotiations were 
held in abeyance as a result of Mexico’s unstable internal con- 
ditions and the United States’ preoccupation with the European 
war. When the United States recognized the Alvaro Obregon 
government in August, 1923, attention finally turned once again 
to matters pertaining to the international boundary line.*? 

Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes quickly resumed dis- 


Wilson said that “Mexico is torn by civil strife. If we are to accept the tests of 
its own constitution, it has no government. General Huerta has set his power up 
in the City of Mexico, such as it is, without right and by methods for which there 
can be no justification.”—Woodrow Wilson, President Wilson’s Foreign Policy: 
Messages, Addresses, Papers (New York, 1918), 36. 

18sWilson quoted in David F. Houston, Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet (2 
vols.; Garden City, 1926), 78. 

19Wilson to Bryan, June g, 1913, in Foreign Relations, 1913, p. 976. 

20Edgar E. Robinson and Victor J. West, Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson, 
1913-1917 (New York, 1917), 14. Callahan, American Policy in Mexican Relations, 
461. 

21For further reference on the recognition of the Obregon government see, 
Foreign Relations, 1923, II, 522-567; New York Times, September 1, 1923, 1:33 
Henry B. Parkes, History of Mexico (Boston, 1938), 378. 
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cussions for the acquisition of the Cordova Cut-off and for the 
recognition of the United States’ claim to the Chamizal. Hughes 
desired the cut-off, admittedly Mexican territory, because it 
immediately joined the city of El Paso on the American side 
of the river. Because of its peculiar geographical position, the 
cut-off had become an excellent operating base for persons en- 
gaged in the smuggling of liquor, narcotics, and aliens into the 
United States. Aside from remedying this situation by making 
the Rio Grande the boundary between Juarez and El] Paso, 


the inclusion of the Cordova lands within the United States would 
also make it possible, if it should be found to be desirable, to bring 
the railroads into El Paso along the river bank instead of through 
the center of the city as at present. ... It would unquestionably be 
advantageous if this question could be determined upon its technical 
and economic merits without reference to the situation of the inter- 
national boundary line.** 


Hughes offered an amazingly simple solution for the Chamizal 
problem, but Mexican public opinion did not react kindly to 
his bland announcement that the question could “‘be settled sim- 
ply by the unconditional relinquishment by Mexico of her claim 
on the tract.’ Although the Secretary was fully cognizant that 
the award of 1911 had given the Chamizal to Mexico, he re- 
minded Ambassador Charles Beecher Warren that 


with regard to the Chamizal tract itself it is very important to bear 
in mind in discussing the convention that this Government took the 
firm and unalterable position that the so-called Chamizal award of 
1911 was both impossible of performance in fact and utterly void as 
a matter of law.”* 


The Chamizal case had been a major source of controversy 
with Mexico for more than thirty years and had cost the United 
States at least one quarter of a million dollars in unsuccessful 
attempts to clear the national title.** Since the tract comprised 
a portion of the city of El Paso valued in excess of $50,000,000,”* 
Hughes naturally sought a compromise satisfactory to the United 


22Hughes to Warren, May g, 1924, in Foreign Relations, 1925, I, 560. 


23] bid., 559. 

24Frank B. Kellogg quoted in United States, Congressional Record (Washington, 
1873-), 70th Congress, ist Session, 2326. 

25Congressional Record, 7oth Cong., ist Sess., 2635. 
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States. Direct purchase was out of the question, for no Mexican 
president could alienate national territory without seriously jeop- 
ardizing his political future. Because Mexican opinion was ob- 
durately opposed to the relinquishment of sovereignty over the 
desired lands, Hughes judiciously decided that the project could 
be carried out only on the basis of strict mutuality, without actual 
loss of territory to either country. When he later forwarded to 
the Mexican government a draft agreement suggesting the con- 
struction of a controlled channel in the Rio Grande and recom- 
mending the acceptance of the center of this channel as the 
international dividing line,** Hughes carefully linked the Cham- 
izal question with the straightening of the river channel, figuring 
that the “permanency of the boundary would be sufficient guar- 
antee to Mexico to ease opposition in [the] Chamizal Case.”** 

Neither nation denied the mutual advantages to be derived 
from the rectification of the Rio Grande and from the stabiliza- 
tion of the boundary line. The reciprocal benefits included the 
prevention of recurrent floods throughout the El Paso-Juarez 
valley and the diminution of controversial issues arising from 
the changing course of the river.** The rectification of the stream 
could be accomplished by the elimination of all sharp curves and 
by the construction of levees which would help carry off the 
floodwaters and would prevent the inundation of the surround- 
ing country.” The United States assumed that the proposed con- 
vention placing all lands north of the rectified channel under 
American jurisdiction would likewise settle the Chamizal and 
Cordova questions.*° 

The Department of State repeatedly, and perhaps deliberately, 
overlooked the importance Mexican public opinion had given 

26Draft Convention for the Settlement and for Better Definition of the Inter- 
national Boundary at Certain Points Along the Rio Grande River, May 9g, 1924, 
in Foreign Relations, 1925, U, 563-564. Hughes assured the Mexican government 
that the straightening of the channel would result in equal exchanges of territory 
of no more than 250 hectares of land or of a population in excess of 200 persons, 
but at the same time he hoped that the new boundary agreement would transfer 
jurisdiction of the Chamizal to the United States. 

27Hughes to Sheffield, November 8, 1924, in ibid., 566. 

28Kellogg to Madden quoted in Congressional Record, 7oth Cong., 1st Sess., 2633. 

29Press Releases, VIII, No. 428 (February 4, 1933), 88. 

30Elwood Mead, United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclama- 


tion, to the Secretary of the Interior, Hubert Work, February 1, 1928, quoted in 
Congressional Record, 6gth Cong., 1st Sess., 2634. 
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to the Chamizal issue. A controversy of such long standing sim- 
ply could not be sacrificed without substantial compensations. 
The Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs Aaron Saenz sum- 
marily rejected Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg’s offer and 
replied that 


Mexico certainly cannot abandon its right to a territory which it 
believes was fundamentally its from the beginning, and which was 
awarded to it in part by an arbitral decision which it considers per- 
fectly valid; but, nevertheless, as it has already stated on several 
occasions to the Government of the United States, it has the highest 
desire to reach a practical solution in this case provided one can be 
reached on the basis of equity which will not injure Mexican sov- 
ereignty in any way.*? 

Saenz insisted that the Chamizal case and the rectification of 
the river channel were two separate items. As the United States 
persisted in the view that they were the same issue, the Mexican 
government refused to discuss other questions prior to a satis- 
factory agreement on the Chamizal case.*? The International 
Boundary Commission meanwhile had surveyed the Rio Grande 
and had submitted the Lawson-Arroyo report** recommending 
the straightening of the river throughout the El Paso valley. 
The plan called for the construction of three cut-offs and for 
the building of levees for a distance of eight miles down the 
stream in order to protect Juarez and El Paso from a flood 
menace.** Despite the benefits which would unquestionably ac- 
crue to the entire valley upon the completion of the flood con- 
trol project, Saenz rejected the commission’s and _per- 
sisted in his contention that the sovereignty question should 
precede other matters since it was 


precisely the proposals regarding sovereignty over the portions of land 
segregated by the cut-offs and the various bancos formed at the very 


81S$aenz to Sheffield, April 27, 1925, in Foreign Relations, 1925, II, 570. 

82“The Foreign Minister said that his Government did not relinquish its claims 
on two grounds: (1) the arbitration of 1911 was in favor of Mexico; (2) the 
Government of the United States by its representations through me gave evidence 
that it considered the matter a controversial one.’’—Sheffield to Hughes, February 
19, 1925, in ibid., 568. 

83Minute No. 61 of a Meeting of the International Boundary Commission, 
United States and Mexico, June 23, 1925, in ibid., 575-577. 

84Curry to Kellogg, June 26, 1925, in ibid., 574. 

85S$aenz to H. F. Arthur Schoenfield, August 18, 1925, in ibid., 579. 
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site of the cut-offs which I consider to be the precautions, or, rather, 
decisions of the International Boundary Commission necessary as a 
prerequisite so that, by orderly procedure, the cut-offs may be 
authorized.** 


The Mexican government withheld approval of the proposed 
cut-offs because the pending Chamizal negotiations and the ex- 
isting difficulties in exercising jurisdiction in the Cordova tract 
involved similar questions.’ It remained for an act of nature 
to accomplish what diplomacy had failed to achieve. After the 
violent flood of 1925 had run its course, it left in its wake an 
estimated damage to the El Paso-Juarez valley of more than one- 
half million dollars.** The disaster moved Saenz to agree that 
preliminary work toward the perfection of plans for the cut-offs 
should proceed, but the actual construction should await a final 
decision on the sovereignty question. Kellogg replied that any 
agreement for determining in advance the title over lands sep- 
arated by the cut-offs would necessitate much preliminary work 
and the conclusion of a treaty, thereby delaying indefinitely the 
project of the commission for averting floods during the imme- 
diate future.*® Saenz, admitting the logic of Kellogg’s reasoning, 
notified the Secretary that the Mexican government was now 
ready to carry out the recommendations contained in the report 
of the International Boundary Commission.*® The door was at 
last open for the early rectification of the Rio Grande immedi- 
ately below El Paso. 

Once the Mexican government had placed a stamp of approval 
on the plan outlined by the boundary commission, Kellogg ap- 


88Saenz to Schoenfield, November 13, 1925, in ibid., 583-584. 

87Schoenfield to Kellogg, August 13, 1925, in ibid., 578. 

88Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 59, No. 11 (De- 
cember, 1933), 1552. The river’s tendency to deposit silt in the river bed in the 
El Paso area resulted in the raising of the bed above the level of the street in 
some locations. Enough filling had taken place by 1933 to raise the bed to a level 
twelve feet higher than the one it had occupied in 1907. 

39Kellogg to Sheffield, June 12, 1926, in Foreign Relations, 1926, II, 709. 

#0Saenz to Kellogg, July 19, 1926, in ibid., 710. Saenz believed that the work 
should be conducted under the direction of the International Boundary Commis- 
sion instead of by a special commission as suggested by Kellogg, but in any case 
the commission should not include the questions of the Chamizal, Cordova Island, 
or El Horcon. The Chamizal had been awarded to Mexico in 1911, and any 
query dealing with the validity of the award should be decided by the Hague 
Tribunal. 
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parently lost interest in the limited scope of the enterprise and 
pressed for a more comprehensive program, explaining that the 
Department of State 


has arrived at the conclusion that instead of proceeding at this time 
to rectify the channel of the river for the few miles immediately 
below El Paso, it would be desirable to endeavor to come to an 
agreement with the Mexican Government upon a general plan for 
the rectification of the channel as far down as Fort Quitman ... or 
to the entrance to the Box Cafon.** 


An encouraging report from the boundary commission re- 
vealed that a possible settlement of the dispute with Mexico 
was in the offing. A mutual agreement had been reached deter- 
mining the title to forty-two tracts of land along the Texas border 
comprising four thousand acres which had become detached from 
one country or the other by the natural action of the stream.** 
On December 21, 1928, the International Boundary Commission 
released a report recommending the engineering feasibility of 
the preliminary plans for the stabilization of the boundary and 
the rectification of the Rio Grande.** Engineer Gustavo P. Ser- 
rano, Mexican boundary commissioner, forwarded the report to 
his government. After the Mexican government had perused its 
contents, it authorized Ambassador Manuel C. Tellez to approve 
the report with important reservations. The Mexican govern- 
ment only favored a study of the “engineering and construction 
problems pertinent to the protection against floods of the lands 
on either side of the bank without including problems of an 
international character;” whereas the boundary commission had 
seen fit to include “the stabilization of the dividing line and 
the rectification of the Rio Bravo.’** Secretary of State Henry 
L. Stimson replied that the Department of State favored a plan 
which not only included the prevention of further disastrous 
floods in the El Paso-Juarez area but provided for “a river chan- 
nel and boundary line in such location that all lands to the North 


41Joseph C. Grew to Schoenfield, Sept. 20, 1926, ibid., 711. 
42George A. Finch, “Boundary Dispute with Mexico,” American Journal of 
International Law, XXII (1928) , 643; New York Times, June 19, 1928, 12:5. 


48Minute No. 111, International Boundary Commission, United States and Mex- 
ico, December 21, 1928, in Foreign Relations, 1929, Ill, 473. 


¢4Tellez to Kellogg, February 6, 1929, in ibid., 473-474. 
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will pertain to the United States, and all lands to the South 
pertain to Mexico.’’** 

The United States lifted its embargo on arms and ammunition 
to Mexico in July, 1929, and further announced that all domestic 
strife had terminated within the Mexican republic, thereby in- 
viting a closer relationship between the two countries.‘ The 
boundary commission seized this opportunity to devote serious 
attention to the banco problem which had increased in impor- 
tance as a result of the border patrol’s inability to suppress illicit 
traffic.** At this time only the banco question blocked the accept- 
ance of the boundary commission’s plan for the rectification of 
the Rio Grande.** Serrano and the American commissioner, 
Lawrence M. Lawson, were busily engaged in preparing a com- 
prehensive report covering the entire subject of river rectification 
and boundary stabilization between El Paso and Box Canyon.*° 
The prospects for an early agreement were so favorable that the 
Department of State dispatched J. Reuben Clark, Jr., to assist 
Lawson as a special representative of the United States.°° 

The Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs, Genaro Estrada, 
invited the International Boundary Commission to meet in Mex- 
ico City for a conference regarding the plan outlined in the 
commission’s report (Minute 111) .°* The Department of State 
approved the meeting, and Lawrence Lawson, American com- 
missioner; W. E. Robertson, El Paso chairman on river rectifica- 
tion; and C. M. Ainsworth, consulting engineer, attended the 
conference when it convened on July 28, 1930.°* The plan ap- 
proved at the conference (Minute 129) comprised a feasible, 
economical engineering project. In substance Minute 129 pro- 
posed: (1) to decrease the length of the river between El Paso 


45Stimson to Tellez, May 13, 1929, in ibid., 475. 

46Herbert Clark Hoover (W. S. Meyers, ed.), State Papers and Other Public 
Writings (2 vols.; Garden City, 1934), L, 76. 

47Callahan, American Policy in Mexican Relations, 621. The International Water 
Commission was also working on an agreement to control the division of water 
for purposes of irrigation and the problem of river improvement for protection 
from floods. 

48Estrada to Johnson, May 7, 1930, in Foreign Relations, 1930, III, 539. 

49Cotton to Tellez, October 23, 1929, in ibid., 1929, III, 479. 

50Footnote 45, in ibid., 1y30, II, 537. 

51Estrada to Lowry, May 27, 1930, in Foreign Relations, 1930, III, 541. 

52Stimson to Lowry, May 29, 1930, in ibid., 541. 
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and Box Canyon from 155 miles to eighty-eight miles by straight- 
ening the channel;** (2) to construct a flood retention dam 
twenty-two miles below the Elephant Butte Dam** on the Rio 
Grande, thereby creating a flood-retention reservoir of some 
100,000-acre feet at Caballo, New Mexico; (3) to locate the 
channel so that neither country would gain nor lose from the 
exchange of national territory; and (4) to devise a payment 
plan which would take into consideration the estimated value 
of agricultural investments in the El Paso-Juarez valley and the 
proportionate benefits to be received. The estimated cost of the 
project was placed at $6,106,500. Of this total certain items were 
not proratable, such as the purchase of private channel rights, 
acquisition of rights of way, costs for changes in irrigation works, 
and miscellaneous overhead expenses. These deductions left a 
proratable total of $4,932,300, of which Mexico’s share was 
$591,876 (12 per cent) and that of the United States, $4,340,424 
(88 per cent) .*° 

The Department of State authorized Ambassador Dwight Whit- 
ney Morrow to make a treaty according to the plan submitted 
by the International Boundary Commission; each government 
would mutually exchange jurisdiction and title to one-half of 
the area in the rectified channel and the total area of the tracts 
detached from each country. Morrow was instructed to settle the 
Chamizal case and other territorial differences “not covered by 
[the] rectified project but which are included therein.”** At a 


53By increasing the fall or gradient from 1.82 feet per mile to 3.2 feet per mile 
' the more rapid flow of the current would help to clear the channel of silt deposits. 
For the engineering details see, “Joint Report of Consulting Engineers Rio Grande 
Rectification El Paso-Juarez Valley, July 16, 1930,” Department of State, Treaty 
Series (Washington, 1934), No. 864, 19-48. 

54The creation of Elephant Butte Dam in 1916 provided a reservoir of some 
2,600,000-acre-foot capacity which not only brought a regulated water supply but 
also protected the valley from floods originating above that point. 

55Minute 129 of the International Boundary Commission, United States and 
Mexico, July 31, 1930, in Foreign Relations, 1930, III, 545-546; New York Times, 
August 14, 1930, 7:1. Press Releases, I{I, No. 99 (August 16, 1930), 97. In 1934 the 
Public Works Administration made available $2,800,000 for work on the dam 
and reservoir erected at Caballo, New Mexico. 

5éCastle to Morrow, August 21, 1930, in Foreign Relations, 1930, Ill, 551-552. 
The department also instructed Ambassador Morrow to obtain Mexican accept- 
ance of the thalweg of the rectified channel as the boundary between the two 
countries, but a telegram of August 22 advised him to eliminate this paragraph 
from the message. 
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meeting held in Juarez, the boundary commission decided that 
the 


center of the rectified channel shall be the international dividing 
line, and sections which, as a result of these cuts, may fall on the 
Mexican side of the center of the rectified channel shall be considered 
as under Mexican sovereignty, and those on the opposite side shall 
be considered under American sovereignty, each Government recip- 
rocally renouncing in favor of the other rights acquired to its share 
of said sections situated on the opposite side of the center of the 
rectified channel.*? 


By 1931 the governments of Mexico and the United States 
had approved in principle the engineering plan of the boundary 
commission, and the prospects for the early conclusion of a 
treaty for the rectification of the Rio Grande in the vicinity of 
E] Paso were excellent.** The Department of State felt reasonably 
secure in authorizing Lawrence Lawson, also American commis- 
sioner on the International Water Commission,** to make addi- 
tional surveys for the development of engineering plans for 
storage dams on the lower Rio Grande.” 

Disquieting rumors that the Mexican government was on the 
verge of ceding territory to the United States adversely aroused 
the Mexican people and temporarily delayed the Mexican gov- 
ernment’s open acceptance of the proposed treaty. President 
Abelardo L. Rodriguez somewhat allayed public opinion when 
he issued the statement that 


my government will never close any treaty implying loss or modi- 


57Morrow to Stimson, September g, 1930, in ibid., 556-557. 
5sHoover, State Papers and Other Public Writings, II, 80. 


59The Department of State decided on June 15, 1927, that a new commission 
should be titled the International Water Commission, United States and Mexico. 
Lawrence Lawson, then American commissioner on the International Boundary 
Commission, was appointed to head the American section. By an act of Congress, 
the American section of the International Water Commission was abolished in 
June, 1932, and its functions, powers, and duties were transferred to the American 
section of the International Boundary Commission. For the United States this 
entailed no change in leadership since Lawson headed both commissions. Hack- 
worth, Digest of International Law, I, 587-588. Press Releases, No. 348 (July 30, 
1932) » 74 

80The Department of State sent Colonel S. F. Crecelius of Texas, civil engineer 
for more than thirty years, to assist Lawson. Herbert J. S. Devries, member of the 
bars of Nebraska and New Mexico, also accompanied the American commissioner 
because of his experience in legal matters embracing land and irrigation law in 
the West. Press Releases, No. 178 (April 4, 1931), 240. 
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fication of the integrity of the national territory, for my antecedents 
as a revolutionary and as a Mexican and my attitude as President 
would not allow me to do so.** 


Ambassador J. Reuben Clark, Jr., and Foreign Minister Jose 
Manuel Puig Cassauranc reached a final agreement and signed 
a treaty on February 1, 1933, rectifying the Rio Grande in the 
El Paso-Juarez valley and settling questions pertaining to the 
boundary according to Minute 129.°* The actual work to be 
undertaken in the construction of the new channel comprised 
an ambitious project. The stabilization of the river from El Paso 
to the mouth of the Box Canyon not only entailed reducing the 
length of the stream from 155 river miles to eighty-eight miles 
but also included the building of parallel levees approximately 
590 feet apart. The rectification project took four years to com- 
plete. A total of 5,121 acres of land was cut from the United 
States and was exchanged for an equal amount from Mexico, 
and a total of 17,000,000 cubic yards of earth was moved during 
the digging of the eighty-eight-mile channel. The construction 
costs slightly exceeded $6,000,000, and the work afforded some 
3,800,000 man-hours employment. The top of the United States’ 
levee was surfaced as a roadway for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of the project and was likewise used by immigration and 
customs officers in the enforcement of the law.** 

As the treaty contained no reference to the Chamizal question, 
its status remains unchanged. The United States continues to 
exercise de facto jurisdiction in the tract, but many problems 
arise which are difficult to solve. In the question of private land 
titles the United States tacitly has agreed that all persons claim- 
ing prima facie Mexican title in the Chamizal who were actually 
occupying the lands on March 15, 1910, will not be interfered 
with. Mexico continues to insist that the area is subject to its 
jurisdiction and that it can only change hands through cession. 


61New York Times, October 22, 1932, 6:6. 

62Convention between the United States of America and Mexico, February 1, 
1933, Treaty Series, No. 864, 1934, 2. Text of the treaty is contained in Congres- 
sional Record, 73rd Cong., 1st Sess., 2337-2338; Treaty Information Bulletin, No. 
41 (February 28, 1933), 6. Ratifications were exchanged between Dr. Louis Padilla 
Nervo and Secretary of State Cordell Hull at Washington, D. C., on November 19, 
1933. New York Times, November 11, 1933, 2:4. 

63Statement of the American Commissioner of the International Boundary Com- 
mission, Lawrence Lawson, dated October 5, 1949 (in possession of the author). 
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The United States is unlikely to concede this because cession 
would entail recognition and perpetuity of all titles bestowed by 
the former sovereign. Despite Foreign Minister Cassauranc’s 
optimistic prediction that the signing of the rectification treaty 
would lead to a compromise on the Chamizal, the tract apparent- 
ly will serve as a pawn for Mexico in future boundary nego- 
tiations. 

The United States had been the prime mover in the discus- 
sions leading to the rectification of the Rio Grande and the 
stabilization of the international dividing line. It had made 
determined efforts to acquire the important and valuable Cham- 
izal and Cordova tracts. To accomplish these objectives the De- 
partment of State sometimes had employed diplomatic pressure 
and had even been aided by recurrent floods, but the final docu- 
ment proved to be less comprehensive than originally had been 
desired. To this extent the American government had sustained 
a diplomatic defeat. Important benefits have undeniably accrued 
to the United States from the Treaty of 1933, for it has enabled 
the better enforcement of national laws, it has absolved many 
embarrassing questions dealing with territorial sovereignty, and 
it has reduced the possibility of future flood menaces. Several 
floods of considerable magnitude have since passed through the 
rectified channel practically unnoticed except by the engineers 
and their recording instruments. 

The Mexican government was fully cognizant of the advan- 
tages that it would derive from a rectified channel and was 
equally anxious to protect the Juarez valley from flood damage. 
Only the unconstrained suspicion that the United States might 
acquire Mexican territory without compensation prevented the 
Mexican government from concluding an earlier rectification 
agreement. Mexico could claim a signal diplomatic victory, how- 
ever, for it had forestalled every effort of the American govern- 
ment to obtain undisputed control of the Chamizal and Cordova 
tracts. American recognition of Mexican sovereignty over Cor- 
dova Island was followed by the erection of a barbed-wire fence 
and by Mexican occupation. 

The stabilization of the international dividing line and the 
construction of a flood channel were achievements of consider- 
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able merit, which could only have been effected through a mu- 
tually satisfactory compromise agreement; the Treaty of 1933 
largely reflected this point of view. The terms of the agreement 
were novel and interesting in that two sovereign nations peace- 
ably consented to exchange territory and to alter their common 
boundary. Perhaps the greatest contribution that can be derived 
from the Rio Grande settlement, therefore, is the excellent 
example that the treaty set for the application of peaceful change 
in the adjustment of boundary problems. 
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Che Callahan Expedition, 1855 


ERNEST C. SHEARER 


INCE Texas had been settled largely by inhabitants from 

the southern part of the United States, it was natural that 

these Americans should have had a vital interest in the 
outcome of the revolution between Texas and Mexico which was 
well under way in 1835. In that year the Texans were rather 
successful. General Martin Perfecto de Cés, commandant of the 
eastern interior provinces, surrendered on December 14 and 
started for Mexico; in the same month, however, Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Anna placed the government of Mexico in the hands 
of others and assumed personal command of the army at San 
Luis Potosi. From all parts of the Republic, he assembled troops 
with which to deal with Texas." 

Facing such a situation, Texas doubly welcomed volunteers 
from the United States; therefore, twenty-one-year-old James 
Hughes Callahan from Georgia could expect to find a cordial 
greeting when he arrived in Texas with Captain William Ward’s 
command in December, 1835. Upon the organization of the 
Georgia battalion about December 25, Callahan became a ser- 
geant in Captain James C. Winn’s company. After Ward’s com- 
mand surrendered at Goliad on March 22, 1836, Callahan and 
fifteen others were detailed at Victoria to build a floating bridge, 
or boat, and consequently escaped the famous Goliad massacre 
of March 27. Callahan later escaped from the Mexicans and at 
Velasco on June g, 1836, was issued an honorable discharge from 
the Texan army “in consideration of his services and sufferings.” 
He was then given $106, a passport to the United States, and a 
paper requesting that he be aided by the civil and military 
authorities of Texas.” 

Callahan, however, chose to remain in Texas, settling first at 
Gonzales and later at Seguin. A large part of his life was spent 

1Eugene C. Barker, Mexico and Texas, 1821-1835 (Dallas, 1929), 135; George 
Lockhart Rives, The United States and Mexico (2 vols.; New York, 1913), I, 364. 

2Comptroller’s Military Service Records, Texas State Archives; Harbert Daven- 


port, Notes from an unfinished study of Fannin and his men (MS. in Texas State 
Archives) . 
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in the military service of the Republic and of the state. Once, 
while searching for Indians who had stolen horses at Gonzales, 
Captain Ben McCulloch, Callahan, and fourteen companions 
made a surprise attack at dawn on an encampment of twenty-two 
warriors, killing five and wounding several others. On November 
g, 1841, Callahan was elected captain of a company of minute 
men and in 1842 was called into active service after General 
Adrian Woll’s invasion of Texas.‘ 

The story of the Texas frontier is replete with Indian depre- 
dations. Nevertheless, from 1852 to 1855, while the United States 
was attempting to settle the Texas Indians on reservations, the 
border was quieter than usual.* During the summer of 1855, 
however, a large portion of the mounted troops which had been 
kept for several years on the ‘Texas frontier was withdrawn and 
dispatched to Kansas. As soon as these troops left, the Indians 
renewed hostile incursions into the frontier settlements, killing 
the citizens and stealing horses.° 

After receiving complaints regarding depredations on the 
Guadalupe River in the upper part of Comal County, Governor 
E. M. Pease communicated with Brevet Major General R. F. 
Smith, commander of the department of Texas. Pease requested 
a company of mounted men for protection of that neighborhood, 
because since the Indians had escaped punishment, their desire 
to repeat their visits had simply been whetted. The citizens were 
threatening to arm and to attack any Indian whom they might 
find. Governor Pease feared that the consequences of such an 
act would bring on a general war with all the tribes of the 
frontier.® 

The United States Army failed to respond to Pease’s request 
as soon as he thought it should. Thus, on July 5, 1855, in order 
to protect the citizens residing on the Blanco River and on the 


3Williamson County Sun, January 30, 1931; William S. Speer, The Encyclopedia 
of the New West (2 vols.; Marshall, 1881), I, 575; John Henry Brown, Jndian Wars 
and Pioneers of Texas (Austin, n.d.) , 601; Muster Roll, Army of the Republic, Gon- 
zales County Minute Men, 1841, Texas State Archives. 

#Walter Prescott Webb, The Texas Rangers (Boston, 1935), 145- 

SE. M. Pease, Message of the Governor of the State of Texas to the Sixth 
Legislature, November 5, 1855 (MS. in Texas State Archives) . 

SE. M. Pease to R. F. Smith, June 20, 1855 (MS. in Governor's Letters, Texas 
State Archives) . 
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Guadalupe River and its tributaries in Comal and Bexar coun- 
ties, ‘from the thefts and murders to which they are constantly 
subjected by marauding bands of Indians,” Pease authorized 
Callahan to raise a company of mounted men to serve three 
months unless sooner discharged. The company was not to ex- 
ceed in number a mounted company of the United States Army, 
which was composed of one captain, one first lieutenant, one 
second lieutenant, four sergeants, four corporals, one farrier, 
two buglers, and seventy-five privates. Officers were to be selected 
in proportion to the number of men. Because of the financial 
condition of the state, the members of the proposed company 
would have to supply their own horses, ammunition, arms, sub- 
sistence, art forage and would have to “rely upon the justice of 
the Legislature to reimburse them” later.’ 

Pease instructed Callahan to give the settlers in Comal and 
Bexar counties full protection against the Indians. He continued: 


It is expected that you will be actively engaged in ranging in their 
vicinity unless it may become necessary to pursue any marauding 
parties of Indians that may be found in the neighborhood, in which 
case you are authorized to follow them up and chastise them wherever 
they may be found. 

I reply with confidence upon your good sense and prudence to avoid 
attacking any Indians or tribes who are peacibly disposed.* 


About the middle of July, General Smith promised Governor 
Pease that a party of mounted riflemen would be sent to the 
neighborhood where the depredations had been committed as 
soon as a command returned from the duty on which it was then 
engaged.° 

Callahan’s company of eighty-eight men was mustered into 
service on July 20, 1855. Callahan was forty years old at that 
time; the ages of his men ran from sixteen to forty-four, with 
about one-third of his group twenty years or younger. Seguin 
furnished more men than any other town, but San Marcos and 


TE. M. Pease to J. H. Callahan, July 5, 1855 (MS. in Governor's Letters, Texas 
State Archives) . 

8Ibid. 

®E. M. Pease to Muncy, Maverick, Lockwood, and other citizens of Bexar County, 
July 25, 1855 (MS. in Governor's Letters, Texas State Archives) . 
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Austin were well represented. Among the officers of the company 
was First Lieutenant Edward Burleson, Jr., son of the general.’ 

After receiving a memorial from the citizens of Bexar County 
asking for protection, Pease decided to have Callahan divide his 
company, with one group on the Guadalupe River and the other 
in Medina and Bexar counties." 

While Callahan apparently was carrying out instructions re- 
garding frontier protection, William R. Henry published in 
several newspapers a proclamation to the people of Texas, in 
which he announced the preparation of an expedition against 
the neighboring Mexican states. Because Santa Anna’s govern- 
ment was harboring the Lipans and Seminoles who raided the 
Texas frontier, Henry appealed to the American people to sup- 
port the expedition which would join the revolutionists in Mex- 
ico. He believed that since the government of the United States 
would not provide adequate security, the Texans should ‘“‘take 
the matter in their own hands and correct the evils that exist 
on the frontier.” Crying ‘““War to death against Santa Anna and 
his government,” Henry called for help to Mexican “‘patriots.” 
Among other statements, he added: 


Our only reward we seek for, and with which we shall return 
happy to our firesides, is to see re-established the federal system, and 
to secure treaties by which the interests of both countries shall be 
protected, and which will allow us to exchange our products with 
yours, without fear of molestation under the protection of just and 
equitable tariffs, thus giving a new impulse to the prosperity of 
our countries.1? 


Juan N. Almonte, Mexican minister to the United States, 
noticed in the National Intelligencer, a Washington, D. C., 
newspaper, that preparations were in progress in ‘Texas for an 
invasion of Mexico. On August 15, he urged the American Sec- 
retary of State, William L. Marcy, to have the leader of the band 
arrested.’* Marcy informed Almonte that it was not the practice 


10Ranger Muster Rolls, Texas State Archives. 

11E. M. Pease to J. H. Callahan, July 25, 1855 (MS. in Governor's Letters, Texas 
State Archives) . 

12Texas State Gazette (Austin), August 11, 1855. 

13]. N. Almonte to W. L. Marcy, August 15, 1855, in William R. Mauning (ed.), 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, Inter-American Affairs, 1831-1860 
(12 vols.; Washington, 1932-1939), IX, 782. 
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of the Department of State to base official proceedings upon 
information derived from public papers but that he would re- 
quest the Secretary of War to transmit Almonte’s note to General 
R. F. Smith." 

This diplomatic protest had no effect upon Henry. He and 
ahout twenty followers scattered themselves along the river and 
crossed without opposition to offer their services to revolutionists. 
“But being as well appreciated on that side, as on this, their 
services were refused and they were advised to cross back to 
Texas,’ which they did." 

Henry then wrote Governor Pease on September 2, 1855, 
urging the governor to appoint him as commander of a company 
of volunteers. Henry’s own words best convey his thoughts: 


I am well aware of the delicate situation it places you in deciding 
among the several individuals of your friends who are applicants for 
the same appointment; and if not perfectly in accordance with your 
feelings to confer this favor upon myself, I will be satisfied if you will 
so order the organization of the company, if your Excellency should 
think proper to call them out, as to give all aspirants for the Cap- 
taincy a fair opportunity to be elected upon their merits and personal 
popularity—in this case I am willing to try my hand with any and all 
who may see proper to oppose me. ... I shall not trouble your 
Excellency with many reasons why I think I am entitled to some 
notice at your hands and some appointment under the State govern- 
ment—but will merely state to you that I have always been a substan- 
tial supporter of your public acts and administration and an admirer 
of your Justice and patriotism. ... 


In conclusion permit me to congratulate you upon the unanimity 
with which your fellow citizens have selected you to the high office 
of chief magistrate of the State, and in the face of such strong oppo- 
sition. I am rejoiced at the defeat of such an abominable ... party 
as the Know Nothing party—and was much troubled in mind that I 
could not be present at the election to assist in that defeat—But I 
have the satisfaction to know, within my own heart, I was engaged 
at the time in an honorable cause, and in assisting a down trodden 
people to cast off the Yoke of Tyranny—I was in the Territory of 
Mexico and cast my little influence in the success which has attended 
the Federal and liberal party to overturn the despotic sway of Santa 
Anna.?® 


14Marcy to Almonte, August 20, 1855, in ibid., 192. 
15R. F. Smith to S. Cooper, in ibid., 193. 


16W. R. Henry to E. M. Pease, September 2, 1855 (MS. in Governor's Letters, 
Texas State Archives) . 
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In 1855 Mexican affairs were in a turmoil. Santa Anna was 
fast approaching the end of his political career; his strongest 
opposition, led by Juan Alvarez, had been organized the year 
before in the state of Guerrero. On February 20, 1854, Alvarez 
had raised the standard of revolt and on March 1 had pronounced 
the Plan of Ayutla, which demanded the removal of Santa Anna 
and called for a constituent congress to frame a federal consti- 
tution. The plan gave impetus to a national movement. Ignacio 
Comonfort, commander at Acapulco, joined the revolt. Santa 
Anna tried several expedients to stifle opposition and to retain 
office but all in vain. At three o’clock on the morning of August 
g, 1855, he left Mexico City for Vera Cruz, where he resigned 
his powers and afterwards sailed for Havana. On August 13 the 
garrison in Mexico City announced for the Plan of Ayutla. 
Alvarez became temporary president on October 4 and was fol- 
lowed by Comonfort on December 11.7 

Despite their success Alvarez and Comonfort were not without 
opposition. The Texas State Gazette reported on September 22, 
1855: 

The affairs of our sister Republic are in a deplorable condition. 
[Santiago] Vidauri and Alverez are now at the head of opposing fac- 


tions, and each is holding out inducements to attract the largest 
number to his standard.18 


The national disturbances reverberated in the border states 
of Mexico. During the first part of August the revolutionists 
around Matamoros established their headquarters at Reynosa. 
Within a month they hoped to be strong enough to attack Gen- 
eral Adrian Woll, who recently had been reinforced with two 
hundred men." 

Meanwhile, the Indian raids and depredations continued in 
Texas. The citizens of San Antonio held a mass meeting on 
September 1, drew up resolutions setting forth the inadequacy 
of the United States troops to furnish protection, and urged the 
governor to provide it. News reached Austin that hostile Indians 
were within four miles of San Antonio and that several murders 


17Herbert Ingram Priestley, The Mexican Nation (New York, 1923), 320-323; 
Alfonso Teja Zabre, Historia de Mexico (Mexico, 1933), 43- 


18Texas State Gazette, September 22, 1855. 
19San Antonio Ledger, September 8, 1855. 
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had been committed on upper Cibola Creek. As a result, Pease 
hurried to San Antonio, hoping to meet General Smith and to 
obtain some action. Failing to find the general, Pease wrote him 
that unless something was done speedily the settlements north 
and west of San Antonio would have to be abandoned.” 

On September 8 Captain Thomas F. McKinney reported that 
Indians had stolen a number of horses and killed a number of 
cattle on the Blanco River. Four days later the citizens of Comal 
County held a public meeting at New Braunfels to consider 
frontier protection, as forays had been made in their midst, al- 
most one hundred miles from the acknowledged frontier.** 

Reports were circulated that the Indian raiders were Lipans 
from Mexico who were riding into Texas, doing mischief, and 
then hurrying back across the Rio Grande.” General Smith 
reported to Colonel S. Cooper, United States adjutant general, 
on September 8, 1855, as follows: 


The Lipan Indians who are located in Mexico near our border and 
protected by authorities there, cross constantly in small parties and 
steal horses and mules. The country being flooded by late rains, it 
is almost impossible to trail them, and the Mounted Riflemen who 
have attempted it have not been successful for that reason.?* 


As a consequence of these reports, Callahan and his men left 
Bandera Pass on September 18 on a scouting expedition toward 
the Rio Grande in pursuit of the Lipan Indians. His party was 
soon joined by Henry and some of his stragglers, who had crossed 
the Rio Grande into Texas. On September 25, the battalion 
reached Encina on the Leona River, where the members elected 
officers. Callahan was chosen commander of the battalion, but 
differences arose over the selection of a captain. Although Henry 
won the election by a small majority, several members of the 
command expressed dissatisfaction over his filibustering activities. 


20E. M. Pease to R. F. Smith, September 5, 1855 (MS. in Governor's Letters, 
Texas State Archives); Texas State Gazette, September 8, 1855; ibid., September 
15, 1855. 

21Texas State Gazette, September 22, 1855. 

22Robert Weir to Dr. Andrew Weir, Texas State Times (Austin), September 8, 
1855; ibid., October 6, 1855; Pease, message, November 5, 1855 (MS. in Texas State 
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28R. F. Smith to S. Cooper, September 8, 1855, in Manning, Diplomatic Cor- 
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After some sparring between Henry and Callahan, the battalion 
decided to hold a new election and to discuss the object of the 
expedition on the next day. At this time those who did not want 
to serve under Henry organized another company with Nat 
Benton as captain. Benton’s company mustered some 35 men, 
Henry’s another 35, and Callahan's about 60, an approximate 
total of 130. 

After the election of officers Callahan informed the battalion 
that his instructions came from Governor Pease and that he 
expected to obey them to the letter. If it became necessary 
for the Texans to cross the Rio Grande, they would do so for 
the sole purpose of chastising the Indians; Mexicans and their 
property were not to be disturbed. All who expected to harm 
the Mexicans were warned to quit the ranks at once or thereafter 
suffer the penalty of disobedience. The men seemed to be in 
accord with Callahan on this point. 

Continuing on the Lipan trail, the men reached the swollen 
waters of the Rio Grande on September 29. The battalion 
camped four miles north of Eagle Pass, opposite the Mexican 
town of Piedras Negras, while Callahan, Benton, and Henry pro- 
ceeded to Eagle Pass.** 

Accounts of the expedition diverge at this point. Callahan 
maintained that the alcalde of Piedras Negras after being 
informed that the expedition’s purpose was solely to chastise the 
Lipans, seemed well pleased and offered to furnish aid if neces- 
sary. Callahan explained that he crossed the Rio Grande three 
miles below Eagle Pass to avoid the United States garrison at 
Fort Duncan, which had been represented to Callahan as ready 
to oppose his crossing. He also reported receipt of a friendly 
note from Emilio Langberg, military commander of the state of 
Coahuila.** On the other hand, Langberg maintained that on 
October 1 Henry took charge of some Mexican ferries and forced 
the pilots under guard to carry the expedition across the river. 
Some three days were required to transport the men, horses, and 
supplies. Langberg maintained that the avoidance of the United 


24Galveston Daily News, January 8, 1893. 
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States troops was proof that the men were intent upon a fili- 
bustering expedition.”* 

There has been considerable speculation concerning the pur- 
poses of the Callahan expedition. Callahan and Pease insisted that 
it was for the sole purpose of punishing the Indians, but there 
is some evidence that the expedition was interested in the 
recovery of runaway slaves. During the summer of 1855 the 
Texas State Gazette and the Bastrop Advertiser were insisting 
that something must be done to recover runaway slaves who 
had escaped to Mexico.*" Jesse Sumpter, a resident of Eagle Pass, 
believed that this was the object of Callahan’s expedition.** 
Frederick L. Olmstead in A Journey Through Texas states that 
the group was really on a reconnaissance to recover runaway 
slaves.*® J. Fred Rippy, a contemporary historian, believes that 
slave hunters were likely interested in the expedition but that 
“there may have been a vague intention, also, of occupying a 
portion of northern Mexico.”*” The Mexican Border Commission 
many years later concluded that under the pretext of punishing 
the Lipans, “there were necessarily concealed more extensive 
plans,” including the recapture of fugitive slaves.** Callahan's 
own letter to Pease admits some connection with slave hunters: 


It is probably known to your Excellency that some attempts have 
been made by the citizens of Texas to make arrangements with the 
revolutionary authorities on the other side of the Rio Grande for 
the recovery of runaway negroes; this was attempted through the 
agency of Mr. Reddell, who visited that country and conferred with 

26Emilio Langberg to Editors Bejareno, in Texas State Times, November 17, 
1855; Report of the Committee of Investigation Sent in 1873 by the Mexican 
Government to the Frontier of Texas (New York, 1875), 192; Menchaca to Lang- 
berg, October 7, 1855, in Ejercito del norte (Callahan-Henry), comunicacion 
de sus jefe el Gral. Santiago Vidaurre sobre la invasion de voluntarios ‘Texanos, 
incendio de Piedras Negras por los mismos, actitud que tomo el Comfe. del 
Fuerto Duncan, contestacion de este jefe, causas de estos sucesos segun aparece, 
por comunicacion reservada, del consul mexicano en Brownsville, y que transcribe 
armas-de la maroma en que fueron derrotados los Texanos el 3 de Oct. de 1855, 
Expediente D/481.3/5538, No Legajo, n.p., in Archives, Secretaria de Guerra y 
Marina, Mexico, D. F. 

27Texas State Gazette, June 2, 1855. 

28Jesse Sumpter, Life of Jesse Sumpter, the oldest citizen of Eagle Pass, ‘lexas 
(MS. in archives, University of Texas) , 32. 
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authorities there and had assurances of success. I saw this gentleman 
at San Antonio before I went to the Rio Grande; he told me there 
would be no difficulty in my crossing; that he expected to be there 
again before I reached the river, and would procure the necessary 
authority and send it by express to me. When | received the paper 
alluded to I supposed the arrangement had been made.** 


One hundred and eleven men crossed to the Mexican side; 
some fifteen or twenty chose to remain in Eagle Pass. On March 
g the Texans who had crossed the Rio Grande marched toward 
the Indian camp which was supposed to be three leagues west 
of San Fernando.** After a few miles march, they were informed 
by a Mexican itinerant that the Mexicans were planning an 
ambush. The men, in “fine spirits,” refused to believe their 
informer and continued the march. They had traveled eight 
or nine miles farther to a point about twenty-two miles from 
Piedras Negras, when their attention was called to a cloud of 
dust rising from a mott of timber near Escondido Creek and 
approximately 250 yards ahead. Since cattle were peacefully 
grazing near the mott, their fears of an ambush were dispelled, 
and they joked as they rode toward the timber. On reaching the 
mott, however, the Texans found that it concealed a Mexican 
detachment.** 

The Escondido skirmish ensued. At the approach of darkness 
the Mexicans withdrew toward San Fernando to renew their 
supply of ammunition, which had been exhausted during the 
fight, and Callahan retreated toward the border. The Mexicans 
maintained that they had won a victory, since the Americans 
withdrew toward the Rio Grande; the Americans claimed a 
victory because the Mexicans marched toward San Fernando. 
The Mexican loss, according to Langberg, was four killed and 
three wounded. The American loss was four killed and seven 
wounded, but Callahan reported that sixty or seventy Mexicans 
and Indians had been killed. Langberg denied that any Indians 
were engaged in the battle. 

The next morning, October 4, Callahan’s expedition proceeded 


82Callahan to Pease, dated October 13, 1855, in Texas State Gazette, October 
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to Piedras Negras and took possession of the town.** Concerning 
this event, a member of the expedition, J. $. McDowell, recorded 
in his diary: 


When day dawned Captain Callahan sent a demand to the Alcalde to 
surrender the town. It contained 1500 or 2000 inhabitants. In case of 
refusal he proposed sacking it forthwith. A deputation of Piedras 
Negras citizens came down. They accepted the terms of an uncon- 
ditional surrender. We then marched in regular order into town, 
and halted in front of the Alcalde’s house, attached to which was a 
rude stone fort, which we made our headquarters. Whereupon the 


35Langberg to Editors Bejareno, dated October 25, 1855, in Texas State Times, 
November 17, 1855; Callahan to Pease, in Texas State Gazette, October 13, 1855; 
Report of the Committee of Investigation Sent in 1873, 192, 193; Menchaca to 
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Alcalde, a short fleshy man, waddled out, nervously waving a hastily 
improvised flag on a short stick. With many smiles and gracious bows 
he gave up his keys and authority to our leader. He also promised 
to have all the arms and munitions delivered immediately at the 
guard house. These when collected and turned over, constituted 
quite a military museum. ... The writer can truly assert that if any 
property was plundered and appropriated for private use by our 
men, except for forage and to appease hunger, such was an exception 
and not a rule.** 


Callahan fortified himself in Piedras Negras and took every 
possible precaution to defend his position against a surprise 
attack. Captain Sidney Burbank, commander of the United 
States garrison at Fort Duncan in Eagle Pass, offered Callahan 
protection if he wished to cross over to the American side, but 
hoping to gain reinforcements, Callahan chose to hold his posi- 
tion. He did, however, transport the wounded to Eagle Pass and 
crossed to see them later in the evening of October 4. Early next 
morning on hearing a report that Mexicans were approaching 
Piedras Negras, Callahan hurried back to his command. Before 
leaving Eagle Pass, he dispatched a note to Captain Burbank 
asking for help; Burbank refused since Callahan had not accepted 
his previous offer of assistance.*? 

Thus Callahan found himself in a precarious situation. He 
had only about ninety men; he had heard rumors to the effect 
that the approaching Mexican army numbered as many as four- 
teen hundred. The Rio Grande was swollen so that he could not 
retreat rapidly. The only alternative Callahan reasoned was to 
hold off the Mexicans until dark; therefore, he gave the order 
to set fire to the houses between his position and the enemy. 
since the houses had thatched roofs, they soon created a formida- 
bie smoke screen. 

A correspondent for the New Orleans Picayune gives his 
impressions regarding the fire as follows: 


At that moment dense volumes of smoke were seen issuing from every 
house, and in a twinkling of an eye the entire village was in flames, 
except a few houses around the plaza where the Texans intended to 
make a stand. They were now surrounded by a wall of flame, and 
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the Mexican commander, Manshaca ... withdrew with his eight 
hundred men without firing a shot. 

As night drew on we had leisure to contemplate the scene. The 
flames of the village, built almost entirely of wood and straw, mount- 
ing into the heavens, illuminated the river and surrounding country 
with the brightness of day—the explosions of powder in the burning 
buildings, the dropping fire from the Texans upon spies and scouts 
from the enemy’s camp, the shouting of the “fillibusteros” as they 
darted about, as it seemed from this side, amidst the very flames, 
altogether formed a mixture of sights and sounds never to be 
forgotten.** 


During the night of October 6, under cover of the smoke 
screen, the Texans moved across the Rio Grande. The commander 
of Fort Duncan pointed four pieces of cannon at Piedras Negras 
as a warning to the Mexicans. Several of the horses refused to 
swim the river, broke loose, and were lost; otherwise the retreat 
was successful. A few hours after daylight the Mexicans entered 
the town and took possession of the smoking ruins. Langberg 
commented as follows: 


Piedras Negras offers now a scene of devastation. A multitude of 
innocent families are without shelter—homeless and ruined. But the 
shame of this barbarous and unjustifiable act shall be as lasting as 
the remembrance of the occurrence.*® 


Sumpter gives some interesting sidelights: 


Then the Americans all rushed for the boats, and crossed over to this 
side, leaving about thirty of their horses right on the bank of the river 
on the Mexican side. They brought their little cannon over on this 
side with them and planted it right on the bank of the river, loaded 
it with grape shot and pointed it towards Piedras Negras, but kept 
out of range of the guns. Callahan’s party commenced hauling their 
plunder off the bank of the river which consisted of a large quantity 
of corn, beans, flour, and produce. While this was going on there 
were a good many men riding about the town of Eagle Pass, and 
every one that I saw had more or less of jewelry displayed about his 
neck and breast, such as gold necklaces, chains, ear-rings, finger-rings, 
watches, and other articles of jewelery, which they seemed to take 
delight in displaying.*° 


88New Orleans Picayune, October 24, 1855 (reprinted in National Intelligencer 
[Washington], November 2, 1855) . 
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The Mexicans were horrified at Callahan’s depredations. 
Santiago Vidauri and Don Juan Alvarez had patched up their 
differences in September; thus Callahan had found a less chaotic 
and less divided situation than he probably had anticipated. On 
October 6, the day that Callahan was retreating across the Rio 
Grande, Vidauri, who had been appointed commander-in-chief 
of the northern frontier, wrote Alvarez as follows: 


I am unaware of the motives of that sudden invasion. However be it 
the result of the machinations of the conservatives as generally 
reported, which I am little inclined to believe, notwithstanding the 
strong body of evidence that concurs to ground this opinion, or be 
the object the recovery of fugitive negroes from the State of ‘Texas 
or a desire to chastise the Lipan Indians, who being at peace among 
us, are said to have committed murders in Texas, I am determined 
to die with the factional force of my command rather than allow 
the territory of Mexico to be violated with impunity.*? 


On the same day and in a similar vein Vidauri wrote to Don 
Guadalupe Garcia, military commander of the city of Matamoros: 


Whatever may be the motives of the division which has heretofore 
and unfortunately existed between the people and the army, we must 
forget everything to defend our nationality.*? 


On October 10 Langberg arrived at Piedras Negras and con- 
demned especially the United States officers at Fort Duncan for 
allowing the expedition to pass unmolested after burning a town 
“in the presence and in sight of the American garrison.’ He could 
not “for a moment have believed that they would protect a few 
bandits.” Langberg stated that he “deplored deeply” any depre- 
dations committed by the Lipans and that he was determined to 
render the Indians harmless. He let it be known that the Mexican 
government would expect indemnity for the burning of the 
town.** 

On the day that Callahan captured and occupied Piedras 
Negras he dispatched a letter to Governor Pease. In his reply the 
following day the governor approved Callahan’s invasion of 
Mexico in pursuit of the Indians but reproved Callahan for 


41Santiago Vidauri to Don Juan Alvarez, dated October 6, 1855, in National 
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taking possession of Piedras Negras since he had not been given 
authority to occupy any village or to seize any property of Mex- 
ican citizens. The governor said that Callahan should have 
immediately returned to Texas after the engagement with the 
Indians and ordered him to cross the Rio Grande at once if he 
had not already done so.** 

A month later, on November 5, in his message to the legisla- 
ture, Pease regretted that it “afterwards became necessary’ for 
Callahan to burn Piedras Negras. He thought that Callahan’s 
conduct was excusable since the “Mexican authorities had made 
common cause” with the Indians. Callahan, the governor said, 
was a man of integrity and high character.** 

Public opinion was rather sympathetic toward Callahan’s ac- 
tions. The people of Bexar County held a public meeting and 
resolved ‘that we approve and endorse the action of Capt. Calla- 
han in pursuing the Indians across the Rio Grande, and that the 
commendations of this meeting are hereby tendered him.’’** 
The Texas State Times, Texas State Gazette, and San Antonio 
Herald defended him in their editorials. 

The newspapers in Mexico, particularly El Siglo, used Calla- 
han’s invasion as an excuse to attack James Gadsden and the 
United States legation. Langberg’s letters were published, openly 
accusing the commanders of Forts McIntosh and Duncan, Colonel 
William Wing Loring and Captain Sidney Burbank, of actually 
encouraging lawless filibustering enterprises. Gadsden was an- 
noyed; he believed that the attacks were an attempt on the part 
of the conservatives to discredit the new Alvarez administration. 
He charged Juan Almonte with being the instigator of the in- 
trigue. In a communication to Marcy on November 5, 1855, 
Gadsden wrote: 


You here have a specimen of Mexican Diplomacy and Duplicity, 
which deceives itself; for if it were possible, at this early history of 
the Alvarez Government to involve this Legation, in some irritating 
correspondence, from which Conservatism might hope to profit, from 

44Pease to Callahan, October 10, 1855 (MS. in Governor’s Letters, in ‘Texas State 
Archives) ; Pease, message of November 5, 1855 (MS. in ‘Texas State Archives) . 
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indications on the Northern Frontier however Fillibustering aggres- 
sions may on the surface seem to have offended that quarter, the 
overawing or upsetting Alvarez’s Government in the centre, will 
inevitably lead to dismemberment of six or seven Northern States 
into a new Federation seeking possible ulterior annexation with the 
United States.*? 


On the same day Almonte dispatched a note to Marcy stating 
that the Mexican territory had been invaded by an armed force 
of Texan volunteers, who, on the plea of chastising Indians, had 
crossed the Rio Grande and had completely destroyed Piedras 
Negras. He hoped that the United States would hasten to correct 
“not only the abuse which has been committed of its laws of 
neutrality, but the infraction of the treaty of freindship existing 
between the United States and Mexico.’’** 

General Alvarez entered Mexico City on November 15, 1855, 
followed by his faithful and devoted revolutionary army of 
Guerrero. D. M. Ocampo was replaced by Miguel M. Arrioja as 
minister of foreign affairs of Mexico. On the last day that Ocampo 
was in office, he transmitted to Gadsden ‘‘a grievous complaint of 
irregularities on the Northern Frontier stimulated by the un- 
authorized disturbers of the peace and tranquility of that 

Gadsden repeated his conviction that an intrigue was under 
way by the conservatives to stir up opposition to the United 
States and thereby discredit Alvarez. In a note to Marcy on 
November 17, he wrote: 


If it were possible to comprehend Mexican policy or to penetrate it’s 
Diplomacy, these published Documents might be significant of designs 
to prepare for, or to stimulate a National hostility (Santa Anna’s 
cherished policy) against the U. States and her aggressive spirit. 
Every day only strengthens this Legation in the views ... of the 
intrigues and untiring efforts of the Allies and Conservatives to 
bring Mexico in league with them antagonistic to the liberalism and 
interests of the U. States denounced as Vandalic aggression.*° 


Gadsden reported that the Mexican War Department was 


47Gadsden to Marcy, November 5, 1855, in Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence, 
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making dispositions of its army along the border because the 
United States had countenanced hostile movements on the Rio 
Grande. Vidauri, who had been sympathetic toward the United 
States before the Callahan invasion, was now taking a belligerent 
attitude. Fifteen thousand troops had been ordered to camp in 
San Luis Potosi. Gadsden thought that the Callahan affair, com- 
ing at a time when issues between the two governments were 
seemingly approaching harmony, had been “‘precipitate and indis- 
creet.” He hoped that President Franklin Pierce would consider 
the “policy of not precipitating the Boundary survey and of with- 
holding the payment of the Three Millions” so that the legation 
would have in its hands a “powerful lever’ in dealing with the 
new government.** 

Gadsden replied to the Mexican complaints of the invasion of 
Mexico and the burning of Piedras Negras not in an apologetic 
tone, but in one that would indicate that the United States and 
not Mexico had been wronged. He called Arrioja’s attention to 
the fact that: 


(1) The journals of Mexico City had published accounts of the 
frontier troubles “calculated to mislead and prematurely excite the 
popular mind before the truth or correctness of the imputations 
prejudicial to the good-faith of the U. States could be probed or 
cleared of doubt.” 

(2) It was an injustice to include the Callahan expedition in the 
category of lawless enterprises, since it was acting under the order 
of the Governor of ‘Texas for the purpose of protecting the lives of 
citizens from “Savages ... known to be in the service of Mexico.” 

(3) Since Callahan and his men had been invited into Mexico by 
the Mexicans, and then deceived, they were justified in destroying 
Piedras Negras to prevent annihilation. 

(4) The Mexicans and Indians had combined for his destruction. 

(5) If the Mexicans would refer to the correspondence between 
the American legation and Bonilla for the twelve-month period pre- 
ceding his retirement as minister of relations, they would “read of a 
series of complaints of irregularities and trespasses on the Texan 
domain, involving the savage butcheries of Citizens of the U-States, 
the desolation of settlements, the destruction of property, the viola- 
tion of the sacred seals of mail-bags, the incarceration of American 
Citizens.” 
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(6) The United States was forced to contend with “humiliating 
and irritating restrictions imposed on persons and commercial inter- 
course.” 

(7) The Mexicans had not only enlisted the Lipans in their serv- 
ice, but had invited a lawless band of Seminole Indians from Florida, 
whose chief, Wild Cat, had cooperated in the war of extermination, 
“exempting in its conflagrations and murderings neither property nor 
the weakness of sex or infancy.” 

(8) ‘The Mexicans had interfered with slavery by shielding and 
protecting runaway slaves. 

Gadsden intimated that unless the existing Mexican govern- 
ment showed a friendlier disposition, diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico would be severed.** 


The message of Governor Pease, on November 5, 1855, to the 
Texas Legislature was interpreted by Almonte to mean that the 
Callahan expedition was made with the knowledge and consent 
of Pease. Almonte could not understand how a public man in 
Pease’s position could have assumed the responsibility of author- 
izing Callahan to invade the territory of a friendly nation. He 
called attention to the fact that Captain William Henry, second 
in command, had asserted that the expedition had been author- 
ized by the governor to invade the Mexican territory. Also pro- 
testing the actions of Captain Sidney Burbank in assisting the 
filibusters, Almonte hoped that if Burbank were found guilty, 
that he would be properly punished. A complete account of the 
losses and injuries sustained by the inhabitants of Piedras Negras 
would be forwarded in due time to the United States government 
so that proper indemnifications could be made.”* 

In his reply to Almonte’s note of January 14, 1856, Marcy 
stated that he believed that Almonte had misunderstood Gov- 
ernor Pease’s message to the Texas Legislature. He explained 
that Pease did not say that he had authorized the invasion but 
that it was justified. The Secretary of State said that if Callahan 
had been led treacherously into an ambuscade by the Mexicans 
and Indians, as represented, the conduct of Callahan and Bur- 
bank was only justifiable but 
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Almonte was reminded by Marcy that the thirty-third article 
of the Treaty of 1831 was still in full force. This article was inter- 
preted by the United States to mean that, as a matter of self- 
preservation, the American government had the right to pursue 
Indians across the boundary separating the two nations. Marcy 
added: 


It is presumed that if the Mexican Government had adopted proper 
measures towards fulfilling those obligations, there would have been 
and would be no occasion for her authorities to invite or to assent 
to assistance for that purpose from this country.*° 


Almonte, in reply to Marcy, reasoned: 


As the Secretary of State, in his aforementioned reply, not only seeks 
to palliate so scandalous an act, but to secure its impunity, and even 
goes so far as to say that Captain Burbank, commander at Fort 
Duncan, who protected the retreat of the invaders by placing a 
battery on the bank of Rio Bravo del Norte for that purpose, is 
deserving of being rewarded, as well as the invaders; the undersigned 
will confine himself for the present to sending a copy of the note of 
the Secretary of State to his government, in order that the latter 
may determine what it thinks proper relative to this grave matter; 
in the meanwhile, however, he cannot but regret that the Hon. Sec- 
retary of State should have given credit to what is said by the 
perpetrators of outrage committed at Piedras Negras themselves, who, 
it appears, assert on their own word and nothing more, that they were 
invited by the local authorities of that place. Such an assertion, 
setting aside the disreputable source whence it proceeds, is improb- 
able; but supposing that this was not the fact, what would it prove? 
that Captain Callahan and his gang were innocent? would the ad- 
venturers, on that account, have been less guilty, of trespassing upon 
the territory of the Mexican Republic? would they, on that account, 
have been less guilty of violating the neutrality laws of the United 
States? would this render it the less certain that these wicked men 
have reduced the town of Piedras Negras to ashes and compelled its 
peaceful inhabitants to perish, perhaps, of hunger, in the woods or 
wilderness?** 


Almonte contended that the thirty-third article of the treaty 
had been annulled by the second article of the Gadsden treaty. 
Since Marcy had interpreted the matter differently, however, 


bid. 
5éAlmonte to Marcy, January 26, 1856, in Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence, 
IX, 820. 
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the Mexican minister suggested that Mexico had just as much 
cause to complain about Indian depredations as the Uniied 
States, and probably more, since the Indians from the United 
States had gone forth not with arrows but with excellent rifles 
with which to carry destruction to the Mexican villages. He con- 
cluded in a more conciliatory tone by saying that the general-in- 
chief of the Mexican forces on the ‘Texas frontier had been 
ordered to increase his vigilance “to prevent the savages from 
committing the robberies of which they are accused.” 

Marcy responded by saying that should Indians from the 
United States make a hostile incursion into Mexico, the American 
government would not complain if Mexican forces crossed the 
boundary to repel them as long as “they abstain from injuring 
the persons and property of citizens of the United States.”” The 
Indians, Marcy thought, were the common enemy of both coun- 
tries. He acknowledged that it was the duty of the United States 
to keep American Indians from committing hostilities in Mexico, 
and he promised in the future, to endeavor faithfully to discharge 
that duty. He changed his tone somewhat by saying: 


It does not appear that the commandant at Fort Duncan did any- 
thing more than cause a few cannon to be pointed towards the Mexi- 
can forces. If, by doing this, he succeeded in saving the life of even 
one of his countrymen, in the judgment of the undersigned, the act 
deserves praise and not reproach, either from his own Government 
or that of the Mexican Republic. 


Marcy apparently closed the correspondence, except for the 
indemnification, when he stated that he “deeply deplore[d] any 
sufferings to which the inhabitants of the village of Piedras 
Negras may have been subjected by the burning of that village.’’** 

The commission created under the Claims Convention of 1868 
to adjust claims between the United States and Mexico did not 
complete its work until November, 1876. Of the 1,017 claims 
(totaling $470,126,613.40) of United States citizens against 
Mexico, 831 were dismissed or disallowed. The remaining 186 
claims amounting to $4,125,622.20 were allowed. 

At the same time, 998 claims aggregating $86,661,891.15 were 
presented by Mexico against the United States. Of these, 831 were 


bid., 822. 
58Marcy to Almonte, February 4, 1856, in ibid., 200. 
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dismissed or disallowed. Awards in the remaining 167 cases 
totaled $150,498.41. One hundred and fifty of these were classified 
as “Piedras Negras cases,” arising from Callahan’s burning of the 
Mexican town.*® 

Callahan’s company of mounted Rangers were mustered out of 
service on October 20, 1855, at the end of the three months’ 
period for which they had enlisted. Callahan was killed six 
months later in a private quarrel.*° 

Before leading his company to Mexico, Callahan had moved 
his family from Seguin to the vicinity of Pittsburg, the site of 
the present town of Blanco. There he became involved in a feud 
with his neighbors, sixty-year-old Woodson Blessingame and his 
son, Calvin. On April 7, 1856, Callahan with W. S. Johnson and 
E. C. Hinds rode to the Blessingame home to settle the dispute. 
Blessingame probably feared that Callahan and his friends had 
hostile intentions, for he came out to meet them armed with a 
rifle. What words, if any, passed between the parties is not known, 
but it was reported that Blessingame killed Callahan and Johnson 
and seriously wounded Hinds. Blessingame, his wife, and his son 
were arrested and placed under guard. When the news of the 
shooting reached Seguin, the old home of Callahan, a posse of 
fifty to a hundred men rode to Pittsburg, where at midnight on 
Sunday, April 13, they appeared before the guards and demanded 
the release of the prisoners. The guards, seeing the number of 
armed men, retreated. Quickly the mob rushed into the house, 
put out the lights, and “dragged out by their heels the old man 
and his son—locked in each other’s arms.” The bodies of Woodson 
and Calvin Blessingame, pierced by many bullets, were found 
near the house. The neighbors reported that probably some forty 
or fifty shots were fired at Blessingame; Johnson’s son alone shot 
seven times at the old man. “Rending the air with her cries of 
distress,” Blessingame’s wife had been a spectator to the whole 
affair. The verdict of the investigating jury was that the Bles- 

59Preliminary report of J. Hubley Ashton, agent of the United States before 
the United States and Mexican Claims Commission, to the Secretary of State, 
November 23, 1876, in Senate Executive Documents, No. 31, 44th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
(Serial 1720), 18-67. 

60Ranger Muster Rolls, Texas State Archives. 
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singames ‘‘came to their death by being shot by a company of 
men unknown to the jury.” Thus Callahan’s death had been 
avenged. 

As a tribute to his memory the Texas Legislature of 1857-1858 
named a county in his honor, and in 1931, ‘“‘as a mark of respect 
to this man who contributed so much to the state in its infancy,” 
the remains of Callahan and his wife were removed from the 
cemetery at Blanco and reinterred in the State Cemetery at 
Austin. In the presence of a few relatives, representatives of both 
the town of Blanco and of Callahan County, and a delegation 
from the Texas Legislature which had adjourned for the pur- 
pose, the Callahans’ remains were lowered to a place of honor 
in a cemetery dedicated to famous Texans.*? 


61Texas State Gazette, April 12, 1856; ibid., April 19, 1856; Brown, Indian 
Wars, 602. 


82Williamson County Sun, January 30, 1931. 
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General John Lapham RBullis, 
Che Chunderbolt of the 
Cekas Frontier, 1 
EDWARD S. WALLACE 


Bullis, which was established in 1917 as a target range 

and a maneuver camp for both artillery and infantry. 
This camp was inactivated during the wave of military economy 
after World War I, was reopened for World War II, and, later, 
was again put into moth balls after the close of hostilities. Today 
(1951) it stands ready for another revival if the threatening war 
clouds continue to gather. Camp Bullis was named after one of 
the greatest of Indian fighters, a man called the “Thunderbolt” 
by his Indian enemies and the ‘Friend of the Frontier” by the 
people of Texas; it seems fitting that more should be known about 
John Lapham Bullis. 

The completion of the Erie Canal in 1820 opened up a rich 
farming district in upstate New York for settlement. A wave of 
immigration brought many persons from the rocky farms of 
northern New England, especially from Vermont. Among them 
were Charles Bullis, his wife and his children, who came from 
Manchester, Vermont, and settled in Macedon, Wayne County. 
Here, Charles Bullis built a cobblestone house which still stands 
and still shelters his descendants. One of his sons, Abram Rogers 
Bullis, studied medicine and later practiced in Macedon and 
near-by Farmington.? 

On a neighboring hilltop stood a large red brick mansion be- 
longing to John Lapham, whose ancestor of the same name had 
come to Rhode Island from England in 1635. This high old house 
was called “Waveney Manor” after the original family home in 
England. One of the nine Lapham children was named Lydia; 


. BouT fifteen miles north of San Antonio, Texas, lies Camp 


1Early Days of John Lapham Bullis (anonymous typescript in the possession of 
General Bullis’ daughter, Mrs. W. Sumner Halcomb, of San Antonio, Texas) . 
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in 1840 she married young Dr. Abram Bullis. The next year, on 
April 17, 1841, their first son and the oldest of seven children, 
John Lapham Bullis, was born in the family cobblestone house.’ 

The village of Macedon lay about halfway between Syracuse 
and Rochester. This section of upstate New York used to be 
called the “Burnt-Over District” from the emotional religious 
conflagrations which swept over it. It was in this area that Spirit- 
ualism had its stronghold, and it was there in 1826 that the Anti- 
Masonic excitement began. Mormonism was founded between 
1827 and 1830 by Joseph Smith in near-by Palmyra, but a short 
ways to the east of Macedon. The Oneida Community settlement, 
where the inhabitants practiced free love along eugenic lines, 
was a few miles to the southeast, and Millerism, a strange and 
fanatical belief that the world would end in the 1840's, originated 
thereabouts as well. In fact, there was some “‘ism’”’ cooking there 
all the time until about 1850. 

The settlers’ low emotional boiling point in religious matters 
was probably a result of their inheritance and background. Most 
of them had migrated from the hill districts of northern New 
England, particularly from Vermont, where they had led lonely, 
isolated lives in the long, harsh winters, and had eked out a bare 
existence from the rocky soil. In coming to New York state, the 
first settlers had exchanged one area of solitude for another, for 
their new homes were well off the beaten path until the opening 
of the Erie Canal in 1820; the first railroad did not arrive until 
1850. Also, the younger and more ambitious of these second and 
third generation Yankees pushed on into Ohio and points further 
West, leaving behind those who were older and more closely knit 
to their inheritance of religious susceptibility. 

When John Bullis was born in 1841, the strange cults of this 
area were on the wane, and there is no evidence that his boyhood 
was affected by any of these weird beliefs for his family regularly 
attended the conservative Quaker Meeting House, at Punkin 
Hook, only a few miles away. When John Bullis grew up, he 
never went to church, but an observing Indian, in comparing 


him to a crooked Indian agent, said: 


2Ibid. 
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Agent he heap much kneel 
Agent he heap much steal 
Bullis he no kneel 
Bullis he no steal.* 


The boy’s early days were largely spent between the two houses 
of his grandfathers and in the healthy pleasures of fishing and 
swimming in the summer and in skating, sleigh-riding, and 
tobogganing in the winter. It is said that his mother punished 
young John by dressing him in girls’ clothes and setting him 
up on the high gate post for all the world to see—certainly a bitter 
humiliation for the future ‘““Thunderbolt of the Frontier.’’* 

Young Bullis attended Macedon Academy. In good weather, 
he walked the four miles there and back; in winter he drove the 
family sleigh, carrying his younger brothers and sisters through 
the snow. Later he went for a short time to a school in Lima, a 
neighboring village. His grandfather Lapham seems to have in- 
fluenced John’s character the most and instilled in him the New 
England maxims of thrift and honesty which he remembered 
all his life. In summer this grandfather put him to work on the 
farm at a wage of $10 per month, but John, like a true Yankee 
trying to earn money and to get ahead, had other irons in the fire 
as well, for he was said to have gone trapping in Canada in his 
teens and to have owned a horse and a flock of sheep.° 

The call of duty or the lure of adventure of the Civil War 
finally overcame young Bullis’ Quaker upbringing, and on 
August 8, 1862, soon after his twenty-first birthday, he enlisted 
as a corporal in Company H, 126th New York Volunteer In- 
fantry.° Like the famous Roman general, he was said to have 
left his plough in its furrow on his uncle’s farm to enter the 
service." 

The almost astronomical numbers of the volunteer state regi- 
ments on both sides in the Civil War was the result of a lack of 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 

SIbid.; an undated and unsigned letter from Waveney, Macedon, New York 
(MS. in possession of Mrs. Halcomb). 

®Statement as to the Military record in the United States Army of Brevet Major 
John L. Bullis, 24th Infantry, U. S$. Army (Typescript in possession of Mrs. 
Halcomb) . 
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system in making replacements. A regiment was recruited and 
eventually reduced to practically nothing by casualties and 
normal wear and tear. In such a case, instead of sending new 
recruits to fill the gaps, the organization was allowed to die, and 
new regiments were formed and naturally given new and higher 
regimental numbers. This order of things allowed the governors 
of states to commission new officers continually and had its politi- 
cal advantages. Fortunately, this pernicious system was abolished 
before World War I. Regiments are now kept up to strength in 
wartime by a constant flow of replacements, and new regiments 
are activated only when actually needed. 

Corporal Bullis took part in the battle at Harper’s Ferry on 
September 12-15, 1862, and was in a skirmish with the Confed- 
erates near Centerville, Virginia, in the spring of 1863. He was 
captured at the Battle of Gettysburg, July 2-3, 1863, and taken 
along by Robert E. Lee’s retreating army to Richmond, Virginia, 
where he remained in a Confederate prison camp for about three 
months.* 

Bullis was then paroled and went to a Union camp at Annap- 
olis, Maryland, to await an exchange of parolees with the Con- 
federates. From there he wrote his mother a series of letters in 
the fine, free-flowing, and ornately flourishing script of the times, 
although his spelling occasionally had the healthy lapses of a man 
of action.’ These letters are all written in a tone of affection and 
concern for his parents and younger brothers and sisters and are 
uniformly cheerful about himself with not the slightest trace of 
complaint about his own lot, which could not have been too com- 
fortable at times. 

On November 5, 1863, he wrote from Annapolis that he was 
“now quite comfortable” but was content to be as far as possible 
from Richmond, and “I think if they get hold of me again I can 
do some tall running toward the land of plenty.” On the nine- 
teenth of December he said he was ‘“‘quite well now” and wanted 
a “furlow” and asked his father to use his influence to help him 


8Statement as to the Military record ... of Brevet Major John L. Bullis. 


9These letters were all addressed to “Mrs. Dr. A. R. Bullis” and were signed 
“Johnnie”; twenty-one of them from November 5, 1863, to February 8, 1867, have 
been preserved by Mrs. W. Sumner Halcomb, of San Antonio, Texas. The letters 
referred to in this article are all in the possession of Mrs. Halcomb. 
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secure one. He also said that he was reading history and good 
books. 

In the next letter written in the spring, on March 26, 1864, he 
told his mother that 


the Western men have just started for Ohio to be ready when ex- 
changes is made. A few days since the Flag of Truce arrived with 
eight hundred of our Boys & a number of noted officers which the 
Confederates seemed to admire as they had been in their hands for 
a long time. 


He also noted that “One very large Regt of Colored Fellows 
Blacks from Rhode Island some fifteen hundred strong” was at 
Annapolis and also some Michigan Indians. He continued: 


The Confederates have goodly number of Carolina Red Men in their 
imploy. What next will be thought of to deal out death and distruc- 
tion perhaps mad Dogs will be turned loose kicking Horses or some- 
thing of that sort. We have the Red, White & Black. What can we 
have for Blue. Great satisfaction is felt on Lieut Gen Grant taking 
command of the Army of the Potomac. I often wish I might partici- 
pate with them in the Spring Campaign in their glory or their defeats. 


On his twenty-third birthday, April 17, 1864, he wrote of a 
visit by Generals Ulysses $. Grant and Ambrose Everett Burnside 
to Annapolis: 


He [Grant] has not the noble countenance of Burnside perhaps he 
has that within surpassing show. Burnside is realy a noble looking 
man a high forehead in fact a model man in my opinion. Reading 
Victor Hugo’s sketches of Napoleon I have never before taken so 
much interest in History. 


The next month in May, 1864, Bullis was in Philadelphia and 
wrote on the eighth that he was 


. seated in a pleasant Room on Chestnut St. quite a change from a 
Tent quite a number of soldiers are there from various parts of the 
Theatre of War preparing for an examination ... However I am 
keeping a Rebel from fighting now I suppose although I am doing 
nothing and the Rebel the same rather Quaker warfare I think. 


Quaker warfare or not, this paroling of prisoners on mutual 
trust and then effecting an exchange of parolees afterwards was 
civilized warfare and is in marked contrast to the bitter wars of 
hate and distrust in the twentieth century. Not long afterwards, 
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however, the United States government discontinued all ex- 
changes because it was obvious that the Confederacy was ex- 
hausting its supply of manpower and that the exchanged pris- 
oners were of too much value to the Southern forces, This deci- 
sion proved a hardship to the Union prisoners of war held in 
Libby Prison in Richmond and in other parts of the South, but 
it probably hastened the end of the war. 

In the May 8 letter from Philadelphia Bullis tried to reassure 
his mother about his moral and religious welfare: 


Mother you mentioned in your letter as to my spiritual welfare for 
my part I cannot say that I lose sight, far from it, however I try to 
lead a sort of moral life. ... One principal in particular I admire 
that is to do as I would be done by but we all stray far from the 
right paths in the Army as the temptations are great. 


On June 27 Bullis was back in Annapolis and wrote that he 
had successfully passed his examinations for a commission, about 
which he had written from Philadelphia. He had evidently been 
exchanged at last and expected to start soon for his regiment. 
He was “fearful another year will make great changes if the 
great Rebellion is not closed.” These were times to try men’s 
hearts, he wrote, but at least there was plenty of hardtack. 

On July 2, he was still in Annapolis and recalled that just a 
year before he had been at Gettysburg and how warm the day 
had been and “we were taking a doublequick for a barn that was 
changing hands often on that memorable time.” 

On August 17, 1864, Johnnie Bullis was honorably discharged 
as an enlisted man and commissioned the next day as Captain 
Bullis of the 118th United States Infantry, Colored.’? In his 
letters during the long wait at Annapolis he had enclosed two 
tintype photographs of himself; these showed a young man of 
medium height, with a determined, serious face looking, quite 
naturally, older than his years. On this same picture he had 
written, undoubtedly in after years, ‘When I was young and 
didn’t play poker.” 

Captain Bullis obviously joined his regiment in Kentucky, 
soon afterwards, for he wrote from Louisville, on August 28, 
that he was outfitting his colored troops in blue uniforms and 


10Statement as to the Military record ... of Brevet Major John L. Bullis. 
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remarked about how they strutted in their new clothes. Several 
weeks later, on September 19, he wrote from the Grey Eagle, an 
Ohio River steamboat, that his men were suffering from an epi- 
demic of measles but that he himself seemed to be measleproot. 

In November he was back in combat again, near Richmond, 
by the Dutch Gap Canal, where the rival batteries engaged in 
a daily duel** and where there was 


quite a stirring up by the Rebel Fleet coming down in our midst. 
they did not succeed however and we had the pleasure of seeing the 
Rebel Gunboat Drury blown high and dry some of my pickets took 
in four of her crew I have quite a curiosity presented me by one 
of them.” 


In February, 1865, he was in the field with his regiment pre- 
paring for the spring campaign and was “in a very pleasant Camp 
to the right of Fort Brady.”** The weather had been disagreeable 
earlier and his company had been busy building quarters and 
“consequently I have delayed writing.” 

In May it was all over, and young Captain Bullis wrote from 
Camp Lincoln, Virginia, on the twenty-fifth: 


We are preparing to move and will probably soon be on the salt 
water southward bound. Our destination is now positively known. 
the State of Texas will probably contain the 25th A.C. [Army Corps] 
part of the end Div. embarked day before yesterday and we are now 
awaiting transports. ... wild Strawberries are ripe and various other 
fruits common to the North. We are expecting Oranges and Lemons 
soon. 


Texas was the destination for on August 6, 1865, he wrote from 
Brownsville, across the Rio Grande from Matamoros, Mexico, 
that “we are lazily doing nothing as is customary in Army life.” 
The health of all had been poor; there had been much fever 
around, but he had nearly recovered from an attack himself. 
“All is quiet on the opposite of the Rio Grande,” he observed, 
“the besieged of the place are fast crossing to this side. Articles 
of merchandise are selling at half price so anxious are they to 
leave the Country.” The besieged, of course, were the Imperialist 


11Johnnie [Bullis] to Mrs. Dr. A. R. Bullis, November 20, 1864. 
12/bid., February 19, 1865. 
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troops supporting the Emperor Maximilian and probably con- 
sisted of a hard core of French troops and Austrian and Belgian 
mercenaries, supported by the Mexican conservatives. ‘“Various 
reports are circulating,” he continued, ‘‘as to our intention here. 
Ours is said to be an Army of Observation.” 

The intervention of Napoleon III with French troops in Mex- 
ican affairs in 1861 and the subsequent coronation of Maximilian 
as Emperor had been greatly resented in the United States. After 
Appomattox, federal troops were rushed to the border for a show 
of force, and in September, 1865, Secretary of State William H. 
Seward presented a practical ultimatum to Napoleon III to with- 
draw his support from the ill-fated Maximilian. It was to put 
teeth in Seward’s policy that the United States Army was sta- 
tioned in threatening numbers along the border. 

On August 20, Bullis and his company of colored infantry 
were still in the same place “lazily doing nothing,’ but the 
young captain wrote “I improve the liesure in reading etc.’ He 
had collected a small library, including John Abbott's Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He noted that 


all is quiet on the opposite side of the Rio Grande. Cortina has 
withdrawn his troops from the immediate neighborhood of the place. 
His Army numbers several hundred probably one good Regt would 
scatter them far and wide as they are not disciplined.” 


If this was the notorious bandit, Juan Nepomucina Cortina 
[and it probably was], the scourge of the lower Rio Grande 
Valley, who had devastated Brownsville in 1859, one good Amer- 
ican regiment would have prevented untold future trouble for 
the Texas border by pursuing and destroying him; for Cortina 
later repeatedly harassed the Texas frontier and actually raided 
Corpus Christi in 1875. 

Bullis was still near the mouth of the Rio Grande the following 
December and wrote on the third that “our neighbors on the 
opposite shore have lately passed through an ordeal of fire and 
smoke but still are firm in the determination to hold out against 
the attacks of the Liberals.” He continued, saying that the Lib- 
erals had captured a vessel of the Imperialists and delivered it 
to the American authorities and, the “Commodore of the French 
fleet directed that the boat and parties engaged in her capture 
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be delivered to the Imperial forces at Bagdad on the opposite 
shore, but Weitzel [Commanding General] did not comply and 
we have since secret orders to guard the same.” Later, on the 
tenth of December, he wrote that the time was being passed by 
listening to various of the officers read aloud—which must have 
marked a nadir of boredom for healthy, young extroverts. 

By the end of January, 1866, the heat was off from the fear 
of any French or Imperialist aggressions, possibly aided by the 
Confederate diehards who had offered their services to Maxi- 
milian. Napoleon III had promised in December, 1865, to with- 
draw the French troops in three detachments, the last to leave 
in November, 1867. The United States government then began 
to decrease its armed forces, and Captain Bullis wrote home, on 
January 28, 1866, that he had been busy mustering out his men. 
He had returned a week earlier from New Orleans, and during 
his absence “the Lieut Col Comdg Regt crossed over to Bagdad 
on the Mexican shore and captured the place. A Military Com- 
mission is now in session investigating the same. it was a daring 
work and dangerous. no doubt. as it may bring on war.” 

This particular violation of Mexican territory happened to 
cause no international repercussion, but it was followed by a 
series of violations by both Mexicans and Americans during the 
1870's, which created a state of bloodshed and anarchy along the 
Rio Grande during that decade. Later on young Bullis played 
an important part in several of these illegal forays into Mexico 
during this wild, bloody, and lawless epoch of the Texas frontier. 

On February 6, 1866, Bullis himself was honorably mustered 
out of the army.** By June of that year, he was engaged in the 
business of supplying firewood to the Mississippi River steam- 
boats at points in Arkansas and Mississippi.*® In November he 
thought of going home to see his seriously-ill father, but before 
he could make arrangements to leave, his father had died."" In 
the following February, 1861, he wrote that his health was poor 


15Statement as to the Military record ... of Brevet Major John L. Bullis. 

16Johnnie [Bullis] to Mrs. Dr. A. R. Bullis, June 20, 1866, from St. Francis, 
Mississippi. 

11Jbid., November 18, 1866, from St. Francis Island, Mississippi. 
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and his business risky. He hoped to return home to New York 
soon.** 

Evidently this life of commerce did not appeal to young Bullis, 
nor did he want to return to farming in upstate New York. He 
liked the army life; and on September 3, 1867, he received a 
permanent appointment as a second lieutenant in the 41st United 
States Infantry. This was the beginning of his career as a pro- 
fessional soldier, in which he was to win great distinction as an 
Indian fighter on the Texas frontier. 


18Jbid., February 8, 1867, from Helena, Arkansas. 
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5. THomas H. Borpven, [SAN FeEtipe], TO M[oses] Lapua, 
MECHANICSBURG, OHIO, OcTOBER 18, 1832. 


Our times is much better then they was a month or so ago the war 
is over in these parts and is by this time over in the enterior We 
have whiped all the troops out of Texas and I am in hopes that we 
shall have no more of them. ... we have a very wet faul and a good 
deal of bad weather. ... it has been a good deal of sickness at Brazoria 


but remarkable healthy here. ... 
Tuomas H. Borpven 


I have a real Yankey now that lives with me from prov{[idence] 
8 months since. ... he does not speak Yankee. ... 


6. THomas H. Borven, [SAN FELIPE], TO Moses LapHaM, 
MECHANICSBURG, OHIO, FEBRUARY 1, 1833. 


_ Times in Texas is better than I ever saw them and a greater 
stur of imigration than ever there is now in Brazoria 6 vessels that 
has lately come in all bringing passengers one brought 65 There 
has been several new stores established in Brazoria McNeel & Wood- 
son brought in $30,000 worth of [goods] mills $20 and a man by the 
name Mamon $20,000 and More goods has come to this place so 
you may see that men are not afraid to vest there capital in the coun- 
try Money is geting tolerable plenty which is caused by the imi- 
gration. 

I have done a good deal of surveying since you left here and the 
most of my surveys has been taken up I have cleared out two Leagues 
on the shairs since you left an I think that I have made grate bargan 
in doing so I shall start today on another trip to survey the upper 
colony will be surveyed this spring coming but I do not Know if I 
shall go It is so far from home and I think that I shall have enough 
about home I have sold 600 acres of my Bernard land at $1.25 per 
acre I sold it to a new cummer who had 14 hands Land has risen 
50 per cent since you left here James Coxs family has come on 
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he lives near my land on Mill creek. ... Dickson and wife get along 
tolerable well considering do not like one other to well. ... We have 
had the finest warm winter here that ever has been but nether to 
much rain do you think that it could be possible for the creek to 
rise high enough to come in to the floor of my north room but it 
even did it but I hope such things is not often if so I will have to 
move. I am a going to put up a wind mill in the spring &c. ... the 
health of the colony was tolerable good except Brazoria which suf- 
fered very much owing to the wet. ... 
Tuomas H. 


... The prospects in Texas I think is better than ever for we now 
have an oppertunity to form a state gov as the Federal Republic is 
totally desolved. ... I had rather belong to Mexico than to the U. S. 
Gov because we can have a state Gov which will be made by the 
people of the U. S. and we should have the benefit of the Mexican 


markets for our produce &c. ... 


Mr. Queen has a school in town of 40 odd schollars I have bought 
a $40 gun had it a month shot it once. 


7. THomas H. Borven, TENOXTITLAN, TO [Moses 
CHAMPAIGN County, OnIo, May 19, 1833. 


I now am on a surveying trip to the upper coloney Shall be gone 
two months can not say what I shall make hope to pay expences 
I have done a good deal of work since you left here and if you had 
of stayed you could get in to the busness 

The Brazos & Colorado have been several feet higher than it was 
ever known the whole of the bottom lands was overflowed it has 
done a great [deal] of damage but not more than high water in 
other contryes 

I have bought James Jones farm of 550 acres 56 acre improved 
I gave $1700 I intend to go to farming next year the Coloney is fast 
improving there has [been] more emigrants this year than ever has 
been for the same length of time land has risen very much prarie 
land in perticular. ... 

Tuomas H. BorpEN 


P. S. The Cholera has been at the mouth of the Brazos and out of 
27 persons g died with the diseaze but now there is not a case of it in 
the colony nor has not been for 6 weeks we are all well you land is 
Gc. ... TES. 


8. THomas H. Bornen, SAN FELIPE, TO Moses LAPHAM, 
MECHANICSBURG, OHIO, JUNE 20, 1833. 


I wrote you No. 3 dated in May at Tenoxticlan I was then on a 
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surveying trip to the upper Colony. ... there is certain accounts that 
the odious law of the 6 of April will be repealed. The great overflow 
of the Brazos & Colorado has done a great deal of damage as the 
replanting will not stand but there will be plenty of corn raised in 
the country this season as the corn on the up land and [illegible] 
[Caney] looks extremly well as the late rains has ensured the crop. 
I have bought James Jones farm I gave $1700 for it but I shall not 
go to farming for a year or two. I would like very much that you 
could send me out a wach maker to this country for the people of 
Texas has been long enough imposed upon by one man who is the 


only one in all the state. ... I now send you a No of the Brazoria 
paper*® which contains the Memorial to the Gov which is the only 
paper worth sending. ... I do not prefer this Gov as well as I do 


yours in the condition that it now is but if it was establish on as 
firm basis as the gov of the U. S. I would prefer this for this simple 
reason if there was stability in the gov Texas would be a bright star 
in this republic whereas in the U. S. it would be dim. . .. sickness had 
commenced in Brazoria and is much feard this season in consequence 
of the great overflow it is still healthy in town. ... 

Tuos H Borpen 


P S I have gave a way 5, acres of your land for a settlement to a man 
with a large family think that it would be an advantage to the tract 
Land has risen verry much since you left here perticular the praris 
my Land in the bernard bottom is now worth $200 [$2—ed.] per 
acre Land sell on the Colorado high up at 50 cents in Coles neigh- 
borhood at $1 and in demand THB 


g. T[Homas] H. Borpen, [Texas], To Moses LAPHAM, 
MECHANICSBURG, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 4, 1833."4 


... (Our Chrismast comes this year the firse of January). ... we 
are here clear of the scurge [of cholera] emigrants begin to come 
this soon (or late) several familes came last vessel. ... I am now 


laying off this town (Bells prarie). ... 
THB 


I send you two numbers of the Texas paper which will be the last 
as untill the paper gets a new editor Old Muldoons writing will do 
a good deal of good for it is the right kind of blarney for a Mexican 
the old rascal no dought wishes the Colony prosperity for it is his 
interest you know that he has 11 Lagues of land here 

Oct 8 No more news at preasant cotton is worth 20 cents a pound 


23Conslitutional Advocate and Texas Public Advertiser. 
24This letter was first dated September 4. A later portion is dated September 28, 
and it seems to have been finally completed on October 8. 
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a cotton picker now makes $12 per day no Cholera now here a good 
prospect for emigration 

Several new towns have been laid off since you left here and 
are improving there has been good crops raised this season and corn 
will be plenty ... I have bought a few hands and shall put them 
to the raising of Cotton which you know is a surees crop to rais in 
texas I shall endeaver to make go bails I have land cleared sufficient 
to do it and make corn enough besides I have not yet sold my place 
here but expect to do it soon I shall have to give it a way or nearly 
so I still keep Polax & Caster but I have wished a hundred times 
that they had broke there necks the time that they run away they 
however have got to behave themselves and I have gave them Chris- 
tian names Dick Polax & Dimam Caster the old oxen I still keep 
and have a young yoak besides so I think that I shall make out as to 
ox team Father and Brothers well but Pascal has been a little sick 
My own familey is well. ... the chance for a wife is pretty good 
now in texas since the new crop has came in but if you can get 
maried as handy as not do so. The Colorado is settling the fastest of 
any part of Texas 

Tuos H Borpren 


10. [THomas H. Borpen], [SAN TO Moses [Lapuam], 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1833.75 


The Cholera has been more fatal at Brazoria & at the mouth of 
the Brazos than any place that I have heard of the mortality at those 
places was truly alarming Not less than 70 or 80 persons have died 
of that all apauling malidy at those places. ... the mortality was 
greater than any place I have heard of 7 persons lay all at one time 
Austin family** died there and the Editor Mr. Anthony?’ the Austins 
went to Westall?* to escap the deseas at Brazoria and was soon taken 
after they got to Westalls it appears that in this case that the desseas 
is cetching Westalls family was well before the Austins went there 
but as soon as they were taken the rest of the family took the desease 
the old man James and his daughter fell victoms and 6 negroes 16 
persons in all died there in a week 


11. THo[mas] H. Borpven, Brazoria, TO [Moses LapHam], 
NOVEMBER 7, 1833. 


I am now rain bound at a house between Brazoria and hills. 


25This letter appears incomplete, ending abruptly without closing or signature. 

26Austin family here includes Captain John Austin and his two children and 
William Austin’s wife. 

27D. W. Anthony. 

28Probably Thomas Westall, who first came to Austin’s colony in 1824, although 
the reference could be to the family of A. E. Westall, a Brazoria merchant at this 
time. 
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I have no company except an old bachelor I have been 4 weeks 
from home and am compeled to stay how much longer I can not say, 
I had started to go home and got this far when the rain commenced. 
Such a rain I never saw before this is the fourth day since it com- 
menced and I do not believe it has stoped 2 hours in all since it 
first commenced but it has not rained very hard but water has fell 
enough to make all the creeks swimming between here and home 
emigration has commenced the Sabine brought 40 persons the Bra- 
zoria is expected dayly from N. York times here is tolerable good 
land on the rise and the fair prospect of a state gov at hand [I shall 
move to my new place in a week or so direct your letters to Louis- 
ville?® (which is the name that I have given my place). ... it is also 
healthy now all over Texas. ... we have every assurence that we 
shall have more new comers this faul and winter than has come the 
last 3 years before I hope it may be so I do not see why you do not 
come to this country if you intend to farm, ... do not feel much like 
writing this weather 65 miles from home yours &c 
Tuos H BorpvEn 


12. THomas H. Borpen, Louisvitte [Texas], To Moses LaPHamM, 
MECHANICSBURG, OHIO, MarcH 8, 1835. 


... Texas is now in fact in a more flurishing condition than ever 
better crops was raised last year than ever and cotton bares a better 
price than ever the Texas people realize it is now worth here 14 
cents in this country and it is said to be worth 16 to 18 in Orleans 
I did a good deal for me last year I built a large gin on my place 
raised go bailes cotton that averages 500 lbs to the bail some corn 
for sail and about 400 bushels of potatoes let me tell you if you 
mean to be a farmer Texas is the place the staple article is cash and 
is very profitable We do not expect that cotton will always be as 
high as it is now but 10 cents is a good price it is about the same as 
75 cents per bushel for corn 
My own family are all well my Father lives with Pascal and Gail in 
Sanfelipe John is now at Sanantonia studying the Spanish language 
he has been there about 6 months it cost him $22 per month for 
board and tuition Gail John and one Baker*® will start a paper 
shortly when it is published I will send it to you. ... Our political 
affares are most settled than they have been for some time past. ... 
it is uncertain yet whether our fights here in 1832 have been a benifit 
or not one thing is certain that it increased there jelosies but it also 
done this good it showed them our spunk and what we could do if 
we were a mind 


29Richmond. 

3°Telegraph and Texas Register, first issued at San Felipe the following October 
10, 1835. Thomas Borden replaced John P. Borden as one of the publishers. The 
Baker referred to is Joseph Baker. 
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There will be a bout [8000] bailes of cotton shiped of last years crop 
which at $70 per baile (which is about the agregate) would amount 
to upwards of a half a million thus you see the welth that the 
cuntry affords Money here is quite plenty to what it was when you 
was here emigration is I think at a fair ration about 10 to one to 
what it was when you was here wages is very high and labour in 
great demand land still rises in price but not in propotion to the 
emigration as there is several colonies now open for setlers Qur 
Friend S. F. Austin has been a prisoner in Mexico. 
We still have great hopes yet of a state goverment and if the emi- 
gration still continues to come in as fast as they have for the las six 
months we will be able to have it under the provisions of the consti- 
tution we have hither too claimed it under an express law of the 
Gen Gov of 1824. 
I have said that the cuntry is improving the steamboat takes my 
cotton to market there are two steam boats now in the river upwards 
of 600 persons has come in with in a month past. ... There has 
been several new towns laid off in this country since you left. 
I shall not farm it this year much having rented my place I think 
that it will do pretty well for me to work every other year I hope 
you will be on this faul in good season I have a big trade on hand 
I think you will make 4 or 500 dollars at it clear of all expences. ... 
Tuos H. BorDEN 


13. Moses LAPHAM, Fort [Texas], TO AMos LAPHAM, 
MECHANICSBURG, OHIO, DECEMBER 26, 1835. 


... Mr. Borden’s family are all well, he himself, he has just returned 
from the war and is quite poorly which was caused from exposure 
and cold. . 

I [do] some surveying tomorow and perhaps shall know in a few 
days what business I shall engage in. ... 

Moses LAPHAM 


14. Moses LapHaM, Fort [Texas], To Levi LAPHAM, 
MECHANICSBURG, OHIO, JANUARY 31, 1836. 


I am now surveying. ... I think there is a chance to do well 
here now, money may be said to be plenty and there is a great lack 
of men of perseverance and honesty. Mr. Borden received me with 
great kindness; but he has been from home nearly all the time since 
he came home from the army he is engaged in printing at San 
Filipe. He will be at home soon and I shall know what I shall 
follow. ... Many of our political men are of very common talents, 
and some grand rascals. .. . 


Moses LAPHAM 
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15. Moses LapHaAM, QuinTANA [Texas], TO Mr. Mrs. Amos 
LAPHAM, MECHANICSBURG, OHIO, FEBRUARY 15, 1836. 


I am now helping to lay out this town. ... it is cool now and if 
it should turn warm the Musketees will be terrible. ... There are 
two Steamboats in the river but one of them is now out of repair. 
... grain is so scarce that we could not afford to ride do yn here. 

Moses LaPpHAM 


16. THomas H. Borpen, Cotumsia, To Amos LAPHAM, 
MECHANICSBURG, OHIO, AUGUST 9, 1836. 


Wonderfull changes has taken place since I have wrote we here 
have experenced the devasting aspects of a horid and brutual war. 
Our election comes on in September for President & vice Pres- 
ident and congress men we should be up and a doing now is the 
time to chose good men I have lost all of my personal property 
buildings fenceing all burned and I did not even save my own 
clothes we made out to save some of Moses’ I have been lately to 
Cincinnaty after a printing establishment if you get the first number 
from the new press it will explain to you our dificulty & trouble in 

procureing an other. ... 

Tuos H Borpen 


17. Moses LapHaM, CotumsiA, To AMos LAPHAM, MECHANICSBURG, 
OcToseR 1, 1836. 


... My friend Thomas H. Borden lost his wife*t on the 16th ult. 
She died of a fever, his loss is irreparable. She was a most amiable 
woman and one of the kindest and most affectionate of wives, she 
was truly pious without superstition. She had a sensitive heart that 
felt for the sufferings of her fellow beings, and beheld with horror 
the vice and misery (which is but too common in this country). She 
had been well educated and her mind was well stored with scientific 
and historical knowledge. Such being the qualities of this excellent 
woman and no one being more sensible of her worth than her doting 
husban her loss will be long regretted and never forgotten. 

She left two most sprightly and interesting sons, one five and the 
other three years old.*? 

I shall leave here (my home at present) early in the morning to 
go to lay off the town lots of the town of Houston, that you see 
advertized in the Telegraph. It lies on Buffalo Bayou, eight miles 
above Harrisburg. ... 


31The former Demis Woodward, whom he married about June 4, 1829. She was 
born in Vermont in 1808. 

32John Rolden was the older, and James Cochran the younger son. Both served 
in the Confederate army. 
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Congress meets day after tomorrow in this place, many of the 
members are here already. ... Although I make myself as much at 
ease as possible with the society I am compelled to associate with, yet 
their principles and morals are of the most disgusting. 

Moses LAPHAM 


18. Moses LAPHAM, COLUMBIA, TO AMos LAPHAM, MECHANICSBURG, 
Outo, NOVEMBER 21, 1836. 


... We have had a very sickly season here this fall, owing probably 
to great exposure on account of the war; but people are generally 
becoming healthy now; we have had several severe frosts which ren- 
dered the air more salubrious. There has also been much sickness in 
the army; but probably much owing to the former dissipated habits 
of the volunteers. They have however become more healthy. 

... [B]eing insulated from society as it were not feeling an interest 
in grog-shops and gambling, and being most intent on business I 
consider a letter from relatives more satisfactory than anything else 

but even here I have some friends. Old Mr. Borden** is like a 
father to me and all of his sons as brothers; and they are my only 
intimates. But by the death of Thomas’ wife I have lost a kind friend 
and an excellent home. We are engaged in business together and 
hope will render each other mutual assistance. The state of society 
here at present is truly most wretched, and more especially here at 
the present capital; the town is filled with volunteers who have 
recently left the army having served six or three months. They were 
generally collected from the very dregs of cities and towns, where 
they had obtained a scanty living by pelf and petty gambling. They 
are the most miserable wretches that the world ever produced. On 
account of my business I am obliged to come here, once in a while; 
but I make my visits as short as possible, and not even curiosity 
induces me to go near the gambling and grog shops. It is most 
probably that these vagabond volunteers will soon leave this part of 
the country for they sell their discharges and bounty-land scrip for 
a very small sum, which they soon consume in revel and debauchery, 
and will be compelled to go somewhere where they can obtain the 


necessary food to sustain life. ... 
Moses LAPHAM 


19. Moses LAPHAM, [Ecypt, Texas], To Levi LAPHAM, 
MECHANICSBURG, OHIO, DECEMBER 90, 1836. 


... Our country, as you may expect, is full of speculators. Land 
scrip, head rights and county lands not being located, sell low; but 
lands formerly deeded bear a high price, in comparison with [w]hat 
they did before the war. Improved land on the Brassos and Colorado 


33Gail Borden, Sr. 
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near the mouths sell at Twenty and twenty-five Dollars per acre, 
unimproved from five to ten. And higher up the country from three 
to five. The people generaly are very idle at present some of them 
have become rich so suddenly, by the rise in their lands, that they 
are altogether above work. The consequence is that the villages and 
public houses are crowded with loafers, and improvements and the 
products of industry are very much retarded. Provisions are very 
high, at least breadstuffs; but pork and beef are cheaper perhaps 
than in Ohio. Fat hogs may be bought here (on the Collorado) at 
five Dollars a hundred and beef at two and an half cents per pound. 
. our Post Office department is “promulgating” again slowly. 
Mosrs LAPHAM 


20. Mosrs LAPHAM, Fort BEND, TO AMos LAPHAM, MECHANICSBURG, 
Onto, MARCH 4, 1837. 


Mr. Samuel Colver Jun— is now living with us here at the 
Bend; his society is of much interest to me and tends to amuse and 
relieve me of those gloomy thoughts. ... Mr. Colver is a young man 
whose society is worth counting in any situation. ... He posses[ses] 
a considerable share of information for one of his age, and is desirous 
of accumulating, he is entirely without affectation and pedantry; and 
... has a feeling heart and the impression of honesty and upright 
principles ... and he looks with horror and detestation upon the 
vices and vilianry, so conspicuously displayed in this Southern 
world. ... 

We have had a very pleasant winter for Texas; it has been more 
temperate than usual, though generally cold. The trees are puting 
out their leaves, which is considered late for this country. Many have 
planted their corn. Our country is ful of Land-Speculators, it is said 
that two millions came in on one vessel last week to be laid out in 
lands. The business will no doubt injure the settling of the country: 
but it may prove advantagious to the active and industrious for the 
present. 

Moses LaPpHAM 


21. Mosres LapHaM, Fort Benp, TO AMos LAPHAM, MECHANICSBURG, 
Onto, May 1, 1837. 


... I do not know how [Levi] could afford to “rent” for so small 
a bill even by the year. I myself have paid one tenth of the money 
during the past winter for a upper & breakfast of poor venison, a 
little coffee and coarse corn-bread, and a small allowance of some 
eight or ten ears of corn for my horse together with the privilege of 
sleeping upon some clapboards covering with my own blankets. 
[Hiram Guy]** could earn eighteen or twenty dollars a week here 


84An Ohio acquaintance. 
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if carpenters wages continue to be as high as they have been this 
winter. ... intend going over to Houston soon to hear the Congress- 
men spout. ... I think the Land Offices will not open before fall; 
but it is not quite certain yet. ... You will direct your future letters 
to Fort-Bend ‘Texas, as we have a post office here and our mails come 


very regular. ... 
Moses LapHAM 


22. Moses LAPHAM, Fort BENpD, To Levi LAPHAM, MECHANICSBURG, 
On10, JUNE 7, 1837. 


... Iam waiting for Thomas Borden to return from New Orleans. 
The Land Offices will not open before Oct. There are some difficulties 
with the Executive much complaints by the citizens and more in the 
Army. ... there is a great want both of talent and honesty in both 
houses [of Congress]. ... We have very warm and dry weather. Corn 
and cotton are suffering very much with the Drouth, but I think it is 
more health[y] than it would be if it were wetter. Provisions and 
labor continue very high notwithstanding the money pressure in the 
South. Lands I think are rather fallen. ... 

I was at my friend’s John P. Borden’s wedding a short time since. 
There were many very fine looking young ladies there who danced 
well and sung well; but the Southern customs prevented everything 
like approaching near enough, to hear them converse. And you know 
that is a sin quo non with me to judge by. Besides, I hear from 
observation that a man possessing a plantation of Negroes, though 
he may have been steeped in liquor for many years, and his morals 
become the most corrupt, yet he has a decided advantage, or as it is 
termed here “is a better bid” than one who possesses morality and 
inteligence, that is inferior in point of wealth. But I must return to 
the wedding, if for nothing more than to give the Colorado people 
credit for their almost unaxampled good behavior, for a Southern 
country. There was not a single person in the whole assembly and 
it was very large, who appeared the least intoxicated. And had it 
been in many places here, probably I might not have seen a man 
who was not intoxicated. Upon the whole I passed the time tolerably 
agreably, for it was the first leisure I had had for six months or I 


might say for twelve for Campaigning can hardly be called leisure. ... 
Moses LAPHAM 


23. Moses LapHaM, RIcHMOND, To Levi LAPHAM, MECHANICSBURG, 
Onto, DECEMBER 1, 1837. 


I assure you, I have suffered much with the cold this winter 
from the want of cloaths and laying alone. ... Deaf Smith, Our 
Harry Birch, died near this place day fore yesterday of the consump- 
tion. He was buried today and honored with much ceremony; which 
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I think his important services justly entitle him to. ... Colver was 
here a few days ago. ... He has gone back to Matagorda for a large 
stock of goods and I expect him here every day. ... 

Moses LAPHAM 


24. Moses LAPHAM, RICHMOND, TO AMos LAPHAM, MECHANICSBURG, 
JANUARY 18, 1838. 


... Messrs. Borden’s are all well. ... Today has been one of the 
coldest we have had, so cold that travelers stopped on their journeys 
not being willing to ride over the praries. The North wind is very 
severe, but the thermometer not near so low as the freezing point. 
I this evening walked over to Mr. Lebries an English gentleman who 
has lately arrived from England. His lady reminded me very much 
of Mr. Morgan’s folks. She sang three songs playing on the guitar at 
the same time. 

Provisions as well as nearly ever thing else are very high here. Corn 
is worth 2.50 a bushel, pork 10 or 12 cents, onions $12,00 a barrel, 
potatoes $8,o0 Irish. Dried aples 12,00 white beans 15,00 flour 22,00 
&c. Wages are very high in short everything but cattle. ... We have 
little dread of the Mexicans. ... Our Government is badly conducted. 
... Friday 1gth last night was one of the coldest we ever had in this 
country but this morning remarkably pleasant. We expect our Land 
office to open next Thursday. It has been closed ever since I came 
to the country last time. 

... [T]he Editor of the Telegraph*®* has invited 3,000 girls to 
come here for us and I am bound by every principle of honor to 
make one happy if they should come. .. 

Moses LAPHAM 


25. Moses LAPHAM, Fort BEeNp, TO AMOs LAPHAM, MECHANICSBURG, 
Oun1o, AprIL 16, 1838. 


... You speak so highly of the charms of the two young ladies, 
that would circumstances permit, I might be tempted to turn 
mehometan, for though the laws of this country do not permit 
poligamy yet the costumes [customs] do seem to sanction it. Many 
men have left their wives in U. S. and married others here. .. . 

Thomas H. Borden calculates to start next month for New York 
with his two little sons and maiden aunt. He says he will call at our 
house on his way, and stay and rest a few days. ... He is still very 
disconsolate at the loss of his wife who was one of the best of wives. 
I think father and Tom will agree very well. He is as blunt and plain 
as one need be. You may acquire more information from him than 
I would write in a week which you may rely on. For his business and 
knowledge of the country enable him to give much and very correct 


%5Dr. Francis Moore, Jr. 
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information respecting all of our natural advantages and habitual 
condition. ... Our money has become a little better than it was. 
And the credit of the Gov. appears to be gaining. Emigration still 
continues to increase. Our lands are becoming more valuable, and 
the whole country wears the appearance of more industry. We have 
had one of the most backward seasons ever known the trees are but 
just completely leaved out which is two months nearly, later than 
usual. We have a severe drouth—have had no rain for six weeks. 
Every thing continues to sell high. Good cows and calves are worth 
twenty five and thirty Dollars. Oxen one hundred and fifty. 

... Our post office is not managed the best in the world.—Racing 
and Gambling is carried on to a greater extent than ever, though a 
great many have been fined for Gambling. I believe they got in the 
notion of running, in the “runaway Scrape” and mean to be prepared 
for any kind of running either “to escape justice or danger.[”] ... 

Moses LaPpHAM 


26. Tuomas H. Borpen, Loutsvitte [Texas], To Moses LAPHAM, 
Urgpana, OHIO, JULY 15, 1838. 


... I wanted you to be out here this fall I want to farm with you 
or rather you farm with me I will give you a good chance just what 
you may ask for I have land open and fenced for you and me both. 
I have an excelent gin on my place I want you to send me out two 
good hands that is stout Brisk and active I will give them (if they 
are of the first order) $200 each per year and I want them to com- 
mence the first of Dec I want to raise 84 bails next year I made last 
42 which sold in N. Orleans for $3690 the expences from the gin to 
Orleans was $360 which leaves me $3330 I raised considerable corn 
for sale besides the above amount was raised by the labor of only 
six hands and then not full ones ... but if you want to raise stock 
say Horses Mules Cattle and even hogs come to Texas I say hogs. 
... Our cotton seed keeps them fat the year round besides the price 
of pork is better 

if you are wating to get married you make a long job of a 
short piece of work It would not of took you this long to got a wife 
in texas all ready climated. ... 

I do really think that the united states will now get this country 
the Mexican Gov owes them a good deal and the united States will 
sieze on this country for their pay 

... I want to carry on My farm with white laborers only then I 
work with them if they can be had and can get on here by the first 
of Dec. I have no dought but they would be healthy as they are there 
for my place is selebrated for good water. ... 


send enclosed a certificate to indemnify those you hire for me 
THB 
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27. JoHN P. Borpen, [Houston, Texas], To AMos LAPHAM, 
[MECHANICSBURG, OHIO], N.D. [c. NOVEMBER, 1838]. 


... Your son Moses Lapham was killed near Bexar on the 2oth 
ult. by the Comanche Indians being at the time on a surveying 
expedition a business in which he had been engaged for about six 
months previous. 

The circumstances of his death as I have just been informed by a 
letter from a particular friend of mine as well as of his are as follows. 
[“]The evening of the goth inst. (letter bears date 22d Oct.) a 
lamentable occurrence transpired within 3 miles of this place (Bexar) 
on the Presidio Rio Grande Road in which our mutal friend Moses 
Lapham was killed between the hours of one and two o'clock of the 
evening of the day before yesterday a party of Comanches were seen 
and actually chased some of the Mexicans through the suburbs of 
the place, Capt B. F. Cage and twelve others went out to where the 
Indians were supposed to be and (skipt) 

. Mr. Lapham your friend, it appears was not of the thirteen 
mentioned but had gone out in four or five days previous in company 
with a party who had encamped on the Leo[n] Creek situated within 
five miles of Bexar where [they] had been probably waiting for 
more hands.—“The Indians discovered his camp, went to it and Mr. 
Lapham and the four men that were with him scattered and went 
into the bushes had they remained in the thicket until night they 
all might have been now alive, but as it was Mr. Lapham was found 
next day a considerable distance out in the open prarie with an 
arrow sticking in his body and scalped—a Mr. Jones that was along 
with Mr. Lapham was found scalped’. ... The [last] sad duties were 
rendered to the deceased (Mr. Lapham) by Mr. Wm Lindsey of this 
city who showed a very great sympathy for the deceased.” ... 

I intend if possible not to let an administration be appointed 
until I hear from you, as it would probably be well for one of the 
family to come here to take charge of the whole business. ... Mr. 
[Maverick] or my brother P. P. Borden perhaps could attend to the 
business.—The arduous duties in which I am no[w] engaged** will 
not admit of my attending to it. ... 

Joun P. 


28. PascHaL P. BorpEN, BorDENTON [TExas], TO AMos LAPHAM, 
MECHANICSBURG, OHIO, DECEMBER 16, 1838. 


You have no doubt heard before this time the death of your son 
Moses he in company with a Mr. Jones was attacked by a party of 
Comanches Indians some 25 or 30 they fought them for considerable 


36John P. Borden was the first Commissioner of the General Land Office of the 
Republic of Texas. 
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time till the Indians were compelled to get a reanforcement they 
then fell but wounded several of the Indians (mortally) this was 
done within three miles of town 8 of which were killed and three 
wounded the Indians then made their escape unmolested. 

... [E]very respect was shown to the remains of your son he was 
with the ballance making in all ten were brought to San Antonio 
and interred. ... 

Your son and the whole of our family as well as my self have been 
boosom friends ever since our acquaintance and we have fought 
together in our strugle for indipendance he was allways ready to do 
his duty as a soldier. ... 

P. P. BorpEN 


[P. S. on other matters omitted.] 


re, 
Pa 
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Notes on the State Song of Cexas 
KENNETH E. CROUCH 


by Governor Dan Moody; the song was actually transferred 

in formal ceremony on March 11, 1930. Thus “Texas, Our 
Texas” with words by Gladys Y. Wright, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
and W. J. Marsh, of Fort Worth, ‘Texas, and music by Mr. Marsh 
became the state song of ‘Texas. 

‘Texas, Our Texas” had been written in 1918 after a friend 
suggested that Mrs. Wright show some of her lyrics to W. J. 
Marsh, who ‘“‘writes such beautiful music.” Following this sug- 
gestion, Mrs. Wright and Mr. Marsh together improved on and 
produced the song that was destined to become the state song. 

In 1923, Dr. Pat M. Neff, then governor of Texas and later 
president of Baylor University in Waco, Texas, had offered a 
prize of $1,000 for a state song. Iwo hundred and eighty-six 
songs were submitted, and a committee of representative men 
and women was chosen to select the state song from this group. 
There was no immediate adoption because other contests were 
being held, but finally “Texas, Our Texas” was selected. 

One of the two composers is a native Texan; the other, an 
adopted son. Mrs. Gladys Y. Wright was born in Greenville, 
Texas, on October 30, 1891, the only child of William Samuel 
Gillette and Nancy Elizabeth Taylor Gillette. Her father died in 
1895, and two years later her mother was married to Colonel 
C. H. Yoakum, of Greenville, Texas. The family moved to Los 
Angeles, California, where Colonel Yoakum was a member of 
the law firm of Yoakum, Lusk, and Galloway. In 1904 the family 
went to Fort Worth, Texas, to make their home. 

Mrs. Wright attended what was then the private school of 
Saint Andrews and from 1907 to 1909 studied at the National 
Park Seminary (later National Park College) in Forest Glen, 
Maryland. She was married to the late Judge C. A. Wright of 
Amarillo, ‘Texas, in 1911, and now resides at ““The Avalon,” 339 
North Taylor in St. Louis, Missouri. 


I N May, 1929, a bill naming the state song of Texas was signed 
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The composer and co-author, William J. Marsh, was born in 
Liverpool, England, on June 24, 1880. He studied at Ampleforth 
College in Ampleforth, Yorkshire, England, from 1892 to 1896 
and came to this country in 1904, becoming naturalized in 1917. 
Since 1934 he has been director of glee clubs and professor of 
organ and theory at Texas Christian University in Fort Worth. 
He is also organist and choir director of St. Patrick’s Catholic 
Church. Mr. Marsh’s home, “Rivercrest,” is at 3525 Modlin Street 
in Fort Worth. 

A distinguished composer, he is chairman of the Texas Com- 
posers’ Guild and is an honorary life member of the Texas Music 
Teachers’ Association. He holds life membership in the Feder- 
ated Music Clubs and the Texas Federation of Music Clubs. He 
is a former president of the British American Association. 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 
[= death of Leslie Waggener, Jr., on January 1, 1951, 


was a staggering loss to the Association, to the Univer- 

sity of Texas, and to the state. Since 1946 he had served 
as chairman of the Association’s Ways and Means Committee. 
On April 29, of last year, he was named Honorary Life President 
of the Association. He was also a patron and an honorary life 
member. More than any other person he was responsible for the 
present financial health and well-being of the Association. 

From the Board of Regents of the University and from other 
sources has come the request that I make a statement concerning 
Leslie Waggener’s work for and contributions to the Association. 
The statement follows: 


LESLIE WAGGENER, JR. 


I first met the late Leslie Waggener in 1940 when I was calling 
upon various members of the Texas State Historical Association. I 
am sure that I was especially attracted to him because of the “Buck” 
Dunton picture, “The Texan” which hung in his office over his desk 
in the Republic National Bank of Dallas. The picture led to a dis- 
cussion of “things of a Texan character,” and I found Leslie Waggener 
devoted to the state, to things of a cultural nature, and to the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Shortly after Waggener’s resignation as a Regent of the University, 
I began a discussion with him in which I asked him “for the good of 
Texas and on behalf of the Texas heritage” to assume the chairmanship 
of a Ways and Means Committee for the Association in the course of 
which he would solicit contributions for the creation of a publication 
fund. 

The monies to be collected were to be used only for the publication 
of Texas books. The weight of my argument to him was that the 
Association had need of some intelligent business interest in its wel- 
fare. His first reply was, “You know my interest in good books and 
my high regard for the Association, but I have never solicited even 
so much as $1.00 contribution to the Red Cross in my whole life.” 
I explained that the need was not for a professional solicitor but for 
a broad-gauged citizen who had the confidence and respect of the 
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LESLIE WAGGENER, JR. 
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people of Texas. I told him frankly that the undertaking would be 
hard and sometimes unpleasant but that it was strictly a public 
service. 

He did not give a final answer for about eighteen months. Mean- 
while with banker-like exactness he familiarized himself with every 
aspect and detail of the Association’s work. He exercised all the care 
he would have used in making a large loan. He became thoroughly 
conversant with the affairs of the Association. Only then would he 
“tentatively” accept the chairmanship and agree to the committee’s 
being set up. There had been something like ten conferences in 
which he had schooled himself for the work which he would do for 
the perpetuation of Texas history across the printed page. 

Once he started to work there was no further indecision. On June 
25, 1946, he became a patron of the Association and sent in the first 
evidence of his work, checks totaling $2,250. He went to his friends 
and associates without hesitation and with a moral conviction that 
they should “help the professors and the Texas heritage.” He saw 
persons of known financial means and they, in turn, took him on 
faith, and his success is now a matter of record. 

Perhaps, however, it is not a matter of record and is known only 
to a few, how his zeal took him out of his office to walk across hot 
Dallas pavements and “to take his turn like any other solicitor” to 
do the thing he had embraced as a public service. There are a few 
of us who know how much, at an advanced age, he gave up well- 
earned personal comforts, conveniences, and leisure, to work at what 
had become “his job.” He secured for the Association sixty-two 
patrons, thirteen sustaining members, and twenty-six life members— 
to raise for the Association a publication fund of approximately 
$80,000. 

So secure are the publication funds of the Association that for at 
least another century the soft footfalls of Leslie Waggener should 
be heard in the rustling of the leaves of Texas books done by the 
Association. His contribution has been permanent. 


The fine example set by Leslie Waggener continues to bear 
fruit testifying forcefully to the immortality which he achieved 
through distinguished public service. His close friend and bus- 
iness associate, Mr. J. M. Barker of Chicago, the mentor of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and a life member of the Association, 
sent to the Association a contribution in memory of Leslie Wag- 
gener which has been directed toward a ‘“‘Leslie Waggener Me- 
morial Award in the Junior Historian Writing Contest for 1951.” 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Sears, of Dallas, have also contributed. 

That a “Leslie Waggener Account” should be set up within 
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the Publications Funds is a foregone conclusion. This would 
function as does the present Karl Hoblitzelle and Hoblitzelle 
Foundation account, which was secured by Leslie Waggener and 
set up in the manner which he thought most appropriate. In 
fact the initial move toward such a fund has already been started 
by a contribution from a person who remains anonymous and 
who was not personally acquainted with Leslie Waggener. But 
the donor did know and admire him through his works, and he 
says: “I knew him indirectly through John A. Lomax; I shall 
want this contribution to be to him in memory of John A. Lo- 
max.” The obligation to keep the memory of Leslie Waggener 
bright is one which no one who knew him will want to escape. 
The memorial of the Board of Regents of the University done 
by them in conjunction with Chancellor James P. Hart and 
attached to the minutes of January 26 and 27, 1951, follows: 


In Memoriam 
LESLIE WAGGENER, JR. 


On January 1, 1951, Leslie Waggener, Jr., died in Dallas, Texas, 
after suffering an acute heart attack while witnessing the football 
game between The University of Texas and The University of Ten- 
nessee. During nearly all of his life, as at the time of the inception 
of his fatal illness, he was actively and effectively interested in The 
University of Texas and its many varied activities. 

Leslie Waggener, Sr., came to Texas in 1883, as a member of the 
first faculty of The University of Texas when it opened, and he 
brought with him Leslie Waggener, Jr., who was then five years old. 
Leslie Waggener, Sr., continued his connection with The University 
of Texas until his death in 1896, serving as Professor of English and 
History, Chairman of the Faculty, and President ad interim. The 
University of Texas must therefore have been a very important part 
of the life of Leslie Waggener, Jr., during his formative years, and 
the illustrious example of his father must have inspired the son’s 
later service in the cause of the University. 

In 1898, two years after his father’s death, Leslie Waggener, Jr., 
received his LL.B. degree from The University of Texas and in the 
following year entered into the practice of the law in Dallas. He soon 
became interested in the banking business, and in 1924 he was elected 
a Vice-president and Director of the Republic Trust and Savings Bank 
and Director of the Republic National Bank. From that date until 
his death he served in various capacities with those banks and their 
successors. 
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In January, 1931, Leslie Waggener, Jr., was appointed to the Board 
of Regents of The University of Texas by Governor Ross Sterling. 
He was reappointed in January, 1937, by Governor James V. Allred, 
and continued to serve on the Board of Regents until his resignation 
in March, 1942. His service therefore covered a period of over eleven 
years, during which the University underwent a remarkable growth 
in its student body, its faculty, and its physical plant. Because of his 
service and experience as a lawyer and a banker, he was able to 
render particularly effective service as Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Board of Regents from 1931 until he became Chairman 
of the Board in 1941. As Chairman of the Finance Committee, he 
had direct supervision of the financing of the extensive building 
program carried out on this campus. His term of service saw the 
campus transformed from a group of ill-assorted and antiquated 
buildings and shacks to a carefully planned and architecturally con- 
sistent and pleasing physical plant. This program, involving the 
expenditure of millions of dollars, was carried out with the utmost 
efficiency and economy, largely due to the tireless efforts of Leslie 
Waggener, Jr. 

Even after he resigned from the Board of Regents, Leslie Waggener, 
Jr., continued his active interest in University affairs. For example, 
he was mainly responsible for putting the Texas State Historical 
Association on a sound basis. Putting aside his reluctance to engage 
in activities of this kind, involving the solicitation of funds, Leslie 
Waggener, Jr., assumed the duties of Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Association and raised a publication fund 
of approximately $80,000. While the magnitude of the sums involved 
cannot be compared with the money that he handled as Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Board of Regents, his work with 
the Texas State Historical Association is another manifestation of his 
willingness to sacrifice his own personal convenience and wishes for 
the good of the University, and there can be no doubt that in this 
respect also his efforts will benefit the University for many years to 
come. 

Throughout his life Leslie Waggener, Jr., has typified the best that 
is to be expected of a graduate of The University of Texas. He lived 
a long and useful life, achieving succeess and distinction in his bus- 
iness and professional efforts. Above and beyond that, he devoted 
himself unselfishly to public service, when calls were made upon him. 
We regret his passing, and we honor his memory. 

wow 

Fred R. Cotten of Weatherford is proving to be an extremely 
valuable member of the Executive Council of the Association. 
His business interests are numerous, but he is never too busy to 


consider how he might serve in one way or another the cause of 
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Texas history. His comments on Carl Wright’s “Reading Inter- 
ests in Texas from the 1830's to the Civil War’ in the January 
Quarterly, are a valuable addendum to the article itself: 


Last night I carefully read the article by Wright on “Reading Inter- 
ests in Texas from the 1830’s to the Civil War.” It caught my interest 
at once as it was from the papers, books, the Bible, and preachers— 
that the warp and woof of this upper country was woven. During 
1947 and 1948 when I was in Houston, I scanned the early papers 
there in the Houston Public Library. I regret that Mr. Wright has 
not had access to them because one thing that impressed me very 
much was the books and book stores mentioned in them. I am 
enclosing herewith a copy of one note which I took from the Houston 
Tri-weekly Telegraph of May 14, 1855. 


Monpay, May 11, 1855 
OUR BOOK TABLE 

Life of Sam. Not the ubiquitous individual who appears simultaneously at a 
public gathering in Tammany Hall, and at a railroad meeting in Galveston: not 
the numerous personage who uncles all his children,—but the real genuine simon- 
pure Sam Houston, now among the prominent candidates for the Presidency of 
the United States. The book is recently from the press of J. C. Derby, New York, 
neatly printed, and contains about 400 pages. Mr. J. Burke has just received a 
box of the above work. 


I trust that Mr. Wright will be able to continue his research on 
this interesting subject. In that period, I think it was, the American 
Bible Society and the Methodist Church sent colporteurs in thru all 
of ‘Texas. They must have peddled something beside Bibles and they 
undoubtedly had some influence and sold some books he fails to 
mention, and along a line not covered by his article. 


Mr. Cotten goes on to relate that he has followed in detail 
every copy of the Quarterly since 1940 and that he believes the 
January, 1951, issue to be the best balanced in a decade. Of 
Seymour V. Connor’s article on “Log Cabins in Texas” in the 
October, 1949, issue he says: 


The log cabin number stimulated me to try to determine the location 
of all cabins in Parker County of eighty years and upward still 
standing. I wondered how builders here notched the corners. I have 
hit “round,” “V,” “upper and under,” “flat half,” and now the “dove 
tail.” I am inclined to the theory that the manner of the corner was 
determined by the woods’ practice common to the states whence the 
settlers came. The woodsman I was with this afternoon said there 
were twenty-two different types of timber on his farm. I wrote them 
down as he called them off, and he listed twenty-five different trees 


and shrubs. 
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One last paragraph shows Mr. Cotten’s interest in the welfare 
of the Junior Historians: 


I have had the very excellent history outline Ruby Mixon had in 
the Quarterly mimeographed, and will give it to some history teachers 
in the rural schools to stimulate interest there. I got several good 
papers last year by students in the rural area. Hope to do better 


this year. 

Through Mr. Cotten’s alertness, two fine documents—pictures 
of the full membership of the 1897 and 1899 Legislatures—have 
been secured for the Eugene C. Barker ‘Texas History Center. 
The two pictures were the property of the late H. C. Shropshire, 
member of the Legislature from Parker County. Upon Shrop- 
shire’s death the pictures passed to Ward Bankhead, who with 
due regard to historical proprieties, listened to Cotten and al- 
lowed the pictures to be forwarded to the Association where they 
filled a gap in our pictured record of the personnel of various 
Texas Legislatures. 

Mr. Cotten is already well known to many members of the 
Association for his collection of Texana. At the present time, 
however, he is particularly interested in any item dealing with 
Parker County history, especially any before 1880, the coming 
of the railroad. Cotten and a number of his Parker County asso- 
ciates are already planning that Parker County will have a real 
centennial in 1956. Any member of the Association having any 
item or document relating to Parker County is requested to 
communicate with Mr. Cotten, 208 East Oak Street, Weatherford, 
Texas. Such helpfulness will be appreciated and will advance the 
cause of Texas history. 

In conclusion the editor would like to state that he thinks that 
with a Fred Cotten in each of the 254 counties of Texas, the 
state would be assured of a historical renascence. Recruits from 
the field of intelligent business men who have widespread _his- 
torical and cultural interests are much needed. 

ww 

Herbert Marcus, patron of the Association and merchant prince 
of ‘Texas whose name came to command international respect, 
died in his home in Dallas on December 11, 1950. He was the 
president and co-founder of Neiman-Marcus, international syn- 
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onym for quality and good taste. In every sense he was a distin- 
guished citizen who made history in the field of merchandising. 
‘Texas, the Association, and the world of fashion have lost an 
outstanding leader. 


The Gun Collector for March, 1949, carries an article entitled 


‘The Lancaster Texas Revolvers.’’ The article appears to give 
the results of up-to-the-minute research concerning the revolvers 
made at Lancaster, Texas, during the Civil War. At least some 
of the extant specimens are etched on the cylinders with a large 
star with ‘““TEXAS” above and “ARMS” below. Also the etching 
carried the name “L. S. Perkins’ and a rather curious coat of 
arms on which appears thirteen stars, crossed cannons, and per- 
haps two seventeenth-century soldiers wearing slashed pantaloons 
and carrying pikes. Any reader of the Quarterly able to identify 
L. S. Perkins will do the gun collector’s fraternity and Texas 
history a real service. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Edward Wallace, Margaret Hack- 
ett, of the Reference Department of the Library of the Boston 
Athenaeum, reports on the library holdings of Texas Confederate 
newspapers: 


La Bandera, September 18, 1863. Brownsville. 

The Countryman, July 19, 1864, Vol. 4, No. 43. Bellville. 

Flakes Weekly Bulletin, June 12, 1864, Vol. 2, No. 15, Galveston. 

Fort Brown Flag, September 18, 1863. Brownsville (on verso is 
La Bandera for the same date). 

Galveston Weekly News, May 27, 1863. Houston. 

Goliad Messenger, July 16, 1864, Vol. 4, No. 4. Goliad. 

Houston Daily Telegraph, 1862, 1864. Houston. 

Tri-weekly News, July 13, 29, August 5, September g, 1863. Houston. 

The Tri-weekly State Gazette, June 27, July 7, 9, 14, 1863. Austin. 

Kw KW 
R. T. Westmoreland, Jr., president of the Lamson Oil Cor- 


poration, 355 Allens Avenue, Providence 5, Rhode Island, is a 
new Association member whose great-great-grandfather was Cap- 
tain William J. E. Heard, a company commander at San Jacinto. 
Westmoreland also is a native Texan. 


OW 
Those interested in pre-Civil War Texas will find much of 
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interest in Laura Wood Roper, “Frederick Law Olmsted and the 
Western Texas Free-Soil Movement,” in the American Historical 
Review for October, 1950. Particularly is the article instructive 
in showing Olmsted’s relationships with Dr. Adolf Douai and 
the San Antonio Zeitung. 

Former envoy Joseph E. Davies has high praise for ‘Texas 
according to the Austin correspondent of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, Sam Kinch, who on August 14 wrote: 


Former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies had a passion for anonymity 
and glowing praise for Texas Monday as he wound up a historical 
study trip into West Texas. 

The author of Mission to Moscow had no comment on world 
affairs, explaining he is retired now and that any remark might be 
misinterpreted somewhere. 

But as a resident of Washington and a close observer of national 
affairs, he said: “Thank God for ‘Texas at this time—because of her 
sanity, her strength, her character and her devotion to the free enter- 
prise system.” 

He said the Texas delegation in Congress is making a “‘distin- 
guished contribution to the national welfare and to the perpetuity 
of our way of life.” 

The delegation is not surpassed by any other in its contribution to 
the country, he added. 

The ambassador called both senators and nearly all the congress- 
men by name as he praised the group. 

His current trip to Texas is part of his research into the history of 
the city of Post, which was laid out by his father-in-law, the late 
C. W. Post. Mrs. Davies is in Paul Smiths, New York, for the summer. 

Davies is helping gather data from the family records to add to the 
study being made by the ‘lexas State Historical Association. 

The town was laid out by Post in the early 1900's after he bought 
some 400,000 acres and decided to start a model community. He 
instituted ranching, farming, manufacturing and other phases of life, 
picking his employes for their character and prospects as citizens. 

Dr. H. Bailey Carroll, director of the historical society, said Post 
wanted to demonstrate that man still could take barren land and 
make it blossom through use of his knowledge. 

Post set up the town, planning its streets, locating trees and even 
designing some houses. 

Post kept detailed records (one batch in an underground vault 
was not touched for go years) and Davies is helping prepare some 
of the factual material. 
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While here, Davies had lunch with Carroll; University of Texas 
President T. S. Painter; Vice President J. C. Dolley; Comptroller 
C. D. Simmons; Assistant to the President Read Granberry; Distin- 
guished History Professor E. C. Barker and Dean Henry McCown. 

Davies is traveling with Ray J. Ryan of Evansville, Indiana, who 
originally came from Davies’ home town, Watertown, Wisconsin. 

Ryan has oil interests in West and South Texas, and the pair went 
to West Texas Saturday and visited Amon Carter in Fort Worth 
Sunday. They left Austin to go to Houston. 

OW 
A fifty-sixth anniversary special edition of the Cuero Record 


was put out on November 29, 1950. The newspaper records much 
of the history of DeWitt County and will be valuable as a source 
in years to come. A copy has been placed in the Archives Col- 
lection in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
KW 

Harbert Davenport of Brownsville, a recognized authority on 
the Goliad Campaign, has furnished the ‘Texas Collection” with 
a note which should prove interesting to all ‘Texas researchers. 
In 1934 a concerted effort was made to reveal the identity of, 
and the facts concerning “the Angel of Goliad.” Then all efforts 
came to a dead end. Judge Davenport’s note follows: 


THE ANGEL OF GOLIAD 


Father William H. Oberste, historian of the Irish Colonies, 
supplies a newspaper clipping of unspecified date, preserved in 
the old scrapbook of M. I. Gaffney of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
which may provide new clues as to the personality and identity 
of the “Angel of Goliad,” known to the Texans whom she be- 
friended as the wife of General Urrea’s paymaster, Captain ‘Teles- 
foro Alavéz. 

This clipping purports to be an account of the Massacre at 
Goliad “By the only living man who survived it.” It is not, how- 
ever, the untarnished story of the narrator. His account has been 
“improved” upon by a reporter who was familiar with Dr. 
Shackelford’s account of the massacre, but not that of Dr. Bar- 
nard. As published this narrative relates: 


On the twenty-third of March Miller’s command to which I be- 
longed, reached Goliad. The company consisted of seventy men, who 
had been captured at Capano. We were allowed to mingle freely with 
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the other prisoners, but were assigned separate quarters at nightfall. 
Next day Ward’s battalion, which had escaped from the mission, and 
had been captured near the Guadalupe river, were brought into 
Goliad, making in all nearly 500 prisoners. 


and after a fanciful account of the arrival of Santa Anna’s order 
to Portilla to execute the Texan prisoners, and the interposition 
of a young woman who urged that the order did not apply to 
Miller's men, continues: 


Dona Pachita Alavesque, a lovely woman of twenty, was the wife 
of a colonel of the Mexican army, a man of great wealth and power. 
She had followed him to Texas, partly from whim, but chiefly in the 
hope of doing good. Her visit that night to the commander saved 
seventy lives. 

Col. Portilla sent a courier that night at nine o’clock to Victoria, 
informing Gen. Urea of the receipt of Santa Anna’s note, and of the 
plan he should pursue. He also informed him of his intention in 
respect to the company to be preserved. 


After a spirited account of the killing of the prisoners, and of 
the “Angel's” part in saving those who were spared, this narrative 
concludes: 


Eight days after the massacre an order arrived at Goliad to shoot 
the remaining prisoners, but before it could be carried into effect it 
was countermanded. And this, Don Manuel Tolsa told me, was the 
result of Sefiora Alavesque’s influence at headquarters. 

About the close of April following Senora Alavesque came to our 
quarters one day with the don, her husband, who looked like a good 
hearted man, but dreadful stiff and dignified. Pachita bade us all 
good-bye, and said she was going home to Durango. There was a 
very handsome young Kentuckian named Allen in our company, 
who used to talk in French with the Senora. On taking her final 
departure Allen was the last man she spoke to. It was plain to me, 
boy that I was, as I watched their parting, that there was a special 
cause for her great interest in our fate. 

Allen was young, about twenty-five, a blue eyed, handsome fellow, 
with a quiet, well bred air. The senora was hardly twenty, a black 
eyed, high bred beauty. God bless her. She saved my life and the 
lives of my companions. Senor Alavesque was a man of middle age, 
a self-contained, quiet person, who was never seen without his 
cigarette. 


This anonymous story cannot be taken at its face value. Yet it 
contains internal evidence that the portions of it having to do 
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with the “Angel” are basically true. The hint that she “was going 
home to Durango” may enable historians to trace her identity, 
and learn something of her subsequent life. 

David Allen and Stephen W. Allen were members of Miller’s 


command. 

Edward Crane, 4005 Gaston Avenue, Dallas 4, Texas, takes his 
Texas history seriously as did his father before him. He not only 
follows the Quarterly carefully but by his own admission has 
read every issue of the Junior Historian from cover to cover 
saying: “From its pages I have gleaned many hidden bits of the 
interesting local lore of our state which has always had a fascina- 
tion for me.” “The Lady with the Hatchet” in the November 
Junior Historian was an account of the redoubtable Carrie Na- 
tion. While finding the article delightful, Mr. Crane has personal 
recollections of ‘““The Lady with the Hatchet” which led him to 
disagree with Miss Rousseau, the author, as to Carrie Nation’s 
physique. 


This lass, Miss Marlene Rousseau of Henderson High School, 
naturally could not invision a wee, vest-pocket size lady’s invading 
grog-shops with a tomahawk and putting the colossal bruiser John L. 
Sullivan to flight, so she described Carrie Nation as a “big forbidding 
looking woman ... who was almost six feet tall and weighed nearly 
two hundred pounds.” I had the same impression that that spunky 
lady had the physique of an Amazon, until in response to a “prepaid” 
telegram from my cherished friend, Clint Brown of San Antonio, 
who was always “making news” to fill the columns of the then semi- 
weekly Texan, of which he was the editor, addressed to her at Waco, 
she came to Austin and was escorted by our large reception committee 
via a street car to the campus where she spent a half-day to the glee of 
the students and the discomfiture of President Prather. I recall vividly 
even now how that diminutive little dame with jutting chin and 
flashing eyes, garbed very much like our sweet, gentle, cameo-typed, 
original Dean of Women, Mrs. Helen Marr Kirby (but who overtly 
evinced that she did not subscribe to Mrs. Kirby’s frequent admoni- 
tion to the co-eds that “a soft, well modulated voice is a most esti- 
mable quality in a woman”), impressed me with the verity of the 
pronouncement that, as David demonstrated with his impebbled 
sling-shot, “the bigger they are, the harder they fall.” 

The December, 1950, issue of East Texas, the official publica- 


tion of the East Texas Chamber of Commerce, carried as ‘‘Man 
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of the Month” Judge J. E. Wheat of Woodville, Tyler County. 
Judge Wheat has several times been mentioned in the ‘Texas 
Collection” as the person responsible for the Dogwood Festival 
in Tyler County. The festival, year after year, has been a growing 
success because J. E. Wheat has always injected into it a large 
amount of sound local history. One year he worked on the his- 
tory of transportation in Tyler County, again the theme was old 
trails, and recently the judge was by the office hunting the facts 
on Manuel de Mier y ‘Teran and Fort ‘Teran. The man and the 
fort will likely be the theme for the historical part of the Dog- 
wood Festival for 1951. 

Many years have gone into Judge Wheat’s efforts in building 
up several file cabinets full of information on ‘Tyler County. 
Within recent years his son, Josiah, who took ‘Texas history cred- 
itably at the University before entering law school, has aided the 
judge. Father and son attended the meeting of the American 
Association for State and Local History held in Portland, Ore- 
gon, last August and returned to ‘Texas full of inspiration and 
new ideas. Both were particularly appreciative of the services 
rendered them by Dr. S. K. Stevens, retiring president, and Dr. 
Albert B. Corey, the newly-elected president of the association. 

The other Texan representative to the 1950 meeting of the 
American Association for State and Local History was Mrs. Dor- 
othy W. Knepper, director of the San Jacinto Museum of History 
Association. 

East Texas for November also carried a review of the oil indus- 
try by another member of the Association, Walace Hawkins, for- 
merly a member of the executive council and author of El Sal 
del Rey. 


w OW 
Dr. Charles Wilson Hackett, distinguished professor of history 


at the University of Texas and fellow of the Association, died 
in Austin on February 26, 1951. 

Dr. Hackett had been associated with the Association and the 
Quarterly for many years. At the time of his death he was an 
associate editor of the Quarterly and a member of the publica- 
tions committee. He had served as managing editor from July, 
1937, to July, 1939. Besides numerous book reviews, he con- 
tributed the following articles to the Quarterly: 
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“The Revolt of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico in 1680,” 


XV, 93-147. 
“The Retreat of the Spaniards from New Mexico in 1680 and the 


Beginnings of El Paso,” XVI, 137-168, 259-276. 

“The Recognition of the Diaz Government by the United States,” 
XXVIL, 34-55. 

“The Marquis of San Miguel de Aguayo and His Recovery of Texas 
from the French, 1719-1723,” XLIX, 193-214. 

An internationally known authority on Latin American history, 
Dr. Hackett was director of the Institute of Latin American 
Studies at the University. Under his directorship, the Uni- 
versity in 1949 had more courses relating to Latin America 
than any other American university and had built one of the 
most comprehensive libraries of its kind in the world. 

Dr. Hackett is the author of ten books on Latin American 
history and the editor of eleven others. In 1926 he was the 
American delegate to the Pan-American Congress at Panama 
City. In 1939 he attended the Third Pan-American Institute 
of Geography and History in Lima, Peru. 

A graduate of the University, he became a member of its 
faculty in 1918 after having received his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of California. University of Texas President T. S. 
Painter stated: ‘In the untimely death of Professor Hackett the 
University has lost a distinguished alumnus and a scholar of 
international renown.” 

ww OW 

Arthur L. Carnahan, Chief Railroad Accountant of the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas, has done some additional research 
work on the Orient Railroad of Texas and has made the fol- 
lowing addition to his initial note on the Orient which was pub- 
lished in the “Texas Collection” of the April, 1950, number of 
Quarterly. 


Kansas City, Mexico & ORIENT RAILROAD COMPANY OF TEXAS 
AND ITs PREDECESSORS 


The Colorado Valley Railway Company (exact corporate name) 
was incorporated under Texas laws May 14, 1897, to build a 75-mile 
railroad south from Colorado to San Angelo, by a group of men 
from Robert Lee, midway between the two terminals, who wanted 
a rail outlet north to the Texas & Pacific and south to the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe. Ironically no railroad ever reached Robert 
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Lee. The incorporators were Irving Wheatcroft, vice president and 
general manager; W. F. Buchanan, secretary; James H. Burroughs, 
treasurer; Lyman H. Brightman, J. W. Reed, J. B. Latham, J. D. 
Davis, I. M. Bennick, G. Graham and G. Moore. The board of 
directors included also C. B. Holmes and W. C. Barron. Available 
records do not give the name of the president. The domicile was 
Robert Lee. 

A charter amendment August 17, 1897, changed the northern ter- 
minal from Colorado to Sweetwater and the domicile from Robert 
Lee to Sweetwater, and the names of L. B. Murray, J. W. Reed and 
W. C. Barron were added to the directors. During 1897 and 1898 
the company built 7.25 miles of road south from Sweetwater to a 
point between Shauffer and Edleona, and graded 18 miles additional 
to within five miles of Blackwell. The minutes of the Railroad Com- 
mission January 17, 1898, say: ““This day came on to be heard the 
amended application of the Colorado Valley Railway Company filed 
December 10, 1897, for authority to execute its bonds in the sum of 
Forty-two thousand ($42,000) dollars, and it appearing from the 
report of the Commissions Engineer that the value of the property 
owned and work done amounts to in the aggrigate more than $46,000; 
and it further appearing that the company desires to issue its capitol 
stock in the sum of One thousand dollars ($1000) per mile of com- 
pleted road; and it appearing further that the length of track laid 
on December 15, 1897, was 4.815 miles; it is therefore ordered and 
adjudged that said Railway Company be and it is hereby authorized 
to issue its stock in the sum of $4,815 and to execute its first mortgage 
bonds in the sum of Forty-two thousand dollars ($42,000) upon the 
4.815 miles of railway as herein before mentioned. 

“The Colorado Valley Railway Company having this day presented 
to the Railroad Commission of Texas, forty-two (42) of its first 
mortgage bonds, of the denomination of $1000 each, and being num- 
bered from 1 to 42 inclusive, each of said bonds being dated Sep- 
tember 1, 1897 and due September 1, 1927, and bearing interest at 
the rate of six per cent per annum; and it appearing to this Com- 
mission that said bonds are such as are authorized by law, and in 
accordance with an order of this Commission made heretofore in 
this behalf, of even date hereof; it is ordered that the Secretary of 
State be and he is hereby directed to register the same.” 

The Panhandle and Gulf Railway Company (exact corporate 
name) was incorporated July 20, 1899, for the purpose of acquiring 
The Colorado Valley Railway Company and extending the road. The 
incorporators, all from Sweetwater, were Thomas Trammell, vice 
president; R. L. McCaulley, treasurer; H. C. Hord, secretary; T. S. 
Foster, A. J. Lang, F. M. Lang, J. R. Daugherty, R. A. Ragland, 
J. W. Gibson, and J. Dauthit. 

On February 10, 1900, A. E. Stilwell of Kansas City, who had built 
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the Kansas City Southern railroad and the Port Arthur Canal & Dock 
Company property but later lost control of them, announced a plan 
to build a railroad from Kansas City across Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and the Mexican Republic to the Gulf of California, on the Pacific 
seaboard. As a link in this plan he acquired control of The Panhandle 
and Gulf Railway Company, and on March 3, 1900, the charter was 
amended to extend the road northeast from Sweetwater to the 
northern boundary of Texas on the Red River at Odell, and to ex- 
tend to the southern boundary on the Rio Grande at Laredo. 

Whether this idea of Laredo as a southern terminal was a hold- 
over from the outgoing management or an error of judgment by the 
incoming management is not apparent, but two months later, on 
May 8, 1900, another charter amendment changed the southern 
terminal of the project from Laredo to Presidio; and in this amend- 
ment the name of A. E. Stilwell appears for the first time, as presi- 
dent, along with three Kansas City associates, W. A. Rule, W. Huttig 
and W. S. Woods, as directors. J. R. Daugherty was vice president, 
R. L. McCaulley continued as treasurer, and H. C. Hord as secretary, 
and Thomas Trammell held over as director. 

A charter amendment on October 6, 1900, authorized a branch line 
from San Angelo to Del Rio and Brownsville. This later was begun 
but never carried beyond Sonora, 66.4 miles, although the company 
acquired, and its successor still owns, 24.41 miles of right-of-way in 
Val Verde County, into which it never built. The switch south of 
San Angelo, leading to Sonora is called Del Rio Junction. A charter 
amendment of February 20, 1901 contemplated reaching the Rio 
Grande in Brewster County if surveys favored it, but nothing de- 
veloped. 

The name of the company was changed to Kansas City, Mexico 
and Orient Railroad Company of Texas by charter amendment Sep- 
tember 16, 1905, and the name of W. W. Sylvester of Kansas City 
was added to the board of directors. Another amendment of Febru- 
ary 24, 1912, changed the domicile from Sweetwater to San Angelo. 
Construction north from Sweetwater began in 1904, reached Benja- 
min, 89.91 miles, in 1907, and the Red River, 160.6 miles, in 1909. 
South from Sweetwater the road, already partly built or graded for 
25.25 miles, was completed to San Angelo, 77.03 miles, in 1909; to 
Girvin, 211.67 miles, in 1911; and to Alpine, 306.36 miles from 
Sweetwater, in 1913. 

The road from the Red River to Girvin, 372.27 miles, was built 
under contract by the International Construction Company of Texas, 
an affiliated company, and from Girvin to Alpine, 94.69 miles, by 
the company directly. From Alpine to Paisano, 11.24 miles, a difficult 
stretch of mountain construction, the company has trackage rights to 
operate over the Texas & New Orleans railroad. The line from 
Paisano to Presidio, 72.44 miles, was built in 1930 and completed 
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November 1. The line from San Angelo to Sonora, 64.45 miles was 
built in 1929 and 1930, and completed July 1. Scheduled operation 
began October g, 1905. 

The company was forced into bankruptcy March 9g, 1912, and 
continued off-and-on in receivership or financial uncertainty until 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company acquired indirect 
control August 25, 1928, and direct control October g, 1929. The 
property was operated by its own management or by its receivers 
from October g, 1905, until it was leased to the Panhandle & Santa 
Fe Railway Company (which also is controlled by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe) August 1, 1929. Immediately after the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe control went into effect the construction of the 
extensions to Presidio and Sonora was started. The lease to the Pan- 
handle & Santa Fe continues in effect at this time in 1950. 

wow 

Andrew Forest Muir, 946 Cortlandt Street, Houston 8, Texas, 
sends an interesting notation on the poem “San Jacinto, a Par- 
ody” printed in the January Quarterly in Hennig Cohen’s “Seven 
Patriotic Poems from New Orleans Newspapers on the War of 


Texas Independence.” Muir notes: 


Not only is the poem nearly contemporary with the battle, it also 
is probably the only poem on the battle written by a participant. 
The author was Second Lieutenant A. L. Harrison, third in com- 
mand of Sixth Company Infantry, Second Regiment, Texas Volun- 
teers. The copy of the poem I have was printed from Harrison’s 
manuscript and differs in a few wordings from Mr. Cohen’s version. 
The most significant difference is that the copy I have does not 
contain the words “A Parody” as sub-title. I gather from Mr. Cohen’s 
footnote 3 that the poem was issued as a broadside. If this be the 
case, I am wondering whether it is not a Texas imprint. 


Muir also kindly sent the following: Addendum to Raymond 
Estep’s “The Military and Diplomatic Services of Alexander 
LeGrand for the Republic of Texas, 1836-1837” in the Quar- 
terly, LIV (October, 1950) , 169-189. 


Alexander LeGrand died in Houston on or about March 3, 1839, 
fifteen days after the auditorial court instructed the first auditor to 
issue drafts for the moneys due LeGrand. Four days after his death, 
Joseph A. Swett petitioned the county court of Harrisburg County 
for letters of administration on LeGrand’s estate, alleging that Le- 
Grand had left much unsettled business and that the petitioner was 
one of the principal creditors. On April 29, 1839, the court heard 


1Probate Records of Harris County (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Houston) , 
C, 269. 
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Swett’s petition. At the same time, it had before it four affidavits 
from Galveston County. In one, John S. Evans and John A. Fort 
deposed that LeGrand had been a resident of Galveston County 
and as such had voted in Galveston at the presidential election on 
September 3, 1838. They stated further that in frequent conversations 
with LeGrand he had told them he intended to remain a resident 
of Galveston and that previous to his death, even when he was in 
Houston, he had frequently voiced his intention to return to Gal- 
veston. In another affidavit, Charles L. Lewis deposed that LeGrand 
had lived in Galveston for at least eight months before his death 
and for some time had occupied a room and had shared the board 
at his home. When he went to Houston he retained his room and 
left in it a portion of his wardrobe. Shortly before his departure he 
had made arrangements for building a house in Galveston. In a 
third affidavit, William F. Wilson deposed that he had known Le- 
Grand for about a year and that LeGrand had claimed Galveston 
as his place of residence. In a fourth affidavit, John Parsons deposed 
that he had been well acquainted with Major LeGrand. In January 
LeGrand had told him that he had to go to Houston on business 
but that he would return in a short time. He then arranged with 
Parsons to cultivate a piece of land he owned on Galveston Island. 
Upon his return he said that he intended to buiid a dwelling and 
that he wished Parsons to prepare a garden and to make other im- 
provements on the premises. Accepting the evidence presented in 


2Ibid., 269-271. 


the affidavits, the county court of Harrisburg County dismissed Swett’s 
petition, “being satisfied that decd. was not a resident of this county 
at the time of his decease.”* In the meantime, the county court of 


30ld Probate Minutes of Harris County (MS. in County Clerk’s Office, Houston) , 
41. No conveyance to or by LeGrand appears in the Deed Records of Harris 
County (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Houston) . 


Galveston County had issued letters of administration on LeGrand’s 
estate to John A. Ford.+ 


4Probate Case Papers of Galveston County (MSS. in County Clerk's Office, 
Galveston) , file No. 105; Probate Minutes of Galveston County (MSS. in County 
Clerk’s Office, Galveston), A-1, 7, 25, 41, 72. No conveyance made to or by 
LeGrand appears in the Deed Records of Galveston County (MSS. in County 
Clerk's Office, Galveston) . 


& 
Dr. Walter F. McCaleb, an honorary life member of the Asso- 


ciation, writes from Bloxom, Virginia, that he is in the final 
stages of preparing a book-length manuscript on the Franciscans 
in Texas. For more than a half-century Dr. McCaleb has been a 
student of the mission period of Texas history. His most recent 
book is The Conquest of the West (1947). 
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The publication of the San Antonio Story by Sam and Bess 
Woolford was celebrated by the San Antonio Historical Society 
with a review party held on October 11 at La Villita. Arrange- 
ments for the meeting were made by Paul Adams, who served 
as master of ceremonies. After the major review by George P. 
Isbell, brief comments on and appreciations of the book were 
presented by P. I. N ixon, C. Stanley Banks, Thomas B. Portwood, 
Ruben Lozano, and H. Bailey Carroll. 

The various persons discussing the book stressed different 
phases in its preparation and presentation, but throughout there 
was emphasis on the fact that the work was a community enter- 
prise. The manuscript was read by several especially well-in- 
formed San Antonio persons who made criticisms and sugges- 
tions, and the book was published by Joske’s largely as a public 
service. Although the account was prepared primarily for San 
Antonio school children, the San Antonio Story will attract 
many tourists and newcomers to Texas and the Alamo City. 
In the field of historical writing it offers something new in 
its aspect of community cooperation. 


w OW 
Under the mentorship of Mrs. Ben E. Edwards, the Daughters 


of the Republic of Texas have issued a highly serviceable pam- 
phlet, Chronological List of Framed Documents from Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Howard Collection. A tribute to the late Dr. Howard 
by Mrs. Frederick Schenkenberg is included. In June, 1943, an 
agreement was signed between Dr. Howard and Mrs. Edwards 
whereby Dr. Howard presented a collection of Texana to the 
Daughters. Mrs. Edwards’ pamphlet lists in chronological order 
138 framed items which are now available for research purposes 
in Alamo Hall in San Antonio. A useful index, suggested by 
E. W. Winkler, is appended. In preparing and checking the list, 
Mrs. Edwards was assisted by Mrs. Cora C. Glassford, librarian, 
and Miss Harriett Fowles, director of the Alamo. 


Worth S. Ray, Box 1111, Austin, Texas, has been recognized 


for years as one of the outstanding genealogists having member- 
ship in the Association. He has many times been a helpful source 
for research students in the field of Texas history. Ray’s interests 
and activities, however, have covered a much greater area than 
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Texas. Now to be added to the bookshelf alongside Down in the 
Cross Timbers and Austin Colony Pioneers is Tennessee Cousins. 
Perhaps the title was derived, at least in part, from the fact that 
so many ‘Texans had cousins and relatives back in Tennessee. Re- 
viewers have called attention to the fact that Tennessee Cousins 
will be helpful in establishing the background of numerous 
Texas families. 
OW 

C. Corwith Wagner, 1824 Boatmen’s Bank Building, Saint 
Louis 2, Missouri, has kindly forwarded to the Association a 
copy of an express notice which originated from Bingham’s Ex- 
press in Marshall, ‘Texas, in 1862. The notice is a document in 
the postal history of Texas and is reproduced below. Mr. Wagner 
has been unable to find any record of Bingham’s Express and 
will appreciate hearing from any readers of the Quarterly who 
can give him information on the subject. 


SOLDIERS LETTER EXPRESS. 


I have established an Express between Texas and the Army East of 
the Mississippi river for the purpose of conveying letters to and from 
the Soldiers, who are cut off from all communication with home spy 
MAIL. I have established my headquarters at Marshall, Harrison coun- 
ty, to which placo all letters must be ‘addressed, Care or Bincuam’s Ex- 
press, with Fifty Cents, in Confed>rate notes, current bank bills, State 
Treasury Warrants, or Shreveport City hills, to pay costs of transpor- 
totion. I have made satisfactory arrangements with the Post Master at 
Marshall, who will aid me, in carrying out the object of this Express. 

I have received the sanction and approval of the highest- military au- 
thorities, and my Express will be of incalculable advantage to the Sol- 
diers, and they so regard it. 

I will deliver the letters in person, receive the replies, and mail them 
at Marshall, on my return. 1 willleave Marshall on the 20th of each 
month, or every fifteen days, it the patronage will justify it. . 

HENRY BINGHAM. 


July 8, 1862. PLEA38 POST THIS UP 

An enclosure from American Heritage, the magazine of the 
American Association for State and Local History, is enclosed 
with this issue of the Quarterly. Many members of the Associa- 
tion have already become subscribers to the magazine but, for 
the good of local history interests and understanding in Texas, 
the list of subscribers to American Heritage ought to be consid- 
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erably augmented. Thomas Jefferson, writing back to Virginia 
from his new post as American minister in Paris, said: ““My God! 
How little do my countrymen know what precious things they 
are in possession of, and which other people on earth enjoy. I 
confess that I had no idea of it myself.” 

These ‘precious things” constitute the American heritage and 
the American Heritage magazine presents them in true historical 
perspective and at the adult level just as the Junior Historian 
covers the Texan heritage at the high school level. 

No publication in America is more attractively illustrated or 
printed than American Heritage. Its able chief editor is Earl 
Newton, of the Vermont Historical Society. He is joined by a 
core of nationally known leaders in local history including 
Albert B. Corey (New York), S. K. Stevens (Pennsylvania) , 
Clifford Lord (Wisconsin) , and Howard H. Peckham (Indiana) . 

Roam the face of North America and explore its facets—from 
Maine to California and from Texas to Minnesota—through the 
pages of the history magazine which works with local history 
wherever the American heritage has been made. 

Subscriptions should be sent to American Heritage, Box 969, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

OW 

Orlando Hugh Carlisle, of Houston, a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s Ways and Means Committee, died on November 17, 
1950. Carlisle had been division manager of Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion in Houston for nearly twenty years. He was vice-president 
of the Sons of the Republic of Texas. 


wow 

Colonel Jack Potter, born at Prairie Lee, Texas, on December 
11, 1864, the son of Andrew Jackson Potter, the fighting parson 
of the Texas frontier, died in December, 1950. He had sixteen 
months of “schooling” near Boerne, on the upper Cibolo, and 
then turned to trailing cattle. He operated in six states and 
territories, eventually settling in New Mexico “near the Texas 
line.” He was foreman for the New England Cattle Company for 
ten years. In 1933-1934, 1935-1936, and 1939-1940 the colonel was 
a member of the New Mexico legislature where his salty wit 
made him a great favorite. In 1937-1938 he was sergeant at arms 
for the legislature. He was a commissioner for the Centennial of 
Statehood at Dallas and custodian of the New Mexico exhibit 
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and building. As a raconteur he was at his best over thick steaks 
provided by President Earl Vandale. Besides writing in Ranch 
Romances, New Mexico Magazine, and Hoofs and Horns, Potter 
did two booklets: Cattle Trails of the Old West and Lead Steer 
and Other Tales. Both booklets are now scarce items of Texana. 

The colonel always claimed that his greatest accomplishment 
was the blazing of the Potter-Bacon Cut-off Trail from Albany, 
Texas, to Cheyenne, Wyoming, in 1882. In December, a year ago, 
the venerable old trail driver wrote to the office that he con- 
sidered his membership in the Association the greatest honor 
that had ever come to him. 

ww 

Miss Julia M. Simmons, 406 Seventh Street, Huntington Beach, 
California, has under way a project which should interest many 
members of the Association. Miss Simmons proposes to produce 
a bibliography of manuscript diaries. She is interested, therefore, 
in securing information concerning any manuscript diary up to 
1950. She requests persons or institutions having knowledge of 
diaries, to furnish her the following information: 
. Name of diarist, his birth and death dates 
Place of birth (or nationality) and place of residence in America 
Occupation of diarist 
. Time span of diary (giving the beginning date and closing date) 
Two or three lines describing the contents of the diary; main interests of 
the diarist; any significant events in the American scene; notes on spelling 
and diction where these are of interest; notes on the style, whether read- 
able, interesting, dull, etc. 


6. Present location of the diary. Reference number, if any 
7. Page length 


This is a large undertaking on a national scale in which Texas 
will have much to offer. It will also be helpful if all persons 
reporting on ‘Texas diaries will send a carbon to the office of the 
Association. 
ww 

The family name of ‘““Tankersley” has been significant in ‘Texas 
history on several occasions, perhaps most prominently in the 
areas about San Angelo and Weatherford. Rachael Peeples Rogers, 
Georgian ‘Terrace Hotel, Atlanta 3, Georgia, has recently pro- 
duced by multilith, a family history of the Tankersleys, which 
was compiled and printed originally about 1895. Mrs. Rogers 
writes that all members of the Tankersley family in Texas are 
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descendants of a Richard ‘Tankersley who settled in Virginia 
about 1708. All persons interested in securing copies of the re- 
prints may communicate with Mrs. Rogers at the above address. 

The late contribution of the Highland Press at Boerne, ‘Texas, 
is Charcoal and Charcoal Burners, a beautiful thin book con- 
cerning the people who lived in the Charcoal City area along the 
banks of the Guadalupe in Kendall and Comal counties between 
1880 and 1919. By and large the Highland Press is made up of 
Emilie and Fritz Toepperwein, a husband and wife team genu- 
inely interested in the culture of Texas. The more Texas people 
learn of the Toepperweins, the more enthusiastic will be their 
response. Charcoal and Charcoal Burners deserves a place on 
any Texana shelf. 

wow 

The “Headliner Portrait” for the Dallas Morning News ot 
February 4, 1951, was of Herbert Pickens Gambrell, first vice- 
president of the Association and an outstanding citizen of Dallas 
and Texas. The article points out that Dr. Gambrell has recently 
become chairman at the department of history at Southern Meth- 
odist University and is a long-time ‘Officer d’ Academie” in 
France. As the author of A Social and Political History of Texas, 
Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar: Troubador and Crusader, and An- 
son Jones: Last President of the Republic of Texas, Gambrell’s 
scholarly contributions to Texas history have been considerable. 
His major interest in a busy, diversified career, of course, is Texas 
history—as he puts it, “everything from Christopher Columbus 
to Allan Shivers.” 


wow 
The following persons and institutions have become members 


of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Galena Park High School Library Edward R. Maher, Jr. 
Galena Park, Texas 4331 Belclaire 

: Dallas, Texas 
James H. Fulwiler 
Box 438 Charles K. Chamberlain 
McCamey, Texas Stephen F. Austin State College 
Mrs. William Wolf 
Box 1087 University of Utah Library 
McCamey, Texas Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mrs. Johnnie McDonald Ballard Memphis State College Library 


Neches, ‘Texas Memphis, Tennessee 
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Mrs. Irma Dixon 
1815 Parry Street 
Beaumont, Texas 


Gus E. Cranz 
Terminal Grain Company 
Fort Worth 1, Texas 


M. Goodloe 
424 West Harrison 
Harlingen, Texas 


Roy C. Stephens 
3133 Stadium Drive 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Uel Stephens 
2714 Green Street 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mrs. Jerome C. Head 
505 Griffith Avenue 
Terrell, Texas 


Bryant K. Goree 
304 Danciger Building 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


Archer M. Huntington 
1 East 8gth Street 
New York 28, New York 


Sam A. Easley 
R. F. D. 
Georgetown, Texas 


Clinton Davison, Sr. 
1117 Howard Street 
Taylor, Texas 


Dr. Jay J. Johns 
717 Huff Street 
Taylor, Texas 


Tom J. Freeman 
600 West Sixth 
McGregor, Texas 


R. H. Spiller, Sr. 

309 East University 
Waxahachie, Texas 

R. T. Westmoreland, Jr. 
355 Allens Avenue 


Providence 5, Rhode Island 


George P. Munson, Jr. 
4221 Riley 
Houston, ‘Texas 


A. S. Gaylord, Jr. 
545 Canyon Road 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Mrs. Charles Brown 
Route 1, Box 126 
Elgin, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Morris Jaffe 
Wateka Drive 
Dallas, Texas 


Brigadier General John C. Gordon 
605 Belknap Place 
San Antonio, Texas 


Harry Hotchkin 
127 West Craig Place 
San Antonio, Texas 


Colonel Hayden L. Boatner 
c/o Texas A. and M. College 
College Station, Texas 


J. Newton Rayzor 
3207 Groveland 
Houston, Texas 


Harmon Whittington 
3030 Inwood Drive 
Houston 19, Texas 


Robert Ray 
3722 Knollwood 
Houston, Texas 


John S. Ivy 
3354 Chevy Chase 
Houston 19, Texas 


W. L. Goldston 
5 Briarwood 
Houston, Texas 


R. P. Doherty 
2235 Brentwood 
Houston, Texas 


Herbert Allen 
1748 North Boulevard 
Houston, Texas 


Reverend Wayne McCleskey 
c/o St. Mark’s Methodist Church 
Baytown, Texas 


Reginald Shinn 
4210 Wilshire Park 
Austin, ‘Texas 
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Roy B. Carnes 

Plainview Senior High School 
1300 Galveston 

Plainview, Texas 


Veterans Administration Center 
Waco, Texas 


Veterans Administration Center 
Houston, Texas 


Veterans Administration Center 
Big Spring, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Asa Tenney 
c/o The Tenney School 
Ingram, Texas 


Mrs. Percy L. Johnson 
Sinton, Texas 


Mrs. Ana Sue Comer Ulsaker 
616 Funston Place 
San Antonio, Texas 


La Porte High School 
La Porte, Texas 


Jehn Jerome Templin 
Texas A. and M. College 
Box 2429 

College Station, Texas 


Governor Allan Shivers 
Governor's Mansion 
1010 Colorado 

Austin, Texas 


Miss Betty Brooke Eakle 
209C East 18th Street 
Austin, Texas 


Library of the Boston Athenaeum 
Walter Muir Whitehall, Director 
1014 Beacon Street 

Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Ben Procter 
2811 Harris Boulevard 
Austin, Texas 


Claude B. Aniol 
250 Club Drive 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Dawson's Book Shop 
627 South Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles 17, California 


Miss Ruth Gillette Hardy 
RFD Spring Valley, New York 


Joe A. Smith 
304 Picker Avenue 
Wood River, Illinois 


Ray A. Walter 
3025 Homan Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Jack G. Taylor 
Box 1751 
University Station 
Austin, Texas 


Edward A. Starr 
3617 Townsend Drive 
Fort Worth 10, Texas 


Martin Library 
Midwestern University 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Miss Kathryn Thomas Smith 
Room 250 Scottish Rite Dormitory 
Austin, Texas 


Fred Hobart 
c/o White Deer Land Company 
Pampa, Texas 


Lady Lewis 
3421 Prospect Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 
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RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


In Those Days: Memoirs of the Edwards Plateau. By Edith Black 
Winslow. San Antonio (The Naylor Company), 1950. Pp. 
xiv+184. $3.00. 

Fort McKavett in the extreme western part of present-day Me- 
nard County and Menard, the county seat, are the two place 
names to which most of this story is attached. After thirty years 
of use Fort McKavett was abandoned by United States troops in 
1882 when their services for protection against the Indians were 
no longer needed. Within a few miles from the fort the head- 
springs of the San Saba River are located, and there William Les- 
lie Black, the author’s father, bought fifty sections of land for a 
ranch at ten cents an acre. He stocked this ranch, Rancho Escon- 
dido, the hub around which most of this story revolves, “with 
about seven hundred head of native Longhorn cattle, about one 
thousand head of native sheep, at the same time importing a 
carload of purebred Merino rams.” 

In Those Days is, in the main, a story of two families—Black 
and Winslow—and was written by a member of both of them, 
Edith Black Winslow. It is also an account of life with experiences 
such as many other ranch-owning families of the Edwards Plateau 
of Texas could have experienced, and no doubt did. It is largely an 
autobiography, but the writer never deliberately puts herself for- 
ward into a prominent position. Nevertheless, the author grows 
on the reader as the story proceeds. 

Before I began to read this book I had heard others speak of 
it as being one of those books in which the author literally has 
a heart to heart talk with her readers through the persons and 
places she describes. Many are the passages which touch the roots 
of life and speak eloquently for the humanness of the author. 
These passages were not written for effect; they were not written 
with a deliberate attempt to make some point or other; they 
flowed from the pen with the naturalness of the author. By way 
of example, in writing of the return of young men from the 
Second World War, the author said: 
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These boys had grown up with our family, and we rejoiced with their 
families when one by one they all returned. Many friends had sons 
we had known in Menard and Austin, who had been reported lost 
but were in concentration camps, and returned also. How can any 
of us forget! 


Many, indeed, are the persons who today remember the author 
and her family from their associations with her and can testify 
about her deep sympathy. 

This book, then, will have an appeal to persons who can trace 
their ancestors back half a century and more to persons who set- 
tled the Edwards Plateau, and to others who through ties of 
family and friendship knew the Black and Winslow families. 
Those readers, also, who look for wholesomeness and naturalness 
in a book will want to read this book about Rancho Escondido 
and its good people. 

RuDOLPH L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


Le Secret de Junipero Serra, Fondateur de la Californie-Nouvelle, 
1769-1784. By Charles Maximin Piette, O.F.M., Washington 
(The Academy of American Franciscan History) , 1949. Vol. 
I, pp. xxix+451; Vol. H, pp. 595. Maps, illustrations. 

Here is the record of a life and its influence on the establish- 
ment of the missions in California, colored with sympathy as 
any labor of love undoubtedly would be, yet well-documented, 
comprehensive, and apparently accurate. Dr. Piette, in a conver- 
sational style, brings to life a devoted and inspiring personality. 

Following an orderly arrangement, the two-volume account 
covers three principal periods: the training of the pioneer, 1713- 
1769; the birth of California, 1769-1784; and the Calvary and 
crucifixion of Junipero. The order and arrangement prevail 
throughout the subdivisions of each of these three sections. 

Le Secret is not just another biography of that great founder 
of California, Junipero Serra. It is tremendous in scope, record- 
ing the details of his life, particularly those connected with his 
trials during the years 1769-1784, and above all showing the 
richness and beauty of his soul. Dr. Piette declares that his only 
ambition is to present objectively this celebrated missionary 
whose remarkable personality has been too little known. Some 
historians and novelists have given glory to Junipero’s deeds; 
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others have dared to imply that there were disciples greater and 
better than he; still others have written about him in a manner 
designed only to suit the public taste. No other biographer, 
however, not even Palou, a missionary companion, has portrayed 
his soul, and in his soul lay his secret. 

Junipero Serra was a Franciscan missionary who began his 
career among the Indians of Sierra Gorda, northeast of Quere- 
taro, in 1750. Later he was appointed for the San Saba mission 
in ‘Texas. When that project failed to materialize, he went to 
Mexico City. In 1767, when the Franciscans of the College of 
San Fernando replaced the banished Jesuits in Lower California, 
he was sent as presidente to that new field. At the instance of 
Jose de Galvéz, the authorities of San Fernando agreed to coop- 
erate with the government by founding missions in Upper Cali- 
fornia. Accordingly five Franciscans presided over by Serra went 
northward with Gaspar de Portola. In July, 1769, San Diego mis- 
sion, the first of twenty-one eventually erected on the California 
coast, was founded. During the presidency of Serra eight others 
were founded, more than six thousand Indians were baptized, 
and five thousand more confirmed. Under his guidance and in- 
spiration Spain’s hold on California became secure. 

This historical and psychological study required eight years ot 
research and was begun because of a letter the author read in 
October, 1940. The letter was written by Junipero Serra in July, 
1774, as an appeal to Viceroy Bucareli y Ursua concerning Cap- 
tain Pedro Fages, whose recall Serra had recently requested. In 
this letter Serra renounced all his personal merits both present 
and future, which he might have acquired in the service of the 
King, in favor of the advancement of Fages, and in such a manner 
that Fages never learned the reason for his promotion. This su- 
preme act of charity, showing abundant love for one who had by 
his harsh discipline and dictatorial manner persecuted Serra dur- 
ing his regime, revealed to the author Serra’s magnanimity. This 
interest led to a review of all the documents connected with his 
life and work. The author’s research during those eight years in 
the missions and archives of California, Mexico, and Texas dis- 
closed a rich collection of 272 original Serra documents. 

Most of the book deals with Serra’s hardships, both physical 
and mental, in establishing the missions of California during the 
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years 1769-1784. He was harassed not only by the physical difhi- 
culties inherent in a missionary enterprise in a new country but 
also by the often tyrannical, always material, attitude of the 
military authorities together with their indifference toward the 
missions. Since Serra and most of his companions were concerned 
primarily with the spiritual life of the Indians, it was inevitable 
that there should be conflict with the military officials when the 
missionary enterprise became somewhat secularized. A natural 
confusion between the church and state resulted from decrees of 
the various viceroys and commanders-general. Throughout the 
years when the military chiefs, with the exception of Portola, 
warred against him, and even some of his superiors in the church 
condemned his enterprise and derided his optimism, Serra re- 
mained humble, yet indomitable and fervently zealous. 

The book is well annotated, although it contains no bibliog- 
raphy. The title is somewhat misleading; technically Serra kept 
the secret of his heroic act of charity from the one whom he had 
helped. Yet, as the author maintains, his true secret was in his 
soul, in its humility, deep faith, and boundless trust in God. 


OHLAND Morton 
Edinburg Regional College 


Report That Dr. Miguel Ramos de Arizpe, Priest of Bourbon, 
and Deputy in the Present General and Special Cortes of 
Spain for the Province of Coahuila, One of the Four Eastern 
Interior Provinces of the Kingdom of Mexico, Presents to the 
August Congress on the Natural, Political and Civil Condi- 
tion of the Provinces of Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, Nuevo San- 
tander, and Texas of the Four Eastern Interior Provinces of 
the Kingdom of Mexico. Translation, Annotations and In- 
troduction by Nettie Lee Benson. Austin (The University 
of Texas Press) , 1950. Pp. xiii+61. 

In 1579, Philip II of Spain conferred on Luis de Carvajal a 
grant of land to be known as the Nuevo Reino de Leon and to 
extend two hundred leagues north and west from the mouth of 
the Panuco River near modern ‘Tampico. This remarkable assign- 
ment of territory included all of the Mexican state of Nuevo 
Leon, most of Coahuila and Tamaulipas, and parts of eleven 
other modern Mexican states and ‘Texas. For a century this terri- 
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torial block remained nominally intact until it was divided by 
the creation of Coahuila in 1687 and Tamaulipas in 1746. 

The three provinces continued separate under the viceroy in 
Mexico City until 1785 when they were combined with Texas to 
form one of the three Commandancias which were erected along 
the northern frontier of New Spain. Two years later a reorgan- 
ization officially designated the new alignment as the Provincias 
Internas del Oriente. 

Twenty-five years afterwards, events in Spain attendant on the 
Napoleonic wars resulted in the calling of the Cortes of 1811 
with representatives from the colonies as well as the peninsula. 
One of the most prominent of these was Dr. Miguel Ramos de 
Arispe, delegate for the province of Coahuila and spokesman 
for the Eastern Interior Provinces. The future father of Mexico’s 
first constitution felt that the area of northeastern Mexico repre- 
sented an area bound by close geographical, historical, and po- 
litical ties. He deplored attempts to weaken it by division, and his 
Report to the Cortes is that of a man passionately devoted to his 
homeland. 

For the people, climate, resources, and future of the provinces 
Ramos Arispe had unstinted praise. The political state of the 
region he blamed on Spanish misrule and domination. The 
Report is a valuable source for students concerned with the 
affairs of northeastern Mexico and Texas at the close of the 
Spanish colonial period, and a service has been rendered by its 
timely release. 

Miss Benson, already known for her work in this period of 
Mexican history, has done an excellent job of translation and 
annotation. Her introduction describes the man Ramos Arispe 
and summarizes the nature and effect of his statement. She also 
reviews the history of the Report immediately after its issuance 
and through subsequent publication in Spanish and in English. 

With additional research and publication aimed at developing 
understanding and appreciation of cultural and historical sim- 
ilarities there may yet emerge in the Southwest the area of Ramos 
Arispe’s dream, united outside of politics for the better physical 
and cultural life of its citizens. In 1811 Texas shared common 
problems and sought joint solutions with Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, 
and ‘Tamaulipas. Because an international boundary now sep- 
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arates her from her former sister states should not prevent cur- 
rent recognition of this region as one with a common purpose 
and objective. Ramos Arispe told the Cortes in 1811 that the 
four provinces “all have common interests.” In this new issue 
of his Report, the words seem as significant as when originally 
spoken. 

Jor W. NEAL 


The University of Texas 


Eight April Days. By Scott Hart. New York (Coward-McCann, 
Inc.) , 1949. Pp. 188. 

Eight April Days is devoted to the history of the Confederate 
retreat from Petersburg to Appomattox Courthouse as seen by 
Old Pine, a sutler devoted to the Southern cause. It is the heart- 
breaking story of the forced retreat along the muddy route to 
Sayler’s Creek where action ended and hope died. 

Scott Hart, who was born “within hollering distance” of the 
road along which the broken Confederate armies retreated, has 
brought to life the spirit of the army and has endowed the road 
itself with a personality, changeable and unpredictable—today 
quiet with a puzzling silence, then full of voices of desperation 
and of despondency born of hunger and defeat. The road swarmed 
with men in search of food; Union soldiers in hot pursuit of 
Confederates; wagon after wagon steeped in the mire of the road; 
Confederate soldiers with death-like faces, things one could see. — 
There were the cries of the wounded, the curses of the soldiers, 
and, on occasion, the voice of Old Pine, the sutler, things one 
could hear. 

In this delightful and descriptive novel five personalities emerge 
in clear perspective. There is Old Pine the sutler with her wagon, 
a sort of traveling commissary—her whole life consecrated to the 
dying Confederate cause and her thought devoted first to the 
welfare of the Confederate soldier and second to her financial 
needs. She was joined along the road by Piggy Biggs with his 
wagon, Piggy always thinking first of money and second of the 
soldier, if, indeed, he thought of him at all. There was also the 
inevitable deserter, Mr. Baker, Old Pine’s consort, once a Con- 
federate, who after being wounded did not have the courage to 
return to the army but because of the constant arraignments of 
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Old Pine ultimately did so. Old Pine’s deep, inward happiness 
at the re-enlistment of Mr. Baker is shown by her statements 
when she learned of it: 


It’s got to come out right, Piggy. If we win, we’ll stride them moun- 
tains so proud we couldn’t remember none of this misery now. And 
if we don’t win, well, you don’t think I could look at Mr. Baker 
moving around live in the middle of all that death, do you? There 
couldn’t be no life, neither mine nor his nor nobody else’s in all 
that death. There wouldn’t be no states no more and the Yankees 
would be moving around as proud as pallbearers. Mr. Baker done 
right. 

In the later phases of the story another personality appears, the 
Confederate Captain Crosland, hurrying home to his wife Judith 
only to find that she had committed the crime so impossible to 
be forgiven and with a Northern man. Woven into every line is 
the extreme solicitude of Old Pine for Mr. Baker, for Captain 
Crosland, for Judith, and always for the cause of the men in gray. 
On that fateful morning in April, 1865, these characters, except 
Old Pine’s Mr. Baker, killed in action, witnessed with complete 
resignation the last gray gasp. 

Into this tremendously interesting and provocative novel Scott 
Hart has crowded within the space of two hundred pages his- 
torical fiction, descriptive material, local color, and the story of 
the ultimate Confederate humiliation—what many novelists would 
require five hundred pages to produce—and he does it with grace 
and finesse. This book should be in the library of every lover of 
historical fiction. 


CLAUDE ELLIOTT 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


The New Nation. By Merrill Jensen. New York (Alfred A. 
Knopf) , 1950. Pp. xviii+-432. Index. $5.00. 

The era immediately following the American Revolution is 
the real Dark Age in American history. Little has been known 
concerning the events of that period from 1781 to 1787. Unfor- 
tunately, the data dealing with that era have been colored by 
the highly entertaining, yet completely unfactual, Critical Period 
of American History by John Fiske. That book, written “without 
fear and without research,” as Charles Beard once said, has been 
accepted as the true account of the Confederation government 
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of America. Such men as Clarence Streit in his Union Now and 
certain periodicals such as Readers’ Digest and Saturday Review 
of Literature have kept the legend alive in recent years. 

Merrill Jensen, professor of history at the University of Wis- 
consin, former editor of the Pacific Northwest Quarterly, and 
recently Harmsworth professor of American history at Oxford 
University, and an authority on the confederation years, has pub- 
lished the first detailed account of America under the Articles 
of Confederation. Wisely he ends his narrative before the con- 
struction of the Constitution in order to concentrate on the 
Confederation. 

Jensen depicts the people of that era as a race of ambitious, 
hard-working, determined people, keenly aware of their own 
destiny and confident that they could solve the many problems 
that faced them. The men who wrote the Articles of Confed- 
eration, says Jensen, created a federal government wherein the 
state governments retained sovereign power and the central gov- 
ernment was their creature. They had done this in spite of the 
opposition of those members of the colonial ruling classes who 
had chosen independence but wanted a strongly centralized gov- 
ernment with independent power and coercive authority. This 
class, the Nationalists, waged a bitter and eventually successful 
struggle against the Federalists. Their side of the struggle has 
come down to us, but the story of the Federalists has remained 
untold. Yet to understand many of the problems that followed 
the birth of America, one must know the achievements and 
failures of the men who governed America under the Articles 
of Confederation. 

The Federalists faced great problems at the end of the revo- 
lution: the question of ownership of western lands, the public 
debt, the payment for the enormously powerful veteran’s bloc, 
the successful culmination of the social and humanitarian reforms 
begun so capably by the revolutionary state governments, and 
the place of the new nation in a hostile and fearful world of 
empires, to mention only a few. Manfully the states tackled those 
problems. Perhaps Jensen tends to overemphasize their successes, 
but there is no question of the solid gains made by the states 
during this so-called stagnant period. The land question was 
settled, although, in his account, Jensen is inclined to give more 
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credit to New York than to Maryland—a new idea that will prob- 
ably be attacked by the Chesapeake historians. The great Land 
Ordinance of 1785 and the still greater Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 were certainly solid achievements of the Confederation. 
The separation of church and state was settled largely during 
this period. Thomas Jefferson’s bill in Virginia, to that effect 
was regarded by Jefferson as one of his three greatest achieve- 
ments. Abolition of slavery was begun in the North although 
there was considerable opposition to it from many Northerners 
who claimed that an influx of newly-freed slaves would make it 
impossible for the poorer whites to make a living in Boston and 
other cities. Penal codes and punishments were softened consid- 
erably. Prison reforms were initiated; societies were formed to 
aid debtors. Hospital reforms and encouragement of the medical 
profession were begun. A society was actually organized to pre- 
vent persons from being buried alive. This group published the 
initial set of first aid instructions in the country. Schools and 
colleges sadly depleted by the revolution were restored and others 
were founded. Literature was encouraged; newspapers sprang up 
but theaters seem to have lagged. Although commercial ventures 
were begun, the trade with the West Indies was handicapped by 
vengeful Britain’s desire to punish her rebellious colonies. British 
North America, the West Indies, and the new American merchant 
class all collaborated in a gigantic smuggling partnership that 
had Britain at her wit’s end. The future Lord Horatio Nelson, 
then a humble captain, was outwitted thoroughly by the Ameri- 
can seamen, and when he did capture a few, the local courts in 
the West Indies freed them. 

Of particular interest today was the successful beginning of the 
China trade in 1784 when the Empress of China sailed on a year- 
long voyage that brought Americans into contact with the Chi- 
nese for the first time. In the Mediterranean the Americans en- 
countered the dread Barbary pirates, and America disagreed on 
the question of appeasement or resistance to the demands for 
tribute levied upon them. Obviously this was no nation of idle 
ships, stagnant commerce, and bankrupt merchants as has been 
depicted. 

Domestically, a fierce struggle was waged for the control of 
state governments for, then as now, pressure groups and special 
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interests sought to direct the thirteen states for their own ends. 
Enveloped in that struggle was the complex problem of public 
and private finance. There was a dearth of both paper and hard 
money in the country following the revolution, ‘The debtors and 
taxpayers, Jensen says, were trapped. Everywhere during the 
1780's they faced the problem of paying in hard money when 
none was to be had, and when they demanded paper money, 
the creditors rose in violent opposition. Many states thought the 
land tax was the solution. Other states found themselves rent by 
class warfare when they introduced paper money climaxed by 
Shays’ Rebellion in Massachusetts. 

These are but a few of the questions brilliantly depicted by 
Jensen. The publishers have printed the book with their usual 
good taste in an attractive format; the reviewer, however, wishes 
they would include maps and eliminate their extravagant blurbs. 
Jensen makes no claim that The New Nation is a definitive work 
on the subject and leaves many paths open for exploration. A 
study dealing with British and foreign opinion of America under 
the Confederation would be most illuminating. The author does 
not attempt to explain why the people chose the Constitution if 
the Confederation government was so successful. But why quib- 
ble. Jensen has produced a vigorous, readable, and scholarly 
account. The New Nation is a milestone in its field, and no 
historian or collector of Americana should be without it. 


ELMER WILLIAM FLAccuS 
Austin College 


Pierre Vergniaud: Voice of ihe French Revolution. By Claud G. 
Bowers. New York (Macmillan Company), 1950. Pp. 535. 
$6.50. 

Claud Bowers, with his usual flair and style, has performed a 
labor of love in the production of his biography of Pierre 
Vergniaud, the leading orator of the Girondin faction of the 
French Revolution. The book, although including a description 
of Vergniaud’s early years, is primarily concerned with his activ- 
ities during the period from 1791 to 1793 when the unsuccessful 
struggle was being fought to keep the revolution within the 
bounds of democratic theory and practice. During this period 
Vergniaud was to play his unique role as the “Voice of France” 
protesting against the rising terrorism and totalitarianism of the 
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Robespierre and the Paris sections. It is the author’s contention 
that had Vergniaud been able to rally the Girondin faction under 
his leadership and to effect a coalition with Danton the revolu- 
tion might have been saved from the rigors of the Reign of ‘Terror 
and the consequent Napoleonic dictatorship. The author goes to 
some pains to defend Vergniaud against the charges of slothtul- 
ness and indifference made by his contemporaries and elaborates 
in detail the tenuous relationships existing between him and 
Madame Roland. 

Claud Bowers, who will be remembered for his biography of 
Thomas Jefferson, sees a parallel between Jefferson and Vergniaud 
in regard to their political theories and the roles played by each 
in the revolutions of their time. He notes that Vergniaud was the 
spokesman of moderation and the defender of individual liberties 
against arbitrary power. For these and other reasons he considers 
Vergniaud, although unsuccessful in his political strategy, to have 
been the representative of the initial intentions of the French 
Revolution and expressive of the mind of the bulk of the French 
people in counterdistinction to the Paris mob. 

In writing this book the author has made extensive use of the 
French archives, the Library of Congress, and the Bibloteca Na- 
cional of Santiago, Chile, and has unearthed some new and in- 
teresting documents on the personal life of Vergniaud. He relies, 
however, in the bulk of his book on the published speeches of 
vee, particularly those given in the National Assembly. 
Although the book contributes nothing new to the general po- 
litical history of the revolution, it does serve to place Vergniaud 
in a better perspective than previous works have done. The 
techniques of “the big lie,” mass meetings, and intimidation of 
the legislature by the mob, which were to become characteristic 
of the modern totalitarian tactics, are shown to have been em- 
ployed by Robespierre against the moderates and the duly elected 
delegates of the people of France. To this extent the book points 
out the ineffectiveness of men of good will in the face of dema- 
gogues bent on rousing the masses as a means of enhancing their 
own personal power. The book thus contains an admonition and 
a warning to liberal democrats, the significance of which cannot 
be lost upon today’s generation. 

H. Matcotm MAcpboNnALp 
The University of Texas 
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Contributors 


W. J. Barrie, “A Concise History of the University of Texas, 
1883-1950,” is well qualified to write a history of the school. With 
the exception of four years, during which he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and at Harvard University, Dr. Battle has 
been a faculty member of the University since 1893. He has served 
the University as professor of classical languages, dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, dean of the faculty, and ad interim 
president. He is “Mr. Chips” of the University. 


DonaLp W. Peters, “The Rio Grande Boundary Dispute in 
American Diplomacy,” is a member of the history department at 
Glendale College in Glendale, California. Peters received his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Southern California, where 
he also taught for two years. He has contributed to the World 
Affairs Interpreter. 


Ernest C. SHEARER, “The Callahan Expedition, 1855,” is an 
associate professor of history and chairman of Latin-American 
studies at the University of Houston. In the summer of 1950 he 
was a visiting lecturer at Mexico City College. 


Epwarp S. WALLACE, “General John Lapham Bullis, the Thun- 
derbolt of the Texas Frontier,” is an able military historian. Be- 
sides his article on General William Jenkins Worth which was 
published in the October, 1950, number of the Quarterly, he has 
written a biography of the general for whom Fort Worth was 
named. 


Jor B. Frantz, “Moses Lapham: His Life and Some Selected 
Correspondence,” became interested in Lapham during his study 
of the life of Gail Borden. Dr. Frantz’ biography, Gail Borden: 
Dairyman to a Nation, is expected from the University of Okla- 
homa press in May. 


KENNETH E, Croucn, “Notes on the State Song of Texas,” has 
published articles on state songs in journals in nearly every state 
in the union. A staff member of the Bedford, Virginia, Democrat, 
he is assistant national historian of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans. 
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Abbott, John, 459 
Abernathy, George R., Jr., 
joins Association, 240 

Abney, A. H., 30 

Acapulco, Mexico, 435 

Achilles family, 242 

Acoma Indians, 293, 298 

Adair, Cornelia, diary men- 
tioned, 30 

Adair, John G., 371 

Adams, Allensworth, 224 

Adams, Hervey A., 75 

Adams, Paul, 72, 76, 78, 79, 
89 

Adams, Winona, joins Asso- 
ciation, 117 

Adams-Ojfis Treaty, and Tex- 
as boundary, 261-262n 

Adeline Waldgrave or the 
Trials of a Governess, 308 

Adjutant general, Snively as, 
263 

Aeronautics, see Aviation 

Aesop’s Fables, in early Tex- 
as libraries, 303 

Agnes or Beauty and Pleas- 
ure, 312n 

Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 410, 411; 
bonds voted for buildings 
for, 397; branch of Uni- 
versity of Texas, 392; 
created, 392; financial al- 
lotments for, 394, 411 

Agricultural Report, 301 

Agriculture: around mis- 
sions, 288, 289; in 1830's, 
328, 380-331, 465, 466; in 
Hidalgo and Cameron 
counties, 37; reference to, 
48, 47, 48, 58 

Aguayo, Marquis of San 
Miguel de, article on, 
mentioned, 490 

Ainsworth, C. M., 424 

Ainsworth, Miller, 103 

Air Force: article on early 
activities in Texas, 
158; review of book on, 
380-383 ; note on book on, 
387 

Aitken, George A., 406 

Alabama, review of book on 
slavery in, 874-376 

Alamo, 261; Battle of, poem 
on, 342-348; fall of, refer- 
ence to, 27; last messenger 
from, article on, 344-346 

Alamo Hall, 395 

Alavesque, Pachita, 487 

Alavéz, Panchita, 371 

Alavéz, Telesforo, 486 

Albright, Celeste, 90 

Albuquerque, Texas, 75 

Alcalde, 409 
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Alcaldes, election of, article 
on, 338-336 

Aldredge, Sawnie, Jr., 89 

Aldrete, José Miguel, 291, 299 

Aldrich, A. A., cited, 265n, 
266n 

Aldrich, Peter, 109 

Alexander, Will M., speaks 
at presentation of Frank 
Reaugh paintings, 70; 
trustee, Reaugh Collection, 
26 

Alexander, William A., 72 

Aliens, smuggled into Unit- 
ed States through Chami- 
zal area, 419 

All the Days of My Life, 
cited, 31ln 

Allan, Ethan, 110 

Allen, —, 487 

Allen, Augustus C., 110 

Allen, David, 488 

Allen, Francis D., 310, 318 

Allen, Gladys, 88 

Allen, Herbert, joins Asso- 
ciation, 500 

Allen, James, 144-145 

Allen, John Kirby, 110 

Allen, Samuel T., 110 

Allen, Stephen W., 488 

Allen, Virginia, 71 

Allen, Winnie, 9, 72, 74 

Allison, Clay, reference to 
book on, 35 

Almonte, Juan N., 30; and 
Callahan Expedition, 433, 
444, 445, 447; quoted, 448 

Almavist, Karl Jonas Lud- 
wig, connection with Tex- 
as, 100 

Alpine, Texas, 492 

Alva, Oklahoma, 272 

Alvarado, reference to, 34 

Alvarez, Juan, and Calla- 
han Expedition of 1855, 
435, 448, 444, 445 

Amarillo, Texas, 27 

American Bible Depository, 
310 

American Bible Society, 482 

American Bible Tract Soci- 
ety, 309 

American Biography, 
tionary of, cited, 308n 

American Heritage, 496 

American History, Diction- 
ary of, cited, 274n 

American history, teaching 
of, at University of Texas, 


Dic- 


American Literature, cited, 
306n 
American Sunday School 


Union, 309 


Ampudia, Pedro, in Mexican 
War, 166 

Amsler, Robert Witt, 77, 234 

Anatomy of Melancholy, 310 

Anders family, 242 

Anderson, M. D., 395 

Anderson, M. D., Hospital 
for Cancer Research, 402 

Anderson, S. T., 201; cited, 
201n 

Anderson, Mrs. Sara Francis 
Lacy, 234 

Aniol, Claude B., joins As- 
sociation, 501 

Annapolis, Maryland, 455, 457 

Annexation of Texas: Anson 
Jones’ letters on, 44; ar- 
guments, pro and con, 47; 
Bryan-Smith letters on, 33 ; 
reference to, 48, 59 

Anson Jones Press, 62 

Anthony, D. W., 465 

Anthropology Collection, at 
University of Texas, 407 

Anzar, Antonio, 290 

Apache Indians, 178, 282 

Appleton, D., and Company, 
312 

Appleton’s Travel Guide, 312 

Aranama Indians, 289, 293, 
295, 298 

Archaeology, recent discov- 
eries in, 360-361 

Architecture, of University 
of Texas, 397 

Archives, at University of 
Texas, 406 

Arispe, José Miguel Ramos, 
244; report of, reviewed, 
505-507 

Arizpe, Miguel 
see Arispe, 
Ramos 

Arkansas Historical Quarter- 
ly, 114 

Arkansas River, 
scription of trip to, 272- 
278; Great Bend of, 273; 
Snively Expedition on, 281; 
Snively Expedition reaches, 
272 

Armas, Ignacio Lorenzo de, 
333 

Armijo, 
285-286 

Arms, of frontiersmen, 267 

Armstrong, William, and 
Company, 310 

Armstrong’s Book Store, 310 


Ramos de, 
José Miguel 


268; de- 


282, 


Manuel, 280n, 


Army, United States, see 
United States Army 

Arnold, Isaac, joins Asso- 
ciation, 868 

Arocha, Franco Joseph de, 
334, 3835 
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Arrington, Alfred W., 315; 
reference to books by, 30 

Arrington, May H., 71 

Arrioja, Miguel M., 445, 446 

Arrowood, Charles F., 72 

Art, 360; at University of 
Texas, 407-408; Reaugh 
Collection, 15-26 

Artist’s Wife, The, 311 

Asbury, Samuel E., 103; 
furnishes information, 366 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe Railroad, 493 

Athenaeum Literary Society, 
408 

Athens, 
360 

Athens Review, special edi- 
tion of, 359-360 

Atkinson, Mrs. B. P., 88 

Atkinson, Robert W., 110 

Attacapas, expedition to 
land of, 350-358 

Audubon’s Birds and Quad- 
rupeds, 313 

Aury, Luis, 102 

Austin, Arthur, joins Asso- 
ciation, 240 

Austin, John, 108; death of, 
465, 465n 

Austin, Moses, 108 

Austin, Stephen F., 5, 318n, 
467; library of, 302; pa- 
pers of, 6-7, 406; publica- 
tion of book on, 80; refer- 
ence to book by, 31; refer- 
ence to book on colony of, 
365 


Texas, naming of, 


Austin, William Tennant, 
108; death of wife of, 
465, 465n 

Austin, Texas, 151; fur- 


nishes men for volunteer 
company, 432; query about 
first capitol, 229 

Austin Colony Pioneers, not- 
ed, 496 

Austin Democratic States- 
man, cited, 194n, 199n 

Austin Papers, acquisition 
of, 6-7 

Austin’s Colony, 42 

Averiett, Dull, 360 

Aviation, early military ac- 
tivities in Texas, 75; ar- 
ticle on, 143-168; begin- 
ning of World War I, 150- 
151; description of Old 
No. 1 airplane, 143-144; 
early training in Old No. 
1, 146-147; first Aero 
Squadron and Mexican 
Punitive Expedition of 
1917, 149-150; first cadet 
school, 151-152; first flight 
personnel arrives at Fort 
Sam Houston, 145; first 
tactical] air unit of army 
formed, 149; flight instruc- 
tion during World War I, 


Index 


154-156; reconnaissance 
missions in 1911, 147-148; 
training during 1920's, 


157-158; Vera Cruz Expe- 
dition of 1914, 148-149 


Ayer, Mrs. E. W., 113 

Ayers, D., 311 

Ayers, David, 110 

Ayers, Lewis T., 112 

Ayuntamiento, workings of, 
288 

Ayutla, Plan of, announced, 
435 


Bagdad, Mexico, 450 

Bailey, Clay, enters lecture 
field, 231 

Bailey, Edward, 407 

Bailey, W. H., 313 

Baird, G. W., 314 

Baker, D. Davis D., 109 

Baker, Joseph (Don Jose), 
108, 466 

Baker, Lorena, 71 

Baker, Rhodes S., 26 

Baker, W. R., 323n 

Baker Peak, 270 

Ballard, Mrs. Johnnie Mc- 
Donald, joins Association, 
499 

Bancos, of the Rio Grande: 
convention for  elimina- 
tion of, 416; defined, 416n; 
disputes over, 411-429 

Bancroft, —, 309 

Bancroft, H. H., cited, 348n 

Bandera Pass, Texas, 436 

Bandits, southwestern, see 
desperadoes 

Bankhead, Ward, 483 

Banking, 40 

Banks, C. Stanley, 62, 89, 
359, 495; book review by, 
371-372 

Banks, in Texas: Republic 
National building plans, 
285; South Texas Com- 
mercial publishes booklet 
on chemical industry, 229- 
230; statistical study of 
state banks, mentioned, 
239 

Banta, William, 
mentioned, 31 

Baptist church: activities of 
at University of Texas, 


book by, 


404; at Henderson, pub- 
lishes booklet, 361 
Baptist Herald, cited, 196n 


Barber, Hiram, 109 

Barker, Angela, 71, 72; pic- 
ture, opposite 71 

Barker, Ann E., 71 

Barker, Augustus 
323 

Barker, David E., 71, 89 

Barker, Mrs. David E., 71, 
89 

Barker, Elaine, 71, 72; pic- 
ture, opposite 71 


Tomkins, 


Barker, Mrs. Emma, 3823 


Barker, Eugene C., 62n, 63, 
71, 74, 80, 89, 118, 486; 
and Barker History Cen- 
ter, 4; cited, 430n; con- 
tributor’s note on, 140; 
influence on young Texas 
writers, 67-69; pictures of, 
opposite 2, 71; speech of 
at opening of Barker Cen- 
ter, 6-12 

Barker, Mrs. Eugene C., 70, 
71, 89 

Barker, J. M., 479 

Barker, Jack, 71, 89 

Barker, Mrs. Jack, 89 

Barker History Center, 3, 
65, 78, 90, 228, 406; ad- 
dress made at opening of, 
1-5; beginnings of, 73; 
gift to, 366; opening of, 
70; reception at opening, 
71; special building for, 10 

Barksdale, E. C., 90 

Barler, Miles, book by, men- 
tioned, 31 

Barlow, Ima C., 361 

Barlow, Samuel H., 112 

Barnard, J. H., journal of: 
mentioned, 31, 486; re- 
viewed, 370-371 

Barnes, A. S., and Company, 
312 

Barnett, George Washington, 
187 

Barnett, Mrs. Norma Louise, 
113 

Barney, Jabez, 112 

Barr, Alanson, 112 

Barr, Amelia E., 311; cited, 
8lin 

Barr, Katherine, 71 

Barrett, Carlos, 112 

Barrett, Lulu, 71 

Barrett, Thomas, 31 

Barron, W. C., 491 

Barrow, Mrs. —, 110 

Barstow, Joshua, 109 

Bartlett, John Russell, 110, 
303; cited, 303n 

Bass, J. Horace, book reviews 
by, 128-129, 374-376 

Bass, J. M., 108 

Bassett, Reveau, 17; trustee, 
Frank Reaugh Collection, 
25 

Bassett, Thomas, 109 

Bastrop Advertiser, 438 

Bat Cave Mountain, 270 

Batres, José, 119 

Battalion of  Invincibles, 
name of Snively Expedi- 
tion, 268 

Batterson, Isaac, 110 

Battle, William James, 74, 
401; article by, 
contributor’s note on, 513; 
on faculty committee for 
Barker History Center, 11 

Batts, R. L., 407, 411 


Batts Hall, 
Texas, 397 

Baylor County, reference to 
article on, 361 

Baylor University, 190, 476 

Baytown, Texas, Junior His- 
torians, 359; furnish deco- 
rations for annual meet- 
ing, 77 

Beach, Walter G., 238 

Beale, Benjamin, 110 

Beales, John Charles, refer- 
ence to, 60 

Beard, Charles, 508 

Bearden, Ed., 107 

Beasley, Marshall Allen, 234 

Beaver Island, 417 

Beck, Mrs. Henry Harrison, 
book by, mentioned, 32 

Beck, M. W., 237 

Becker, Carl, book by, re- 
viewed, 133-134 

Beckwith, Arthur, joins As- 
sociation, 117 

Bedichek, Roy, 93 

Bee, Barnard E., 171n, 179n 

Beecher, —, 314 

Beef, cost of in Republic of 
Texas, 470 

Behr, Ottomar von, 
ence to, 59 


Beldon, John, 110 

Belk, N. C., 71, 88 

Belk, Mrs. N. C., 71, 88 

Belknap, William G., loca- 
tion of portrait of, 362 

Bell, Thomas W., book by, 
mentioned, 32 

Bell County: Battle of Bird 
Creek, 223; history of, 
reference to, 287, 2388; 
reference to material on, 
362-363 

Bellmont, L. Theo, 72 

Bellows, George L., 110 

Belt, P. T., 178n 

Beltrain y Puga, F., 414 

Benedict, Harry Yandell, 
401; book edited by, cited, 
192n 

Benedict Hall, University of 
Texas, 3898 

Bennet, Charles H., 110 

Bennet, Theodore, 110 

Bennett, J. Harry, Jr., book 
review by, 255-256 

Bennett, Zimri, 108 

Bennick, I. M., 491 

Benson, Ellis, 112 

Benson, Nettie Lee, book 
translated by, reviewed, 
505-507 

Bent, William, 274n 

Benton, Nat, 437 

Bent’s Fort, 274, 274n, 175, 
276 

Berlandier, Luis, 119 

Berrian, Francis, 39 

Berry, John, note on, 229 


University of 


refer- 
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Berry, Joseph, mentioned in 
note, 229 

Berry Creek, 229 

Bertram, O. R., 88 

Bethel, George E., 410 

Beverly Terrace Hospital, 
joins Association, 115 

Bexar, siege of, 38, 54, 344- 
345; book on, cited, 344n, 
345n; poem on, 342 

Bexar Archives, acquisition 
of, 6-7; location of, 406 

Bibion, —, library of, 301 

Bible, 301; in early Texas 
libraries, 311 

Bibliography of Texas, ref- 
erence to, 50 

Bickett, John H., and Bark- 
er History Center, 11, 73 

Bierschwale, Margaret, 88 

Biesele, Rudolph L., 71, 76, 
78, 79, 89; book note by, 
258; book reviews by, 122- 
144, 242-248, 2538-255, 256- 
257, 376-377, 502-503; edits 
“Book Review’ section, 
118-136, 242-258, 369-388, 
502-512 

Big Tree, 114 

Biggers, Don H., 82 

Binford, T. A., 239 

Bingham, Henry, 496 

Bingham’s Express, 
about, 496 

Binkley, William C., 92, cit- 
ed, 276n 

Bird, John, 223 

Bird Creek, Battle of, 223 

Bird’s Fort, 286 

Birdsall, John, 319 

Bishop, Merrill, joins Asso- 
ciation, 117 

Bissell, Theodore, 108 

Bissell family, 242 

Black, William Leslie, 502 

Black family, 502 

Blackwell, Texas, 491 

Blake, R. B., 8&8 

Blanco River, 431, 436 

Blegen, Theodore C., 
on book by, 387 

Blessingame, Calvin, 450 

Blessingame, Woodson, 450 

Blessingame family, murder 


query 


note 


of, 450 
Blind Institute, land and 
buildings of, given to 


University of Texas, 396 
Blithedale Romance, The, 310 
Bloodgood, William, 112 
Bloom, Lansing B., cited, 

262n 
Blossom, Hiram, 112 
Blosson, Minor, 110 
Blume, Louis J., 114 
Boatner, Hayden L., 

Association, 500 
Boatright, Mody C., 71; re- 

view of book by, 876-377 
Boerne, Texas, 497, 499 


joins 
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Bolton, cited, 


287n 
Bonds, issued for buildings 
at University of Texas, 
397 


H. 108; 


Bonds, Texas, used to re- 
place University funds 
spent, 392 

Bonds, United States, used 
for University purposes, 
391, 392 

Bonnell, George W., refer- 


ence to book by, 32 
Bonny, Hannibal, 108 
Bonny, Horace, 108 
Boone, Daniel, 377 


Boone, L. P., joins Asso- 
ciation, 240 

Books: in early Texas li- 
braries, 302; sale of, 364 

Borden, Demis, death of, 468 

Borden, Gail, Jr., 110, 326, 


889, 466; article on, men- 
tioned, 93; biography of, 
noted, 513; ietter on meat 
biscuit referred to, 32 


Borden, James Cochran, 
468n 
Borden, John Pettit, 110, 


827n, 466n, 474n; letter of, 
quoted, 474; wedding of, 
471 

Borden, John Rolden, 468n 


Borden, Paschal P., 327n, 
828, 465, 466; letter of, 
quoted, 474-475 

Borden, Thomas H., 110, 
825n, 326; death of wife 
of, 468; description of, 
472; letters of, quoted, 
330-331, 462-468, 473; 
Lapham with, 325 

Borden family, 467; refer- 


ence to biographical sketch 
of, 55 

Boston Athenaeum, Library 
of, 484; joins Association, 
501 

Botany Collection, at Univer- 
sity of Texas, 407 

Boundary, Rio Grande, Amer- 
ican-Mexican dispute over, 
article on, 412-429; maps, 
opposite 412, 420, 426 

Boundary, Texas, 261n; and 
Snively Expedition, 282- 
283 

Boundary Commission, In- 
ternational, decision of re- 
jected by United States, 
415 

Boundary Commission: Su- 
preme Court of the United 
States, No. 6 Original, Re- 
port of the, cited, 282n 

Boundary Convention of 
1884, provisions in affect- 
ing Rio Grande, quoted, 
413 

Bowen, Lee, 382 
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Bowen, Sylvester, 112 

Bowen, Mrs. William R., 
joins Association, 240 

Bowers, Claude G., book by, 
reviewed, 511-512 

Bowie knife, 267 

Bowker, Elias, 109 

Bowl, The (Cherokee Indian 
chief), 178, 179n 

Bowman, Chesley, 89 

Box Canyon, 423, 424, 427 

Box Colony, reference to 
history of, 48 

Boyce, Isaac D., 110 

Boyd, Whit, joins Associa- 
tion, 117 

Bracht, Viktor, cited, 304n; 
reference to book by, 32 

Brackenridge, George W., 
395; donation for library 
books, 9; presents land to 
University, 396 

Bradberry, Helen, 76 

Bradford, A. L., 88 

Bradford, Mrs. A. L., 88 

Bragg, J. D., 75, 76, 89 

Brands, cattle, review of 
book on, 371-372 

Brandt, Carl A., 153 

Brandt, Robert, joins Asso- 
ciation, 240 

Brawn, Walter W., 238 

Brazoria, Texas, 462, 465 

Brazoria (ship), 466 

Brazos Courier, cited, 321n 

Brazos River, 45, 463, 464, 
469; in Falls County, 220 


Brazos Santiago, map of 
army depot at, opposite 
204 


Breckenridge, —, 320 

Brenham, reference to his- 
tory of, 50 

Bridges, C. A., 89 

Bridges, John B., 109 

Bridges, Thomas, 109 

Briggs, Herbert W., 
4l4n, 415n 

Brigham, Asa, 109 

Brightman, Lyman H., 491 

Brindley, Mrs. Anne, 240 

Briscoe, Andrew, 320-321 

Britsch, Jonell, 72 

Broadaxe, description of and 
comments on use, 97-98 

Brogan, Albert, 71 

Brogan, Cleo, 71 

Brooks, Gilbert, 108 

Brooks, Mrs. Harvey C., 85 

Brooks, Philip Coolidge, 
cited, 282n 

Brooks Field, 151 

Brothers, Jack, 240 


cited, 


Brothers, Lorene Winbury, 
71, 88 
Brown, Mrs. Charles, joins 


Association, 500 
Brown, Clint, 468 
Brown, Hyram, 110 
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cited, 
refer- 


Brown, John Henry, 
284n, 431n, 451n; 
ence to book by, 33 

Brown, Joseph C., cited, 
274n 

Brown, London, 33 

Brown, Richard, 76 

Brown, Squire, 110 

Brown County: Ford’s his- 
tory of, reference to, 40; 
Indian fights, 37 

Browne, Jeremiah, 112 

Brownsville, Texas, 458 

Brownsville affray, 75 

Brownsville Historical As- 
sociation, 102 

Brush, Elkanah, 110 

Brush, Mary Elizabeth, 234 

Bryan, Austin, 195 

Bryan, Beauregard, 7 

Bryan, Guy M., and Austin 
Papers, 7; reference to 
letters on annexation, 33 

Bryan, Texas, transporta- 
tion study of, mentioned, 
235 

Bryant, Benjamin, 222 

Bryne, Henry F., and Com- 
pany, 303 

Buchanan, W. F., 491 

Buckle, —, 312 

Bucksnort, Texas, 222 

Buffalo, 28, 273; in Wichita 
Mountains, 269; reference 
to article on hunting of, 
361 

Buffalo, Oklahoma, 272 

Buffalo Bayou, 327, 468 

Buffalo Hump (Indian 
chief), 223 

Bugbee, Harold, 361, 372 

Bugbee, Lester G., 6 

Buice, Mary, 71 

Bullfighting, book on, men- 
tioned, 360 

Bullington, Orville, 73; and 
Barker History Center, 11; 
and Kell Collection, 228; 
picture, opposite 73 

Bullington, Mrs. Orville, pic- 
ture, opposite 73 

Bullis, Abram Rogers, 452 

Bullis, Charles, 452 

Bullis, John Lapham: article 
on, 452-461; birth of, 453; 
early days of, 454; early 


schooling of, 454; Indian 
poem about, 454; letters 
of described, 455; mus- 


tered out of United States 
Army, 460; obtains army 
commission, 457; ordered 
to Texas, 464%; re-enlists 
in United States Army, 
461; requests furlough, 
455, 466 

Bulwer-Lytton, Edward, 312 

Burbank, Sidney, 441, 444, 
447, 448 

Burchard, A. F., 110 


Burke, James, 309 

Burleson, Edward: and cap- 
ture of San Antonio, 344; 
reference to book by, 33 

Burleson, Edward, Jr., 433 

Burleson, Rufus C., 198; 
cited, 196n, 200n, 201n; 
quoted, 195 

Burnap, Abijah L., 109 

Burnet, David Gouverneur, 
43, 112, 169, 262, 365; and 
Alexander Le Grand, 170, 
172, 174, 176, 180-181; 
cited, 172n, 174n, 180n, 
181n; reference to inaugu- 
ral address by, 33; refer- 
ence to review of biog- 
raphy of Houston, 33 

Burnet County, newspapers 
and newspapermen, thesis 
on mentioned, 234 

Burnett, Arthur C., 72, 88; 
requests information, 107- 
112 

Burnett, Burk, 372 

Burns, —, 309 

Burnside, Ambrose Everett, 
456 

“Burnt-Over District” in 
New York, 453 

Burroughs, George H., 109 

Burroughs, James H., 491 

Burton, —, 310 

Burton, E. B., cited, 276n 

Burton, Isaac Watts, 186 

Burton, Oscar, 89 

Butler, Anthony, 34 


Butterfield Overland Mail 
Line, 114 

Byers Bend, of Red River, 
269 


Byrd, A. J., 34 

Byron, Lord, George Gordon, 
works of in early Texas 
libraries, 204, 309 


Caballo, New Mexico, 425, 
425n 

Cabeza de Vaca, 48 

Cactus, 409 

Caddo Grove, reference to, 
34 

Cadwell, J. W., Jr., refer- 


ence to book by, 31 

Cady, D. C., 112 

Cage, B. F., 327, 474 

Caldwell, Frank, 88 

Calendar, 409 

Calhoun, Clara, 72 

Calhoun, J. C., 34 

Calhoun, John William, 11, 
401 

California, 41 

Callahan, James Hughes: ar- 
ticle on, 430-461; discusses 
purposes of expedition, 
438; Governor Pease’s in- 
structions to, 482; in Tex- 
as Revolution, 430; Mexi- 


can charges against, 448: 
shooting of, 450 

Callahan, James Morton, 
cited, 417n, 418n, 424n 

Callahan-Blessingame dis- 
pute, 450 

Callahan Expedition of 1855; 
article on, 480-451; attack 
on Piedras Negras, Mexi- 
co, 439-442; election of of- 
ficers, 436; Escondido skir- 
mish, 439; Langberg’s ver- 
sion of, 437; map of Es- 
condido skirmish, 440 ; 
Mexican claims against 
United States for, 449-450; 


objectives and conditions 
of, 437, 438 
Callaway, Robert W., joins 


Association, 241 

Camargo, Mexico, 163 

Cameron, Texas, 224 

Cameron County, reference 
to book on, 37 

Camp Bullis, 452 

Camp Holmes, history of, 
cited, 175 

Camp Lincoln, Virginia, 458 

Camp Mabry, wartime auto- 
mobile mechanics school at, 
401 

Camp Mason, 175 

Camp meeting, 
cited, 305 

Campbell, T. N., book re- 
view by, 134-1386 

Cancer, cure for, article on, 
cited, 305 

Canfield, Alanson W., 108 

Canfield, Buckman, 110 

Carey, Seth, 112 

Carlisle, Orlando Hugh, 104; 
death of, 497 

Carnahan, Arthur L., fur- 
nishes information, 490 

Carnes, Roy B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 501 

Carpenter, Caleb A., 110 

Carr, James, 266n 

Carranza, Venustiano, 418 

Carroll, H. Bailey, 62, 63, 
71, 74, 75, 78, 84, 90, 361, 
485, 486, 495; article by, 
261-286; contributor’s note 
on, 398; edits ‘‘Texas Col- 
lection” section, 90-117, 
228-241, 3569-368, 478-501; 
on faculty committee for 
Barker History Center, 11; 
speaks at Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association 
meeting, 92 

Carroll, Mary Joe (Mrs. H. 
Bailey), 72, 91 

Carruth, Mrs. Margaret 
Scruggs, trustee, Frank 
Reaugh Collection, 25 

Carson, Kit, 286n, 377 

Carter, Amon, 486 


article on, 
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Carter, Clarence Edwin, book 
by reviewed, 128-129 ; cited, 
316n 

Carter, W. A., 34 

Carter, W. S., 409 

Casanova, Joseph Pérez, 333, 
334n 

Casis family, 243 

Cass, James M., 109 

Cass, James S., 108 

Cassauranc, José Manuel 
Puig, 427 

Castafieda, Carlos E., 89; 
cited, 287n, 290n, 348n 

Castle, Wanda R., 89 

Castleberry School, joins As- 
sociation, 367 

Castro, Heinrich, 34 

Cate, J. L., review of book 
by, 380-383 

Cates, Cliff D., reference to 
book by, 34 

Catholic church, activities of 
at University of Texas, 
404 

Catholic Heritage in Texas, 
1519-19386, Our, cited, 287n, 
290n, 348n 

Cattle, 503; Lead Steer and 
Other Trails, noted, 498; 
longhorns painted by 
Frank Reaugh, 15; paint- 
ings of by Tom Lea, men- 
tioned, 860; raising in 
1830’s, 328; stock directory, 
44; trade, 46. See also beef 

Cattle association, see Pan- 
handle Stock Association 

Cattle brands: reference to 
brand book, 49; reference 
to stock directory, 44; re- 
view of book on, 371-372 

Cattle industry: history of, 
reference to, 36, 44; review 
of book on, 371-372. See 
also stock raising 

Cattle trade of West and 
Southwest, 46 

Cattle trails: book on, noted, 
498; Potter-Bacon Cut-Off, 
498 

Cattlemen, biographical rec- 
ord of, references to, 36, 
44 

Cavalier, 312 

Cavalry mounts, Texas 
horses recommended for, 
205 

Cavanaugh, James, home of 
bought for university, 896 

Cazneau, William Leslie, 109 

Central Texas Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 197 

Chabot, Frederick C., cited, 
344n, 345n 

Chamberlain, Charles K., 
joins Association, 499 

Chamberlain, Willard, 112 

Chamizal tract: basis of 
United States and Mexi- 
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can claims to, 412; dis- 
pute about, 417; dispute 
effected by 1925 flood, 422; 
efforts toward settlement, 
425; financial valuation of, 
419; formation of by 
changing river currents, 
412; negotiations for, 417- 
419; present legal status 
of, 427, 428; smugglers 
operating in, 419 

Champ-d’Asile: article on, 
347-358; books on, cited, 
347n, 348n, 350n, 3651n, 
352n, 353n, 354n, 355n, 
356n, 357n; buildings at, 
354n-355n; reference’ to 
book on, 44 

Chandler, Eli, and Snively 
Expedition, 281, 284 

Channel, Rio Grande: chang- 
ing of direction of, 423; 
construction statistics cov- 
ering rectification of, 427 

Chapman, Berlin Basil, book 
by reviewed, 246-247 ; cited, 
283n 

Charcoal and Charcoal Burn- 
ers, noted, 499 

Charon Garden 
270 

Chase, William, 109 

Chaves, Antonio José, mur- 
der of, 275-277 

Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 315; cited, 315n; 
publication of, 80 

Cheek, James, trustee, Frank 
Reaugh Collection, 25 

Chemical industry, Texas, 
mentioned, 244 

Chennault, Claire Lee, 380 

Cherokee Indians, 178 

Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, 456 

Chicago, Burlington, Quincy 
Railroad, guide to papers in 
Newberry Library, noted, 
138 

Child, David Lee, book by, 34 

Child of Waterloo, 312 

Childress, George C., 221 

Childress, Mrs. Lillian, 78 

Chilton, Texas, 226 

Chouteau, A. P., cited, 175n 

Chouteau, Edward, 175 

Chouteau, P. L.: and Alex- 
ander Le Grand, 171, 175, 
177; cited, 171n, 175n, 178n 

Chouteau’s Trading Post, 
175n 

Chovell, Rafael, 119 

Christian Advocate, 310 

Christie’s Galvanic Almanac, 
801 

Chronicles, Natchitoches, 801 

Church, Eli, 110 

Churches: autobiography of 
Rev. Peter W. Gravis, 41: 
history of Episcopal church 
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during Texas Revolution, 
40; religious influences at 
University of Texas, 404 

Cibola Creek, 436 

Cimarron’ River, 285-286; 
Snively Expedition on, 271- 
272 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 468 

Cincinnati Times-Star, ref- 
erence to, 365 

Circulating Library, 303, 304 

Cisneros, José, 78 

Civil Engineers, Proceedings 
of the American Society 
of, cited, 422n 

Civil War, 224-225; Army 
of the Potomac in, 456; 
book on, reviewed, 507-508 ; 
career of John Lapham 
Bullis in, 454-458; Center- 
ville, Virginia, battle near, 
455; commissions in, na- 
ture of awarding, 455; de- 
lays state university de- 
velopment, 392; express 
service in Texas during, 
query about, 496; Gettys- 
burg, Battle of, 455; gun- 
boat engagements on riv- 
ers and bayous, book on 
reviewed, 124-125; Harp- 
ers Ferry, Battle of, 455; 
journal of a Confederate 
ranger, referred to, 42; 
journal of A. W. Sparks, 
referred to, 56; meth- 
od of paroling in, 456, 
457; Negroes and Indians 
in referred to, 456; read- 
ing interests in Texas from 
1830’s to, article on, 301- 
315; religious outlook of 
soldier in, 457; revolvers 
made in Lancaster, Texas, 
mentioned, 484; system of 
organizing regiments in, 
455; Terry’s Texas Rang- 
ers, reference to, 40, 41 

Civilian and Galveston Ga- 
zette, cited, 3lln 

Civilian and Gazette Weekly, 
313 

Civilization, History of, 312 

Clark, J. Reuben, Jr., 424, 
427 

Clark, James B., 395 

Clark, John H., surveys 
hundredth meridian, 282n 

Clark, Joseph L., 71, 75, 89 

Clark, O. S., reference to, 35 

Clark, R. Lee, Jr., 410 

Clark, William, 108 

Clark Field, University of 
Texas, 403; naming of, 
395 

Clarke, Anthony R., 110 

Clark’s Commentary, in 
early Texas library, 303 

Clay, John, reference to book 
by, 35 
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Clay, Nestor, 324 

Clay County, crossed by 
Snively Expedition, 269; 
reference to history of, 38 


Clayton, Benjamin, 395 


Cleburne, Texas, reference 
to, 34 

Clemens, Jeremiah, reference 
to book by, 35 


Clifton, William, 110 

Climate, of Texas, reference 
to, 43, 47, 48, 51. See also 
weather 

Clopper, Edward N., refer- 
ence to book by, 365 

Clopper, Nicholas, reference 
to book on, 365 

Clouded Happiness, 311 

Coahuila, Mexico, 38 

Coahuila and Texas, state of, 
261n; constitution of, ref- 
erence to, 35, 45; empre- 
sario grants to John C. 
Beales, reference to, 60 


Cobb, Earl, 93 

Cochran, James, 109 

Cochrane, Thomas, 109 

Coffee’s Station, 266 

Cohen, Hennig, 493; article 
by, 337-343; contributor’s 
note on, 389-390 

Coit, P. D., 112 

Colburn, John, 110 

Coldwell, John S., 110 

Coleccién de los decretos y 
é6rdenes de las cortes de 
Espaja, cited, 290n 

Coleman, Robert M., refer- 
ence to book by, 35 

Coles, Harry L., 382 

College Station, Texas, trans- 
portation study of, men- 
tioned, 235 

Collie, Mrs. Marvin K., joins 
Association, 115 

Collier, Henry Watkins, 375 

Collier, Robert J., 147 

Collins, Bela, 109 

Collinsworth, James, 319 

Colonel F’ ing (sch ), 


on charcoal burners in, 


noted, 499 
Comanche Barrier to South 
Plains Settlement, The, 


cited, 169n, 176n, 178n 
Comanche County, Indian 
fights in, 37 
Comanche Indians, 172, 173, 
174, 176, 176, 188, 282, 
295, 474; Battle of Devil’s 
River, 46; failure of The 
Bowl’s peace mission, 178- 
179; raid of, 327; strength 
of, in April, 1836, 177 
Comer, Mrs. C. C., 261n; 
thanks to, 266n 
Commerce: of Republic of 
Texas, thesis on, men- 
tioned, 234; on Santa Fe 
Trail, 262n; reference to 
book on, 43; reference to 
treaty of Republic and 
Great Britain, 43; Texan 
attack on Mexican, 263ff 
Commerce of the Prairies, 
cited, 262n, 277n 
Comonfort, Ignacio, 435 
Cone, Albert, 108 
Confederate Army, reference 
to books on, 36, 42, 48 
Confederate Navy, referred 
to in letters of John Lap- 
ham Bullis, 458 
Confessions of a Pretty 
Woman, 308 
Conger, Roger N., 78, 88 
Congressional Record, cited, 
419n, 420n, 427n 
Connally, Ernest Allen, joins 
Association, 117 
Connally, James, 110 
Connelley, William E., cited, 
280n, 281n 
Connor, Seymour V., 72, 75, 
89, 96; article by, men- 
tioned, 482 
Connor, Mrs. Seymour V., 
89 


Conquest of Granada, in 
early Texas libraries, 302 


173 

Colonization: Peters Colony, 
75; reference tu, 55, 59 

Colonization laws, reference 
to, 38, 119; book on men- 
tioned, 31 

Colorado, Texas, 491 

Colorado River, 328, 395, 463, 
464, 469 

Colorado Valley Railway 
Company, 490-491 

Colton, Daniel E., 110 

Colt’s revolvers, 164, 165; 
cases for, 209; manual for, 
210 

Columbia, as capital of Tex- 
as, 327 

Colver, Samuel, 470, 472 

Comal County, 481; book 


Conquest of Mexico, 309 

Constant, L., reference to 
book by, 36 

Constitution of Republic of 
Texas, provisions for uni- 
versities in, 391 

Constitution of Texas: pro- 
visions for a state univer- 
sity, 392, 395 

Consultation, reference to 
ordinances of, 56-57 

Cook, M. S., joins Associa- 
tion, 367 

Cooke, H. P., 409 

Cooke, Philip St. George, 
280n; captures Snively Ex- 
pedition, 281-284; cited, 
281n 

Cooke, William G., estab- 
lishes Fort Johnson, 266n 


Cooke County, book on hang- 
ing in, mentioned, 31; 
crossed by Snively Expe- 
dition, 269 


Cooksie, Chester, joins As- 
sociation, 115 
Cooper, A. E., on faculty 


committee for Barker His- 
tory Center, 11 


Cooper, Milton, 198 

Cooper, O. H., 198 

Cooper, S., 436 

Cooperton Gap, Snively Ex- 
pedition at, 270 

Cope, Millard, 104, 236 

Copeland, Fayette, 164n, 
166n 

Copeland, Kennard B., 90 

Coppini, Pompeo, 407 

Cordova Cut-Off, 419; Amer- 
ican claims to, 417 

Cordova Island, 422n; de- 
scription of, 417n; present 
United States status on, 
428 

Corey, Albert B., 489, 497 

Corle, Edwin, book by re- 
viewed, 252-253 

Corley, Mrs. Rex, 239 

Coronado, Francisco Vasquez 
de, comments on route of, 
105 

Corpus Christi, Texas, 159 

Cortina, Juan Nepomucina, 
border raids of, 459 

Coryell County, reference to 
history of, 237 

Cés, Martin Perfecto de, 430 

Cotner, Robert C., 71, 89, 91, 
366; book review by, 377- 


380 

Cotner, Mrs. Robert C., 71, 
89 

Cotner, Thomas E., book re- 
view by, 120 


Cotten, Fred R., 72, 78, 88, 
481-483; requests informa- 
tion on Parker County, 
483 

Cotton: price of, in 1830's, 
325-326, 466; value of crop 
in 1835, 467 

Coulter, E. Merton, 92 

Council, Willis D., adven- 
tures on frontier, 36 

Countryman, The, 484 

Cowboy, reference to books 
on, 29 

Cox, G. W., reference to 
sketches of Montague 
County, 36 

Cox, Isaac Joslin, review of 
book by, 369 

Cox, James, reference to his- 
tory of cattle industry by, 
36 

Cox, James, family, 462 

Cox, Martha, 71 

Coyote, 409 
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Craig, Mrs. Richard, 
Association, 116 
Crane, Edward, supplies in- 

formation, 488 


Crane, Robert, 89 

Crane, Robert Ed. Lee, Jr., 
234 

Crane, William Carey: and 
the University of Texas, 
article on, 190-203; cited, 
194n, 198n, 202n; mem- 
ber of planning committee 
of state university, 200- 


joins 


201; outlines plan for 
state university, 196-197; 
supports plan for state 


aid to private and de- 
nominational schools, 191- 
196 

Cranz, Gus E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 500 

Craven, W. F., review of 
book by, 380-383 

Crecelius, S. F., 426n 

Crespo y Martinez, 417 

Cret, Paul P., 397 

Crews, H. K., joins Asso- 
ciation, 116 

Crimes: at missions, 289; in 
Republic, 318 


Crimmins, Martin L., 89, 
104; articles by, 204-214, 
344-346 ; contributor’s notes 
on, 260, 390 

Crippin, John, 110 

Crockett, David, 229, 377; 


poem on, 337-338; refer- 
ence to autobiography of, 
36 

Crockett, Texas, 265, 266n 

Cronican, Michael, 109 

Cronkrite, John, 110 

Cronkrite, Lyman, 110 

Crooked Creek, Snively Ex- 
pedition on, 278, 280 

Cross L Ranch, 372 

Cross Timbers, 189; book on, 
noted, 496 

Crouch, Kenneth E., article 
by, 476-477; contributor’s 
note on, 513 

Crozier, Harry Benge, 88 

Cryer, C. A., joins Associa- 
tion, 117 

Cuero Junior High School, 
joins Association, 368 

Culmer, Frederick A., cited, 
274n 

Cummins, Maria S., 307 

Cumulative Index, publica- 
tion of, 80 

Cunningham, Robert Emmet, 
284 

Cunningham, William A., 244 

Curbelo, Joseph, 333n, 334 

Cyclopedia, 313 

Cyclopedia of Wit and Hu- 
mor, 312 
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Dabbs, Jack Autrey, article 
by, 347-358; contributor’s 
note on, 390 

Dabney, —, 314 

Daily Bulletin, cited, 321n 

Dale, Charles, 109 

Dale, Edward Everett, 92; 
book by reviewed, 120-122 

Dallas, Texas, 235; museum, 


paintings at, 360; State 
Fair at, 360 

Dallas County, reference to 
history of, 33 


Dallas Herald, cited, 310, 314 

Dallas Morning News, 499; 
cited, 168n 

Darden, William E., 72, 73; 
and Barker History Cen- 
ter, 11 

Darst/Durst family, note on, 
233-234 

Daugherty, J. R., 491, 492 

Daughters of the American 
Revolution, 104 

Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas, 74, 495 

Dauthit, J., 491 

Davenport, Charles S., 108 

Davenport, Harbert, 72, 89, 
371; furnishes informa- 
tion, 486 

Davenport, Mrs. Harbert, 78, 
89 

Davies, Joseph E., 
Texas, 485-486 

Davies, Mrs. Joseph E., 485 

Davis, J. D., 491 

Davis, Jefferson, 166 

Davis, Mrs. Jennie, 89 

Davis, Joyce, joins Associa- 
tion, 115 

Davis, Nicholas A., reference 
to book by, 36 

Davis, William, 109 

Davison, Clinton, Sr., joins 
Association, 500 

Davison, Hugh T., 240 

Dawegwood Library, 78 

Daws, Augustus C., 322n 

John L., 89 

Dawson, Nicholas, reference 
to memoirs of, 36 

Dawson’s Book Store, joins 
Association, 501 

Day, William, Jr., 110 

Day Book, New York, 314 

Dayton (steamboat), 321n 

Dealey, Ted, 77 

Deathe, Kathryn, 116 

Deaton, E. L., reference to 
book by, 36 

De Bow’s Review, 314, 315 

Declaration of Independence, 
Texas, educational griev- 
ances in, 391 

Decree for secularization of 
Spanish missions, 290, 291 

DeCrow, Thomas, 108 

Dees, Lola, joins Association, 
116 


visits 
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DeGolyer, Everett, 236 
DeGroot, A. T., joins Asso- 
ciation, 117 
De Leon, Antonio Diaz, and 
the secularization of the 
La Bahia missions, 291-299 
Delesdernier, Francis, 110 
Delesdernier, George, 110 
Del Rio, Texas, 492 
Democratic Telegraph and 
Texas Register, quoted, 
804; cited, 309n 
Denison, James, 110 
Dennison, Samuel D., 110 
DeQuincy, Thomas, 310 
DeRyee, William, book by, 37 
Desperadoes, southwestern, 
book on mentioned, 30 
Devil’s River, Battle of, 46 
Devries, Herbert J. S., 426n 
Dexter, Peter B., 110 
De Zavala, Adina, 89, 114 
Diaries, bibliography of pro- 
posed, 498 
Dibble, Edward C., 110 
Dibble, Henry, 110 
Dibrell, Jeanne, joins Asso- 
ciation, 115 


Dick, Bill, 95 
Dickens, Charles, works of, 
312 


Dickerson, W. E. S., joins 
Association, 368 

Dick’s Philosophy of a Fu- 
ture State, in early Texas 
libraries, 303 

Dickson, Mary Katherine, 
book note by, 137 

Dictionary, Walker’s, in early 
Texas libraries, 303 

Dienst, Alex, reference to 
book by, 37 

Dienst Collection, 10 

Dinsmore, John, 109 

Diplomacy and the Border- 
lands: The Adams-Onis 
Treaty of 1819, cited, 282n 

Diplomatic history, review of 
books on, 383-386 

Diplomatic relations: Texas- 
Mexican, 262-263, 280; 
Texas-United States, 268, 
281-284; United States- 
Mexican, article on Rio 
Grande boundary issue, 
412-429 

Discipline of Life, 310 

Disease and sickness in early 
colonies, 463-465, 469 

District, Second Judicial, 316 

Dixon, Mrs. Irma, joins As- 
sociation, 500 

Dixon, S. H., cited, 326n 

Dobie, Dudley, 63, 89 

Dobie, J. Frank, 93, 94, 236; 
plea for Texas history cen- 
ter, 10; trustee, Frank 
Reaugh Collection, 25 

Doctrina, 289 

Dodd Field, 149 
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Dodge City, Kansas, 282 

Dogwood Festival, Tyler 
County, 92-93, 489 

Doherty, R. P., joins As- 
sociation, 500 

Doland, George B., 230 

Dolley, J. C., 74, 486 

Donecker, Frances, 78, 89, 
114, 237 

Donnell, B. D., 361-362 

Donoghue, David, comments 
on_ Bolton’s Coronado: 
Knight of Pueblo and 
Plains, 105 

Donohue, Mrs. William M., 
joins Association, 116 

Doom family, 242 

Doran, Maillard N., 46 

Douai, Adolf, article on re- 
lationship with Olmsted, 
noted, 485 

Dougherty, Edward, refer- 
ence to book by, 37 

Douglas, Juanita, 72, 88 

Douglas, Mrs. L. P., 72 

Douglas, Mrs. Minnie L., 
joins Association, 116 

Douglas, Virginia Lee, 71 

Downing, Mrs. Waymore, 72 

Doyle, Gerry, reference to 
map by, 363 

Dozier, Mrs. W. E., 71 

Drake, James, 112 

Driscoll, Clara, Memorial 
Scholarship in Texas His- 
tory, 74 

Drury (gunboat in Confed- 
erate Navy), 458 

Dry Berry Creek, 229 

Dueling and duelists, book on 
mentioned, 30 

Duffau, Francis, 311 

Dugas, Vera Lea, joins As- 
sociation, 240 

Duncan, Merle M. (Mrs. J. 
Bruce), 71, 72, 78, 79, 88 

Duncan, Mrs. Starkey, 88 

Dunlap, R. G., 187 

Dunn, Essie Odom, 22 

Dunn, John, 187 

Dunn, Roy Sylvan, 75, 89 

Dunn, Mrs. Roy Sylvan, 89 

Dunn, W. E., cited, 288n 

Dunt, Detlef, reference to 
book by, 37 

Dunton, “Buck,” picture by, 
mentioned, 478 

Duran, Henderson, 76 

Durst, Harriet, 234 

Durst, John, sketch on fam- 
ily of, noted, 233-234 

Durst, Leon H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 368; note on fam- 
ily history by, 233-234 

Dutch Gap Canal, Virginia, 
458 

Duval, John C., reference to 
book by, 37; quoted, 302 

Duveroy, Gustov, reference 
to book by, 38 


Dykes, J. C., 78 


Eagle Mountain, 270 

Eagle Pass, Texas, Callahan 
Expedition at, 437 

Eakle, Betty Brooke, 89, 91; 
joins Association, 501 

Earle, J. P., 38 

Earle, Mrs. Violet Valerie 
Alkemeyer, 234 

Easley, Sam A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 500 

East Texas, 488; reference 
to material on, 362 

East Texas State Teachers 
College, 79 

Eastern Interior Provinces, 
505 

Eastland, J. H., joins As- 
sociation, 116 

Eaves, C. D., 80 

Ebeling, Mrs. Frieda Love, 
joins Association, 116 

Eby, Frederick, cited, 200n 

Eckert, Flora, 71 

Eclectic Educational, 311n 

Economic Geology, Bureau 
of, at University of Texas, 
404 

Eddins, A. W., 237 

Eddins, Roy, 239; article by, 
219-227 ; contributor’s note 
on, 260 

Editors, reference to meet- 
ing of, 367 

Edleona, Texas, 491 

Edna, Texas, 76 

Education: field work in by 
University of Texas agen- 
cies, 404-405; in Republic 
of Texas, 391, 466; pro- 
visions for in  constitu- 
tions of 1866 and 1876, 
392. See also Crane, Wil- 
liam Carey; University of 
Texas 

Education in Texas, De- 
velopment of, cited, 200n 

Edwards, A. F., 91 

Edwards, Ben, 88 

Edwards, Mrs. Ben E., 88, 
495 

Edwards, Charles, 38, 110 

Edwards, Haden, 318n 

Edwards, Lester C., 44 

Edwards County, Kansas, 
Snively Expedition in, 273 

Edwards Plateau, book on 
ranch life on, reviewed, 
502-503 

Efnor, Kate, 238 

Egan, Piere, 312 

Egerton, William H., refer- 
ence to book by, 38 

Eggleston, Horace, 110 

Eggleston, Steven V., 110 

Ehrenberg, Hermann, refer- 
ence to book by, 38 

Eight April Days, reviewed, 
507-508 
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Eighth U. S. Infantry from 
Ite Organization in 1838, 
History of, cited, 161n, 
168n 

Eisenlohr, Edward G., 17 


Election of alcaldes, 1750, 
article on, 333-336 
Elephant Butte Dam, 425, 


425n 
El Horcon, in Rio Grande, 
417, 422n 
Eliott, Frederick C., 410 
Elk, 273 
Elkins, Wilson H., 411 
Ellery, Joseph, 110 
Ellington Field, 151, 152, 153 
Elliott, Catherine, 176n 
Elliott, Claude, 71, 78, 79, 89; 
book reviews of, 252-253, 
507-508 


Elliott, Mrs. Claude, 89 

Ellis, Edmund, 110 

Ellis, Mary H., 71 

Ellis, Mrs. Winfred G., joins 
Association, 368 

Eloise, Texas, 226 


Elosta, Antonio, letter to, 
quoted, 299 
El] Paso, Texas, 411, 419, 


428, 424, 427; beginnings 
of, mentioned, 490; Chami- 
zal tract in, 412, 414, 417; 
reference to book on, 38 


El Paso County, reference 
to book on, 38; thesis on, 
noted, 234 


El Paso-Juarez valley, flood 
hits, 422 

El Paso Public Schools, joins 
Association, 241 

El Siglo, 444 

Embargo, on arms and am- 
munition to Mexico, 424 

Emmett, Chris, 113 

Emory-Salazar survey in 
1852, 412, 414 

Empresarios, in suits against 
the Republic, 318 

Empress Eugenie’s Boudoir, 
The, 312n 

Encina, 436 

Encyclopedia, Ree’s, in early 
Texas libraries, 302 

Encyclopedia of the New 
West, The, cited, 431n 

England, Macaulay’s History 
of, 312 

England in the Eighteenth 
Century, reviewed, 255-256 

English, —, library of, 303 

English Literature, Cam- 
bridge Biography of, cited, 
312n 

English Literature, Critical 
Dictionary of, cited, 308n 
English literature, in early 
Texas libraries, 302, 305 

Epic of the Chaco: Marshal 
Estigarribia’s Memoirs of 
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the Chaco War, 1982-1935, 
reviewed, 249-252 

Episcopal church, 40; activ- 
ities of at University of 
Texas, 404 

Erath County, history of, 
mentioned, 115; reference 
to Indian fights in, 37 

Erie Canal, 452, 453 

Erosion, effect of on Rio 
Grande channel location, 
413 

Escondido, skirmish of in 
Callahan Expedition, 439; 
map of, 440 

Escondido Creek, 439 

Espiritu Santo de Zuniga, 
Nuestra Sefiora del, ar- 
ticle on mission of, 287-300 

Este, Edward E., 112 

Estep, Raymond, 92, 493; 
article by, 169-189; con- 
tributor’s note on, 259-260 

Estrada, Genaro, 424 

Euclid, book by in early Tex- 
as libraries, 303 

Eugene C. Barker History 
Center, see Barker History 
Center 

Evans, Chester B., 240 

Evans, Clarence, 115 

Evans, John S., 494 

Evans, Theodore, 47 

Everett, Raymond, 407 

Everitt, —, book by, 303 

Everitt, Stephen Hendrick- 
son, 110, 186 

Ewalt, Jack R., 410 

Ewell, Thomas T., 39 

Ewing, Alexander, 323n 


Ewing, Catherine Lubbock, 
328n 
Ewing, Elizabeth Adelaide, 
323n 


Ewing, Elizabeth E., 323n 
Ewing, Mary Louisa, 323n 
Ewing, William Augustus, 
323n 
Expansionist Movement in 
Texas, 1836-1850, The, 
cited, 267n, 276n 
Expansionists of 1812, re- 
viewed, 129-131 
Explorations and Incidents 
in Texas, Personal Nar- 
rative of, cited, 303n 
Ex-Students Association, at 
University of Texas, serv- 
ices and functions of, 411 
Ezell, John S., book review 
by, 246 


Fables, Aesop’s, in early 
Texas libraries, 303 

Fairchild, Philo, 110 

Falcon Dam, 244 

Fallier, Amanda, 243 

Falls County: article on his- 
tory of, 219-227; bibliog- 
raphy of, 237-239; Cedar 
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Springs, reference to, 238; 
centennial celebration, 239- 
240; early settlements in, 
221-223; effect of arrival 
of railroads on, 225-226; 
histories of, reference to, 
238, 260; in 1880's, 226; in 
wars, 221, 224-225, 226, 
227; Indians in area, 220, 
221; Marlin becomes coun- 
ty seat, 224; Mooreville 
Community, book on men- 
tioned, 237; Stranger Com- 
munity (Blue Ridge), ref- 
erence to, 238; western sec- 
tion, history of to be pub- 
lished, 80 
Family Christian Almanac, 
304 
Fannin, James W., Jr., 370 
Fannin County, 266, 267: 
reference to history of, 34 
Farmer, Garland R., 94 
Farming, in 1835, 457 
Farmington, New York, 452 
Farr, A. V., 110 


Fashion and Famine, 307, 
310 

Fassett, George A., 109 

Fenn, J. R., 39 

Fenton, Charles H., 110 

Ferguson, Dan, 72, 77, 78, 
237 


Ferguson, Jim, 401 

Ferguson Grove, 282 

Fetridge, W. P., and Com- 
pany, 310 

Field, Joseph E., 39, 109 

Fields, John, 109 

Fierman, Floyd S., joins As- 
sociation, 368 

Filisola, Vincente, 39 

Finch, George A., cited, 423n 

Finck family, 243 

Finkelstein, Mrs. Hope B., 
joins Association, 368 

Fifty Years in Camp and 
Field, cited, 161n, 163n 

Fish, Carl Russell, 377 

Fisk, Greenleaf, 110 

Fisk, Nathaniel, 112 


Flaccus, Elmer, 88; book 
reviews by, 131-133, 508- 
511 


Flag, Texas, poem on, 341, 
341n 

Flakes Weekly Bulletin, 484 

Flanders, John, 109 

Fletcher, Herbert, 75, 78, 88, 
98, 112, 118, 359; address 
by, 62-69; contributor’s 
note on, 141 

Fletcher, Mrs. Herbert, 88 

Fleury, Anthony B., 110 

Flint, Timothy, 39 

Floods, Rio Grande, effect 
settlement of channel dis- 
pute with Mexico, 420, 422 

Flora’s Diadem, 309 

Florence, Fred F., 235 
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Florida, reference to history 
of, 41 

Florida War, The, cited, 160n 

Flowers and Fruits from the 
Wilderness, reference to, 
238 

Fly, Linda, 93 

Folk laughter, review of book 
on, 376-377 

Fool’s Grass, 354 

Forbes, T. C., 267n, 279n, 
284n 

Ford, Henry, 40 

Ford, John S. (Rip), cited, 
279n, 284n 

Foreign Relations, United 
States and Mexico, 411-429 

Foreign Relations of the 
United States, Papers Re- 
lating to, cited, 415n, 416n, 
418n, 419n, 420n, 421n, 
422n, 423n, 424n, 425n 

Foreman, Grant, cited, 175 

Forestry Collection, at Uni- 
versity of Texas, 407 

Forseth, Pauline, note on 
book by, 387 

Forsyth, —, 110 

Fort, John A., 494 

Fort Belknap, 213; map of, 
opposite 213; restoration 
of, 362 

Fort Bend County, reference 
to history of, 55 

Fort Brady, 458 

Fort Brown, 102, 212 

Fort Brown Flag, 484 

Fort Chadbourne, 213; map 
of, opposite 211 

Fort Clark, 213; map of, 
between 206 and 207 

Fort Duncan, 212; and Cal- 
lahan invasion, 437, 441, 
444, 449; map of, opposite 
206 

Fort Ewell, 212 

Fort Gibson, 174, 177 

Fort Graham, 214; map of, 
between 214 and 215 

Fort Groghan, 214; map of, 
between 214 and 215 

Fort Inge, 213; map of, be- 
tween 206 and 207 

Fort Johnson, 266, 267; 
marker at, quoted, 266n 

Fort McIntosh, 147, 212, 444; 
map of, opposite 205 

Fort McKavett, 213, 503; 
map of, opposite 209 

Fort Marlin, 222 

Fort Martin Scott, 214; map 
of, between 206 and 207 

Fort Mason, 214; map of, 
opposite 208 

Fort Merrill, 212 

Fort Phantom Hill, 213; 
map of, opposite 212 

Fort Preston, 214 

Fort Quitman, 423 

Fort Richardson, 114 


Index 


Fort St. Louis, 76 

Fort Sam Houston, 145 

Fort Sill, road to, 269 

Fort Teran, 489 

Fort Terrett, 213; map of, 
opposite 210 

Fort Towson, 177 

Fort Worth (frontier fort), 
214; map of, opposite 214 

Fort Worth, Texas, 513; 
origin of name, 167-168; 
reference to early days in, 
56 

Forts, frontier: Freeman’s 
report on, 204-218; maps 
of, opposite 206ff; origin 
of Fort Worth, 167-168 

Foster, T. S., 491 

Foulois, B. D., cited, 143- 
150 

Fournel, Henri, 40 

Fourth Texas Regiment, C. 
S. A., reference to, 36 

Fowle, Thomas Patton, 109 

Fowler, Jacob, 266 

Fowles, Harriet, 495 

Fox, Mrs. Nelia, 72 

Franciscans in Texas, book 
on, noted, 494 

Frank, Anton J., 78 

Franklin’s Correspondence 
with Catharine Ray Greene, 
reviewed, 131-133 

Frantz, Joe B., 72, 77, 89, 
91, 93; article by, 324-332, 
462-475; contributor’s notes 
on, 389, 513 

Frantz, Mrs. Joe B., 72, 89 

Fraser, Daniel M., 110 

Fraternities, at University 
of Texas, 408 

Frede family, 243 

Free-soil movement in west- 
ern Texas, article on, not- 
ed, 485 

Freeman, Benjamin, 112 

Freeman, Mrs. D. I., 89 

Freeman, Tom, poem on 
Frank Reaugh by, 18 

Freeman, Tom J., joins As- 
sociation, 500 

Freeman, W. G., report on 
Eighth Military Depart- 
ment, by, 204-218; brevet 
rank of Acting Inspectors 
General, 211; changes in 
uniform, 210; frontier 
posts in Texas, Persifer 
Smith’s report on, 211- 
216; medical department, 
205; mounted corps, 209- 
210; ordnance department, 
208-209; payment of 
troops, 207; quartermas- 
ter’s department, 205-206; 
recommendations, 205-207; 


subsistence department, 
206; topographical engi- 
neers, 208 


French, John G., 108 


French Canadians, expedi- 
tion of to Texas, 350-358 

French Captain, Adventures 
of a, cited, 347n, 353n, 
355n, 356n 

French literature, in early 
Texas libraries, 302 

French Revolution, book on, 
reviewed, 611-512 

French settlement in Texas, 
article on, 347-358 

Freon, J., poem by, 341 

Friar, Daniel Boone, cem- 
etery and home, speech on, 
mentioned, 76 

Friend, Llerena, 74 

Froelich, Johanna Dorothea, 
242 

Froelich, Libussa, 243 

Froes, description of, 98-99 

Frontier: book on folk laugh- 
ter on, reviewed, 376-377 ; 
life on, 47; paper on, 
mentioned, 92; references 
to books on, 32, 36, 54 

Fryer, W. H., joins Associa- 
tion, 241 

Frying Pan Ranch, 29 

Fuller, Samuel, 109 

Fullingim, W. O., 270 

Fulwiler, James H., joins 
Association, 499 

Furney, Nathan, 109 

Futrell, Frank, 382 


Gadsden, James, and Calla- 
han Expedition, 444-446 

Gafford, Frank H., 91 

Gage, Reuben, 110 

Gainer, John N., 110 

Galena Park High School 
Library, joins Association, 
499 

Gal i Al Chris- 
tie’s, 301 

Galveston, Texas: chosen for 
state medical school, 409; 
Jarbo and Offatt’s bayous, 
origins of names, 95; ref- 
erence to 1859-1860 di- 
rectory, 52 

Galveston Bay and Texas 
Land Company, 40, 45 

Galveston County, 494 

Galveston Daily News, 304, 
308, 309, 437; cited, 439n, 
441n 

Galveston Historical Society, 
240 

Galveston Island, 494; 
French on, 352, 355, 356 

Galveston Medical Branch, of 
the University of Texas, 
409-410 

Galveston Weekly News, 
308, 310, 311, 484; cited, 
307, 31ln, 312n 

Gambling, in Republic, 318, 
469, 473 

Gambrell, Herbert Pickens, 
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72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 88, 95, 
499; cited, 302n; contrib- 
utor’s note on, 140; speech 
of, 1-5 

Gambrell, Virginia, 72 

Gammel, H. P. N., cited, 261, 
266n; library bought by 
Vandale, 28 

Ganilh, Anthony, 40 

Gannett, Samuel S., surveys 
hundredth meridian, 282n 

Ganoe, William A., cited, 
162n 

Garber, Jeanette, 76 

Garcia, Genaro, 406 

Garcia, Guadalupe, 443 

Garcia, Luciano, 290 

Garcia, Pedro I., claim of to 
Chamizal tract, 414 

Garcia Library, funds for 
book acquisition, 10 

Gard, Wayne, 95 

Garland Casket, 309 

Garrett, Eli, 110 

Garrison, George Pierce, 2, 
6, 7; cited, 264n, 268n 

Garrison Hall, 4, 401 

Gaylord, A. S., Jr., joins 
Association, 500 

Gazely, Thomas Jefferson, 
110 

Gem of Beauty, 309 

General Land Office, con- 
trols University lands, 394 

Geographical Description of 
the World, cited, 262n, 
282n 

Geography, Texas, reference 
to books on, 42, 48, 53, 56 

Geology: collection, at Uni- 
versity of Texas, 407; ref- 
erence to books on, 53. See 
also erosion, soil 

Georgetown, Texas, 229, 266 

Georgia, migrants to Texas 
from, 430 

German migration to Texas, 
reference to, 29 

Gibson, F. M., 316n 

Gibson, J. G., joins Associa- 
tion, 115 

Gibson, J. W., 491 

Giesen family, 242 

Gilbert, Cass, 3, 70; designs 
Old Library and Sutton 
Hall at University of Tex- 
as, 397 

Gilchrist, Gibb, 75, 89, 411 

Giles, Barney M., 75, 89; 
contributor’s note on, 259; 
speech by, 143-168 

Giles, Mrs. Barney M., 89 

Giles, L. B., 40 

Gillette, Charles, 40, 108 

Gillette, Henry, 108 

Gillette, Nancy Elizabeth 
Taylor, 476 

Gillette, William Samuel, 476 
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Girard, Just, cited, 347n, 
853n, 355n, 356n 

Giraud, Francis, 109 

Girvin, Texas, 492 

Glassford, Mrs. Cora C., 495 

Gleason, Cyrus, 110 

Glenn, W. S., reference to 
article on, 361 

Glidden, G. R., 309 

Goddard, F. P., 220 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, 314 

Golden Multitudes, cited, 307n 

Golding, R. L., 289 

Goldmann, Mary, 72 

Goldmann, Mrs. Paul H., 
72, 74 

Goldsmith, —, 302 

Goldston, W. L., joins As- 
sociation, 500 

Goliad, angel of, 486 

Goliad, Texas, 430; pam- 
phlet on development of, 
mentioned, 103 

Goliad Advance-Guard, ref- 
erence to, 370 

Goliad massacre: book on, 
referred to, 31; noted, 
486-488; reference to bio- 
graphical sketches of vic- 
tims of, 55; review of 
book on, 370-371 

Goliad Messenger, 484 

Gonzales, Rafael, 293, 294 

Gonzales, Texas, 430 

Goode, Leldon T., joins As- 
sociation, 367 

Goodloe, M., joins Associa- 
tion, 500 

Goodman, John, reference to 
book on, 366 

Goodman, Wimberley C., gift 
of, noted, 365-366 

Goodman family, reference to 
book on, 366 

Goodnight, Charles A., 371 

Gordon, John C., joins As- 
sociation, 500 

Goree, Bryant K., joins As- 
sociation, 500 

Goree family, mentioned, 233 

Gorgas, William Crawford, 
biographical data on, 102 

Gorham, William, 108 

Gosnell, H. Allen, book by, 
reviewed, 124-125 

Gough, Lysius, 40 

Goyens, William, 178; cited, 
179n 

Graber, H. W., 41 

Grace, John S., 41 

Graham, Elizabeth E., mar- 
ries Augustus M. Tom- 
kins, 323 

Graham, G., 491 

Graham, Norvell, 76 

Graham, Mrs. Philip, 71 

Graham, R. Niles, 88 

Grain, in Texas (1835), 468 

Grampus (towboat), 173 
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Granberry, C. Read, 486; ac- 
cepts Reaugh Collection for 
University of Texas, 70; 
picture, opposite 14 

Grand View, reference to, 34 

Grandstaff, Mrs. Harriet, 19; 
trustee, Frank Reaugh Col- 
lection, 26 

Grant, Ulysses S., 456; mem- 
oirs of, cited, 162n 

Grant, Ulysses S., III, 101 

Grantham, Dewey W., 89 

Grantham, Dewey W., Jr., 91 

Gravis, Peter W., reference 
to autobiography of, 41 

Gray, Andrew B., 41, 58 

Gray, Mrs. Milly R., cited, 
817n, 220n 

Gray, William Fairfax, 185n, 
186n; describes Tompkins, 
822; reference to diary of, 
41 

Grayson County: creation of, 
266n; crossed by Snivley 
Expedition, 269; reference 
to twentieth century plat 
book, 44 

Great Inter-Oceanic Rail- 
road, reference to, 51 

Greece, History of, Gold- 
smith’s, in early Texas 
libraries, 302 

Greek classics, in early Texas 
libraries, 302 

Green, Buelah G., 7: 

Green, Ralph, 113 

Green, Rena Maverick, 77; 
cited, 308n, 327n 

Green, Thomas, joins Asso- 
ciation, 117 

Green, Thomas Jefferson, 265 

Greenhow, Robert, 41 

Greenleaf, A. B., 42 

Greer, Hilton Ross, death of, 
362 

Greer County case, 283, 283n 

Greer County Question, The, 
cited, 283n 

Gregg, Alexander, 40 

Gregg, Josiah, 266; cited, 
262n, 277n 

Gregory, Thomas W., 113 

Grey Eagle (Ohio River 
steamboat), 458 

Griffin, J. C., 89 

Griffith, Henry, 110 

Griffith, L. O., 26 

Griffith, Noah, 110 

Griffiths, George M., 26 

Grimes County, historical 
programs in, 93 

Grinnell, George Bird, cited, 
274n, 277n, 284n 

Grog-shops, in Republic of 
Texas, 469 

Groos family, 242 

Gross, Sarah Chokla, 77 

Grover, Walter E., 95 

Grovesnor, George 
108 


Henry, 
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Guadalupe River, 432, 433, 
499; book charcoal 


burners on, noted, 499; In- 
dians raid areas near, 431 

Guerrero, —, 445 

Guerrero, Mexico, 435 

Guide books, Texas, 
ence to, 43, 48, 60 

Guild, Alfred R., 109 

Guild, John, 109 

Gulf, Colorado, and Santa Fe 
Railroad, 490 

Gulf Coast, 45 

Gulick, Adams, Jr., 178n 

Gulick, Charles A., cited, 
317n, 320n 

Gun Collector, mentioned, 484 

Gunn, Jack, 100 

Guns on the Western Wat- 
ers, reviewed, 124-125 

Gus Howard, 308 

Gutierrez Expedition, 316 

Gutsch, Milton R., 72, 103 

Gutsch, Mrs. Milton R., 71, 
72 

Guy, Charles A., 362 

Guy, Hiram, 470 


refer- 


Hackett, Charles Wilson, 71, 
89; death of, 489-490 

Hackett, Margaret, 484 

Hackworth, Green Haywood, 
cited, 413n, 414n, 416n, 
417n, 426n 

Hague Tribunal, 422n 

Hale, George C., 110 

Hale, John C., 108 

Hale, John K., 108 

Haley, J. Evetts, 5, 11, 27- 
28, 42, 72, 93, 361; review 
of book by, 371-372 

Hall, Colby D., 78 

Hall, Eli W., 110 

Hallett, John, 110 

Haltom, Richard W., 42 

Ham, John, 109 

Hamer, Mrs. Marcella Lively, 
9, 68, 74 

Hameston, E. J., Jr., 72 

Hamilton, Angie Stiles, joins 
Association, 241 

Hamilton, Charles, 166n 

Hamilton, M. C., 267n, 279n; 
letter of, quoted, 263-264 

Hamilton County, Indian 
fights, 37 

Hamner, Mrs. Leland M., 78, 
88 

Hancock, pseud., reference to 
book by, 42 

Handbook of Texas, 104 

Hankins, Martha, 91 

Hanover, Hiram, 108 

Hardy, Bill B., 77, 91 

Hardy, Ruth Gillette, 
Association, 5601 

Harkrider, Mrs. Stewart, 72 

314 

Harris, D. W. C., cited, 
319n 


joins 
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Harris, Mrs. Dilue, 302 
Harris, John T., request for 
information on, 366 
Harris, Rachel, request for 
information on, 366 
Harris, William Plunket, 110 
Harris County, 322; history 
of, projected, 113; paper 
on, mentioned, 112 
Harris County, Republic of 
Texas, 1839-45, 113 
Harris County Historical So- 
ciety, 359; election of of- 
ficers, 113; publication of 
pamphlet on county, 113 
Harrisburg, Texas, 468 
Harrisburg County, 493 
Harrison, A. L., 110, 493 
Harrison, Almond, 110 
Harrison, Dan J., and Bark- 
er History Center, 11, 73 
Harrison, Jonas, 112 
Harrison County, 230; his- 
tory of, in preparation, 
104 
Hart, James Pinckney, 480; 
chosen first chancellor of 
University, 231, 402; pho- 
tograph, opposite 408 
Hart, Scott, book by, re- 
viewed, 507 
Hart, William C., 110 
Hartman, Charles F., cited, 
283n 
Hartman, H. C., 410 


Hartmann, —, cited, 347n, 
351n, 352n, 353n, 354n, 
355n 


Hartwell, Walter, 109 

Haskew, Eula, 88 

Haskins, Francis J., 110 

Hastings, Thomas, 110 

Hatcher, Mrs. Mattie Aus- 
tin, 8 

Haugh, George F., joins As- 
sociation, 116 

Haviland, Jim, 95 

Hawkins, Walace, article on 
oil industry, noted, 489 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 307, 
310 

Hawthorne and His Publish- 
er, cited, 308n 

Hay, Elizabeth E., 323n 

Hayden, Carl, cited, 263n 

Haynes, Henry, 201n 

Hays, John C. (Jack), 51; 
in Mexican War, 164-165 

Hazlewood, Mrs. Claudia, 104 

Head, Mrs. Jerome C., joins 
Association, 500 

Health: in Republic, 469; 
public health, thesis on, 
mentioned, 234. See also 
disease 

Heard, William J. E., 484 

Heartman, Charles, 77 

Heartsill, W. W., reference 
to book by, 42 

Heath, E. S., 109 


Hefley, Sue, 72 

Heintzen, Frank, 89 

Heintzen, Mrs. Frank, 89 

Heitman, Francis B., cited, 
160n 

Helen Mulgrave, 311 

Heller, Francis Howard, book 
by, noted, 137-138 

Hellmuth family, 242 

Helper, —, 313 

Helper, Hinton Rowan, 375 

Heminger, A. L., thanks to, 
824n 

Hemphill, William Edwin, 
note on book by, 387 

Henderson, H. M., 71, 89 

Henderson, J. L., 406 

Henderson, James Pinckney, 
166 

Henderson, James W., 322 

Henderson, Mary Ann, 71, 89 


Henderson, Mary Virginia, 
238 
Henderson, Texas, booklet 


published by church of, 361 

Henderson County, special 
edition of newspaper on, 
359 


Hendricks, Frances Kellam, 
71 

Hendrix, Terry, 76 

Henry, William R.: expe- 


dition against Mexico, 433- 
434; officer in Callahan 
Expedition, 436-437, 447 

Henshaw, Francis H., 72 

Hereford cattle, pictures of, 
mentioned, 360 

Herff, Ferdinand von, 42 

Hernandez, Juan José, letter 
from, 293 

Herndon, —, cited, 318n 

Hertzog, Carl, 78, 2386, 361, 
372 

Hewitt, Mary, 311 

Hicks, J. O., cited, 282n 

Hidalgo County, reference to 
book on, 37 

Highbank, Texas, 226 

Highland Press, 499 

Hill, Annie C., 71 

Hill, George A., Jr., 79; 
tribute to, 66, 232-238 

Hill, George A., Sr., 232 

Hill, George A., III, 233 

Hill, George W., 268n 

Hill, James Monroe, 232 

Hill, Stuart, 110 

Hill County, organization of, 
44; reference to history of, 
51 

Hillel Foundation, at Uni- 
versity of Texas, 404 

Hillsboro, Texas, reference 
to history of, 51 

Hinds, E. C., 450 

Historic sites, preservation 
of, see National Trust for 
Historical Preservation in 
United States 


Historical societies, local, see 
Brownsville Historical As- 
sociation, Galveston His- 
torical Society, Harris 
County Historical Society, 
Jefferson Historical Soci- 
ety, Maverick County His- 
torical Society, Panhandle 
Plains Historical Society, 
San Antonio Historical 
Association, Tom Green 
Historical Society 

Histories, county, see Bell, 
Brown, Clay, Coryell, 
Erath, Falls, Fannin, Har- 
rison, Hill, Hood, Hous- 
ton, Jack, Jefferson, John- 
son, Nacogdoches, Parker, 


Shackelford, Somervell, 
Washington, and Wise 
counties 


Hitchcock, Ethan Allen, 
cited, 161n, 163n 

Hite, Rosalie B., 395 

Hobart, Fred, 93; joins As- 
sociation, 501 

Hoblitzelle, Karl, 480 

Hockley, George W., 

Hodges, Frank L., 239 

Hoff, Carol, 93 

Hogan, T. M., 

Hogan, William Ransom, 92; 
reference to book by, 379 

Hogg, Ima, gift of, 408 

Hogg, James Stephen, 
pers, location of, 406 

Hogg, Will C., and the Uni- 
versity of Texas, 395, 411 

Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene, 405 

Hogs, cost of 
of Texas, 470 

Holbrook, Nathan, 109 

Holbrook, Nathaniel, 109 

Holder, Ray, 88 

Holdsworth, J. B., joins As- 
sociation, 117 

Holland, Mrs. H. N., 88 

Holland family, 242 

Holley, Mrs. Mary Austin, 
reference to book by, 42 

Hollingsworth, O. N., cited, 
196n, 201 

Hollon, Gene, 77, 92 

Holloway, Mrs. R. N., joins 
Association, 367 

Holmes, Abner, 110 

Holmes, Asahil C., 110 

Holmes, C. B., 491 

Holt, Hermon, 109 

Home Cyclopedias, 312 

Hood County, reference to 
history of, 39 

Hooton, Charles, 43 

Hoover, Herbert Clark, cited, 
424n, 426n 

Hopkins, A. N., 312 

Hopkins, Mrs. Frank E., 14 


276n 


pa- 


in Republic 
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Hopkins family, mentioned, 


Hord, H. C., 491, 492 

Hornberger family, 242 

Horses, stolen by Indians at 
Gonzales, 481 

Horton, Albert Clinton, 

Horton, Hal C., 75, 89 

Horton, Mrs. Dwight, 19; 
trustee, Frank Reaugh Col- 
lection, 25 

Horton, Thomas F., 114 

Hotchkin, Harry, joins As- 
sociation, 500 

House, T. W., 322n 

House of Seven Gables, The, 
310 

Houston, David Franklin, 
401; cited, 418n 

Houston, Sam, 34, 35, 43, 
44, 177, 180, 181, 184, 
186, 268, 317, 322, 326, 
482; reference to his de- 
fense of Sidney Sherman, 
53 

Houston, Texas, 66, 322, 359, 
493; original surveying of 
town lots, 468 

Houston, Texas, A Thumb- 
Nail History of, cited, 
816n, 318n, 320n 

Houston and Houstonians, 

. . True Stories of, Old, 

cited, 320n 

Houston County, Texas, The 
History of, cited, 265n, 
266n 

Houston Daily Telegraph, 484 

Houston Public Library, 78, 
112; early Texas newspa- 
pers in, reference to, 482; 
Texas Author’s Day Pro- 
gram, noted, 93 

Houston Telegraph, 
316n, 318n, 320n 

Houston Tri-Weekly Tele- 
graph, quoted, 482 

Howard, Charles, 109 

Howard, Volney Erskine, 108 

Howard, William E., list of 
Texana Collection of, pub- 
lished, 495 

Howell, William, 110 

Hubbard, Jack, 92 

Hubbell, Ethel, 159n 

Hubbell, Henry Wilson, II, 
159n 

Hubbell, Julia B., 91; joins 
Association, 115 

Huckabay, Ida Lasater, 114; 
joins Association, 241 

Huckaby, George, 92 

Hudson, Wilson M., Jr., 71 

Huerta, Victoriano, 417, 418, 
418n 

Hughes, Charles Evans, and 
Rio Grande boundary dis- 
pute, 418-420 

Hughes, Jack, 361 


185 


cited, 
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Hugo, Victor, works of, read 
by John Bullis, 456 

Huizar, Gerénimo, 292 

Hull, Cordell, 427n 

Humor: review of book on, 
376-377 ; frontier, 324 


Humphreys, Kalita, joins 
Association, 116 
Humphries, —, 144 


Hundredth meridian: as Tex- 
as boundary, 268, 282-283; 
location of, 282, 282n, 283, 
283n 

Hunnicutt, Helen M., 71, 88; 
article by, 3833-336; con- 
tributor’s note on, 389 

Hunt, Memucan, 43 

Hunt, Richard S., 43 

Huntington, Archer M., joins 
Association, 500 

Husk, Zilpha, 323n 

Huson, Hobart, review of 
book by, 370-371 

Husted, Henry, 110 

Huston, Almanzon, 110 

Hutcheson, Mrs. Joseph C., 
Jr., 71 

Hutchins, J. C., 54 

Hutchinson, Alan, 80 

Huttig, W., 492 

Hyatt, Anna, 407 

Hylan, Joseph, 110 

Hyland, Joseph, 111 

Hyman, Carolyn, 88& 

Hymn books, 309 


Icazbalceta, Garcia, 406 
Ikin, Arthur, 43 
Immigration: enforcement of 
laws hampered by bound- 
ary dispute, 416; German 
migrants to Texas, ref- 
erence to, 29; in 1830's, 
462, 466, 477 
Immler, Thomas, 374 
Impending Crisis, 313 
Imperialists, in Mexican in- 
ternal warfare, 459, 460 
In Those Days: Memoirs of 
the Edwards Plateau, re- 
viewed, 502-503 
Independence, Mexican, 288 
Indian fights, 36, 431; book 
on, cited, 431n, 451n. See 
also battles of Bird Creek, 


Devil’s River, Morgan’s 
Point 
Indian Gallery, The, 313 
Indian scouts, Seminole- 
Negro, 75 


Indians, 28, 47; and Calla- 
han Expedition, 433, 436, 
443, 446, 447, 449; at La 
Bahia missions, 287-300 ; in 
Civil War, 456; report of 
near San Antonio in 
1850’s, 435, 436; report on 
Texas tribes in 1853, 216- 
218; revolt of in New 
Mexico, article on men- 
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tioned, 490; strength of 
plains tribes in 1836, 177- 
178 

Indians of the Southwest: 
A Century of Develop- 
ment under the United 
States, 120-122 

Ingraham, J. H., 301, 313 

Ingram, Ira, 112 

Inman, Henry, cited, 270n 

Insfrans, Pablo Max, book 
by reviewed, 249-252 

International Boundary Com- 
mission, 414, 415, 421, 422n, 
424, 425; formation of, 
413; question on Rio 
Grande sovereignty decided 
by, 426 

International Boundary Com- 
mission, United States and 
Mexico, The, cited, 416n; 
quoted, 415n 

International Law, American 
Journal of, cited, 412n, 
423n 

International Law, Digest of, 
cited, 413n, 414n, 416n, 
417n, 426n 

International Water Com- 
mission, 426, 426n 

Irving, Washington, books 
by, in Texas libraries, 302 

Isbell, George P., 72, 75, 
77, 78, 88 

Isbell, Mrs. George P., 72, 
88 


Ising Glass Spring, Snively 
Expedition at, 271 

Islands, in Rio Grande, in 
Chamizal negotiations, 417 

It’s Dogwood Time in Tyler 
County, March, 1950, men- 
tioned, 93 

Iturbide, José, 288 

Ivy, John S., joins Associa- 
tion, 500 


JA Ranch, 29, 371 

JJ Ranch, 372 

Jack County, histories of, 
mentioned, 114 

Jackson, Andrew, Life of, 
311 

Jackson, W. H., 44 

Jacques, Isaacs L., 111 

Jaffe, Morris, joins Associa- 
tion, 500 ’ 

Jaffe, Mrs. Morris, joins As- 
sociation, 500 

James, G. P. R., 312 

James, John G., 201 

James, Marquis, cited, 177 

James, Will, thesis on, men- 
tioned, 235 

Jamison family, mentioned, 
233 

Jealous Wife, The, 308 

Jeff Davis County, 396 

Jefferson, Thomas, quoted, 
497 
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Jefferson, Texas, pilgrimage 
to historical points in, 105 

Jefferson High School Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
116 

Jefferson Historical Society 
and Museum, 106 

Jeffries, C. C., 229 

Jenkins, Wiley D., 71 

Jennett, Elizabeth LeNoir, 
cited, 317n 

Jennie Morrison, 310 

Jensen, Merrill, book by, re- 
viewed, 508-511 

Jetty, Rufus R., 111 

Jewett, F. L., 71 

Jewett, Frank L., 404 

Jewett, John P., and Com- 
pany, 307 

Jirasek, Rosalie, 72 

John Sealy College of Nurs- 
ing, 410 

John Sealy Hospital, offered 
to University for medical 
work, 409 

Johnny Texas, 93 

Johns, Jay J., joins Asso- 
ciation, 500 

Johns family, 242 

Johnson, Francis, 108 

Johnson, Francis W., 266n 

Johnson, Mrs. Frank, 91 

Johnson, Helen S., 71 

Johnson, Jesse B., 235 

Johnson, John, 112 

Johnson, Mrs. Percy L., 
joins Association, 501 

Johnson, Ruth R., joins As- 
sociation, 117 

Johnson, Thomas Cary, 
cited, 305n 

Johnson, W. S., 450 

Johnson County, reference 
to history of, 34 

Jones, Anson, 44, 109; biog- 
raphy of, mentioned, 499 

Jones, Charles Frank, 859 

Jones, Churchill J., 224 

Jones, Clifford B., dedicates 
museum, 362 

Jones, J. M., 304, 308, 311 

Jones, James, farm bought 
by Borden, 463 

Jones, Jeskins Lloyd, por- 
tion of speech of, quoted, 
367 

Jones, Jesse, 62; reference to 
collections of, 363 

Jones, John, 112 

Jones, Mrs. M., 71 

Jones, Oliver, 111 

Jones, R. B., 41 

Jordan, Mrs. Sybil, 77, 359 

Joseph, Donald, cited, 347n 

Journey Through Texas, A, 
815, 438; cited, 301ln, 438n 

Juarez, Mexico, 419 

Judicial District, Second, 316 


Junco y Espriella, Pedro del 
Barrio, 335 

Junior Historian, 103, 104, 
488, 497 

Junior Historians: annual 
meeting program, 76; in 
other states, 100; move- 
ment mentioned, 92; prog- 
ress of, 359 

Justice, administration of: 
in 1831, 331; on Champ- 
d’Asile Expedition, 351, 356 


Kane, Harnet, 240 

Kansas, frontier troops sent 
from Texas to, 431 

Kansas City, Mexico, and 
Orient Railroad, see Ori- 
ent Railroad 

Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety, publications of, 
cited, 274n, 277n, 284n 

Karankawa Indians, 289, 293, 
295, 298 

Kaskaskia under the French 
Regime, reviewed, 253-255 

Kaufman County, 14 

Kavanaugh, B. T.,_ cited, 
195n ; quoted, 195 

Keep, Edward S., 109 

Keiller, William, 409 

Keith, Mrs. Walter, joins 
Association, 240 

Kelcey, Leeman, 111 

Kell, Frank, gift of library, 
12 

Kell, Mrs. Lula, increases 
endowment of Kell Col- 
lection, 228 

Keller, Herbert A., 92 

Kellogg, Frank B., 421, 422; 
cited, 419n 

Kelly Field, 151, 152, 153 

Kemp, Louis Wiltz, 65, 74, 
78, 89, 104, 281; cited, 
326n; chosen president of 
San Jacinto Museum Asso- 
ciation, 233; road named 
for, 361 

Kendall, —, 311 

Kendall, George Wilkins, 166, 
263, 265, 315; cited, 164n, 
165n, 166n 

Kendall County, book on 
charcoal burners in, noted, 
499 

Kenedy, Mifflin, 372 

Kennedy, J. M., 238 

Kennerly, William Clark, 
book by, reviewed, 122-124 

Kenney, John Wesley, 105 

Kenney, Martin McHenry, 
103, 302 

Kent, Mrs. Nellie B. Lively, 
joins Association, 116 

Kewett, Henry J., 108 

Key and Allied Families, 
reviewed, 256-257 

Kidd, J. C., cited, 319n 


Kidder, Arthur D., surveys 
hundredth meridian, 282n 

Kilman, Ed, 118 

Kinch, Sam, 485 

King, C. Richard, joins As- 
sociation, 115 

King, Richard, 372 

King, Mrs. Sam, joins As- 
sociation, 116 

Kingdom, Delsie, 71 

King’s Highway, 104 

Kinney’s Ranch, 159 

Kinsley, Kansas, 273 

Kinsolving, George Herbert, 
home bought for Universi- 
ty of Texas, 396 

Kiowa Indians, 172, 175, 176, 
177, 282; strength of in 
April, 1836, 178 

Kirby, Helen Marr, 488 

Kirby, John Henry, men- 
tioned, 92 

Kirby family, 242 

Kirkland, Mrs. C. M., 312 

Kirkland, Elithe Hamilton, 
75, 89 

Kirkpatrick, A. Y., 44 

Kirkpatrick, E. E., 73; and 
Barker History Center, 11 

Kirkpatrick, Mary, 71 

Kit Carson Days, 1809-1868, 
cited, 286n 

Kittrell, W. H. (Bill), 94 

Kittrell family, mentioned, 
233 

Klesel, Mildred, 72, 236 

Klose, Nelson, 92 

Knapp, Frank A., Jr., 71, 91 

Knepper, Mrs. Dorothy W., 
368, 489 

Knox, Philander C., 417 

Koehler, Mrs. Fritz, joins 
Association, 368 

Koontz, Mrs. B., 106 

Kramer, Arthur Lee, death 
of, 104 

Kramer, Arthur L., Jr., 
joins Association, 240 

Kress, Mrs. Margaret Ken- 
ney, death of, 103 

Krieger, Alex D., supervises 
archaeological work, 361 

Kuhlman, Clara Ann, 71 

Kuhn, George C., 111 

Kyser, A. C., joins Associa- 
tion, 116 


LFD Ranch, 29 

LIT Ranch, 29 

La Bahia, presidio of, 294, 
334; history of, mentioned, 
103 

La Bahia missions, article 
on, 287-300 

La Bandera, 484 

La Barra, Francisco de, 417 

Lady Blanche, 312 

Lafferty, L. D., reference to 
biography of, 30 


Index 


Lafitte, Jean, and Champ- 
d’Asile, 356, 365n 

Lafitte: The Pirate of the 
Gulf, 301 

Lafleur, Eugene, 414 

La Garza, Don Refugio de, 
290 

Lahm, Frank Purdy, 144 

Lallemand, Charles, leader 
of expedition to Champ- 
d’Asile, 348, 350-358 

Lallemand, Henri, 348 

Lamar, Mirabeau B., 44, 
184n, 187n, 310, 315, 322n; 
and Texan Santa Fe Ex- 
pedition, 262; nominates 
John H. Reid, 321; refer- 
ence to address of, 57; 
reference to biographical 
sketch of, 55; University 
of Texas seal from state- 
ment of, 401 

Lamar, Mirabeau Buona- 
parte, The Papers of, cit- 
ed, 178n, 317n, 320n, 321n, 
$22n 

Lamar, Mirabeau Buona- 
parte: Troubador and Cru- 
sader, mentioned, 499 

Lamplighter, 307, 308 

Lancaster, Texas, Confed- 
erate revolvers made in, 
mentioned, 484 

Land: in Anglo-American 
settlements, value of, 325, 
466, 467; in Republic of 
Texas, prices of, 469, 470 

Land companies, see Galves- 
ton Bay and Texas Land 
Company, Rio Grande and 
Texas Land Company 

Land grants, 328 

Land speculators, in Repub- 
lic of Texas, 469, 470 

Landrum, Grace Warren, 
cited, 304n 

Landry, Rene K., joins As- 
sociation, 115 

Lands, distribution of mis- 
sion, 287-300 

Lands, of University of Tex- 
as: appropriated by Con- 
gress of Republic and state 
legislature, 391-393; later 
additions to original 
grants, 395-396; uses of 
proceeds from sale of, 394 

Lane, Mrs. Julian C., book 
by, reviewed, 256-257 

Lane, Walter P., reference 
to book by, 44 

Lang, A. J., 491 

Leng, F. M., 491 

Lang, Herbert H., 91 

Langberg, Emilio, and the 
Callahan Expedition, 437, 
442, 443 

Langendorff, Midge, 88 
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Lapham, Amos, 324, 325n, 
826n, 3827n; letters to, 
quoted, 328-329, 329-332, 
467, 468-469, 470-471, 472- 
473, 474-475 

Lapham, Mrs. Amos, 326n 

Lapham, John, 452 

Lapham, Levi, 326n, 327n, 
329n; letters to, quoted, 
467, 469-470, 471-472 

Lapham, Lydia, 452 

Lapham, Moses, 112; article 
on, 3824-8382, 462-475; 
death of, 327, 328, 474-475 ; 
letters of, quoted, 328- 
382; letters to, quoted, 
462-467, 473 

Lapham, Silas, 324 

Lapham, Solomon, 111 

La Porte High School, joins 
Association, 501 

Laredo, Texas, 492 

Larousse, —, cited, 351n 

La Salle, Sieur de, Robert 
Cavelier, 76 

Latham, J. B., 491 

Lathrop, Barnes F., 91, 309n 

Latin American Collection, 
406 

Latin American Studies, In- 
stitute of, 244, 249, 405, 
490 

Latrobe, John H. B., 159n, 
160n 

Lattin, A. D., 112 

Laurel Leaf Ranch, 29; 
brand of, mentioned, 872 

Laurent, —, 358 

La Vega, Garcilaso de, 409 

Law, early Texas, 75; crim- 
inal trial of Indians, men- 
tioned, 114. See also laws 

Law of Nations, The: Cases, 
Documents and Notes, 
cited, 414n, 415n 

Law School, of University 
of Texas, 398, 400 

Lawrence, George F., mur- 
der of, 321 

Laws, analytical index of 
Texas, reference to, 51; 
constitution of Coahuila 
and Texas, reference to, 
45; immigration, enforce- 
ment hampered by Chami- 
zal dispute, 416; suits 
against the Republic, 318 

Laws of Texas, Digest of 
the, Dallum’s, 304 

Laws of Texas, The, cited, 
261n, 266n 

Laws of the Eighth Con- 
gress, 311 

Laws of the State of Mis- 
sourt, Digest of the, book 
on in early Texas li- 
braries, 303 

Lawson, John L., 112 

Lawson, Lawrence M., 424, 
426, 426n 
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Lawson-Arroyo Report, In- 
ternational Boundary Com- 
mission, 421 

Lawyer’s Story of the Or- 
phan’s Wrongs, The, 311 

Lazy S brand, 372 

Lea, Tom, 94, 236, 237; 
painting and writing of, 
860; thesis on, mentioned, 
235 

Leake, —, 313 

Leake, Chauncey D., 410 

Leal, Joseph, 334 

Lebries, —, 472 

Ledbetter, Roy C., 70; ad- 
dress at presentation of 
Reaugh Collection to Uni- 
versity of Texas, 13-26; 
contributor’s note on, 140- 
141; picture, opposite 14; 
trustee, Frank Reaugh 
Collection, 25 

Lee, Alice, 89 

Lee, Robert E., 455 

Lee, Theodore S., 112 

Legislature, Texas: and Uni- 
versity of Texas, 391-393, 
395, 396; photograph of 
deposited in Archives, 102; 
reference to book of pho- 
tographs and biographies 


LeGrand, Alexander, mili- 
tary and diplomatic serv- 
ices of, article on, 168- 
189; addendum to, 493; 
biographical information, 
169-170, 493; Burnet au- 
thorizes to make treaty 
with Indians, 172; Bur- 
net’s friendship for, 170; 
denunciation of Houston, 
quoted, 181-184; friend- 
ship with plains Indians, 
170-171; Houston’s antip- 
athy to, 170, 181, 187; 
Indian country, trip to, 
173-176, 178; payment ap- 
proved by Lamar, 187; 
petitions Congress for 
payment for services, 181- 
188; quarrel over payment, 
180-187; reports failure of 
treaty negotiations and 
strength of Indians, 177; 
resigns commission, 179 

Lentz, Clara, 88 

Lentz, J. F., 88 

Lentz, Mrs. J. F., 88, 230, 
237 

Lenz, Louis, 63, 88 

Leén, Antonio Diaz de, see 
De Leén, Antonio Diaz 

Leon Creek, 327 

Leona River, 436 

Le Savardan, 53 

Lesley, James, 111 

Letters of marque, 263 

Levee, John A., 72 

Levy, Mrs. Roy, 239 
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Lewis, Lady, joins Asso- 
ciation, 501 

Lewis, Mrs. A. B., 89 

Lewis, Archibald S., 111 

Lewis, Charles L., 494 

Lewis, Gilbert B., requests 
information, 365 

Lewis, Grace, 89 

Lewis, John E., 111 

Lewis, Nathaniel C., 109 

Lewis, William, 111 

L’Héritier, Louis Francois: 
cited, 347n, 355n; refer- 
ence to book by, 44 

Liberals, the, in Mexican 
internal warfare, 459, 460 

Library, Circulating, 303, 304 

Library, of the University 
of Texas, 405, 406; ac- 
quires Vandale Collection, 
28; acquisition of Kell Li- 
brary, 228; growth of, 6-12 

Libraries: ‘ovk-buying of, 
364-365 ; in Texas in 1830's, 
301 

Libraries, Texas, Handbook 
of, Number Four, cited, 
315n 

Life and Battles of Yankee 
Sullivan, 312 

Life insurance in Texas, 
thesis on regulation of, 
mentioned, 235 

Lillie and McGregor’s Va- 
riety Store, 309 

Limestone County, 224 

Lincoln Finds a General, re- 
viewed, 125-128 

Lindbergh, Charles A., 157 

Linn, William, 109 

Lipan Indians, and Calla- 
han Expedition, 433, 436, 
437, 438, 443 

Little, Mrs. Medora Mar- 
chant, requests for infor- 
mation on, 365 

Little, William, 365 

Little, William Marchant, 
365 

Littlefield, George W., 372, 
395, 406; fund for south- 
ern history books, 9-10, 
406; gives fountain to 
University of Texas, 407; 
purchases Wrenn Library, 
406 

Littlefield Dormitory, com- 
pleted under President 
Splawn, 401 

Littlefield Southern History 
Collection, 9-10, 406 

Lives, Plutarch’s, in early 
Texas libraries, 302 

Livestock: around missions, 
288, 298; reference to his- 
tory of, 50. See also cattle 

Llano, book on early days, 
referred to, 31 

Llano Estacado, 42 


Lobo, José Leén, 291, 293, 
299 

Lockart, R., 322n 

Lockhart, Bernice, 89 

Lockhart, John Washington, 
45 

Lockwood, Thelma, 72 

Log cabins: article on, com- 
mented on, 96-100, 482; 
construction of, in Parker 
County, 482 

Lomas, Lewis, 111 

Lomax, John A., 480 

Lone Star, The, cited, 309n 

Long, David, 221 

Long, James, expedition of, 
trading post in Falls 
County, 221 

Long, Mrs. Jane, reference’ 
to biographical sketch of, 
55 


Longhorn, 409 

Longhorn cattle, see cattle 

Longworthy, A., 45 

Looney, Edith W., 71 

Looney, Lawrence P., 71 

Looscan, Adele Lubbock, pa- 
pers, cited, 319n 

Lépez, Alberto, 334 

Lord, Clifford, 497 

Lord, Peggy, 76; note on, 
236 


Lorenzo, Martin, 334 

Loring, William Wing, 444 

Los Santos, Antonio de, 333, 
334, 335 

Lott, Texas, 226; history of, 
reference to, 238 

Louisiana, 41 

Louisiana Purchase, 261n; 
book on, cited, 282n 

Louisiana Reports, 317 

Louisville, Kentucky, 457 

Louisville, Texas, 466 

Love, James, 321n 

Loves of the Harem, 312n 

Lozano, Ruben, 495 

Lubbock, Andrew J., 323n 

Lubbock, F. R., 185n 

Lucas, Anthony F., 45 

Lucas, John, 112 

Lucas, Robert, 112 

Ludecus, Eduard, reference 
to book by, 45 

Lungkwitz family, 242 

Lusk, William, 108 

Lyman, James, 111 

Lynching, reference to, 60, 
61 


MacArthur, Douglas, 381 
McBeth, Reid Sayers, 45 
McCaleb, Walter F., 494 
McCalla, W. L., 45 
McCaulley, R. L., 491, 492 
McClanahan, Texas, 226 
McClellan, George B., and 
location of hundredth me- 
ridian, 282n 
McClendon, Earl, 92 
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McClendon, James W., 89 
McCleskey, Wayne, joins As- 
sociation, 500 
McCloud, Leland Webb, 235 
McClure, Charles Boone, 361 
McCombs, Charles S., death 
of, 92 
McCombs, Paul, 365 
McCombs, William, 365 
McCormick, Andrew Phelps, 
46 
McCown, Henry, 486 
McCoy, Joseph G., 46 
McCroskey, Mrs. James H., 
joins Association, 116 
McCulloch, Ben, 651, 4381; 
reference to biography of, 
52 
McCullough, Tom L., 237 
McCurdy, John A., trustee, 
Frank Reaugh Collection, 
26 
McDaniel, John, and War- 
field Expedition, 275-277 
McDonald, Daniel, 111 
Macdonald, H. Malcolm, 
book review by, 511-512 
McDonald, Thomas, 109 
McDonald, W. J., 395 
McDonald, W. J., Astronomi- 
cal Observatory, 396, 405 
McDowell, J. S., diary of 
Callahan Expedition, quot- 
ed, 440-441 
Macedon, New York, 
description of, 453 
Macedon Academy, 454 
McFarland, C. M., 88, 96 
McFarland, Fanny, 323n 
McFarland, I. B., 113 
McGaffy, John, 109 
McGary family, mentioned, 
233 
McGee, Thomas, 88 
McGloin, James, 318n 
McKay, Daniel, 108 
McKinney, Collin, 112 
McKinney, Samuel, 195 
McKinney, Thomas F., 436 
McKinney and Williams, 184, 
188 
McLean, Mrs. 
Stone, 88 
McLennan County, reference 
to history of, 54, 237 
McLeod, Hugh, 111 
McManus, Robert Orson 
Wm., 111 
McMeans, D. C., 46 
MeMillen, F. V., 91 
McMinn, Frances, 72, 89 
McMullen, John, 318n 


452; 


Margaret 


McMurray, Elizabeth Ann, 
236 

MecNeeley, John H., 71, 100 

McVea, J. C., 118 


Maffitt, J. N., 46 

Magee, Augustus, 316 

Magruder, Lydia W. 
Hamilton), 72, 88 


(Mrs. 
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Mahan, Phineas Jenks, 46 

Maher, Edward R., Jr., joins 
Association, 499 

Mal Hado, Isle of, reference 
to, 59 

Mallet, John William, 401 


Malloy, William M., cited, 
261n, 262n, 282n, 413n, 
416n 

Manchester, Vermont, 452 

Manchola, Rafael Antonio, 
296 


Mangold, Stuart, joins Asso- 
ciation, 115 

Mangold, Mrs. Stuart, joins 
Association, 115 

Mann, Pamelia, 319 

Mann, William L., 75, 88; 
sends information, 229 

Mann, Mrs. William L., 88 

Manning, William R., 433n, 
436n, 445n, 446n, 447n, 
448n 

Mansbendel, Peter, 407 

Mansfield, Isaac, 108 

Manshaca, —, commands 
Mexican forces at Piedras 
Negras, Mexico, 442 

Mansion House, in Houston, 
319 

Marble, Lewis, 111 

Marcus, Herbert, death of, 
483 

Marcus, Stanley, 78 

Marcy, Randolph B., 43, 45; 
and location of hundredth 
meridian, 282n; cited, 269n; 
crossing place of, on Red 
River, 269 

Marcy, William L., and Cal- 
lahan Expedition, 433, 434, 
447, 449 

Maresh, Henry R., 
118, 359 

Maresh, Mrs. Henry R., 72, 
89 

Marlin, John, 222 

Marlin, Texas, 226; origin of 
name, 224 


72, 89, 


Marlin Democrat, reference 
to, 239 

Marlow, Chardes, reference 
to book on, 47 

Marlow, George, reference 
to book on, 47 

Marriages, in 1830’s, 329, 


465 

Marryat, Emelia, 312 

Marsh, Mrs. D. R., 
Association, 367 

Marsh, Richard, 111 

Marsh, W. J., composer of 
state song, biographical 
data on, 476-477 

Marshall, Thomas M., cited, 
282n 

Marshall, Texas, 496 

Marshall News Messenger, 
104 

Martin, A. L. L., 102 
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Martin, Francois Xavier, 317 

Martin, Joshua W., 108 

Martin, Moses T., 112 

Martin, Rex, joins Associa- 
tion, 241; note on, 236 

Martin Library, Midwestern 
University, joins Associa- 
tion, 501 

Martindale, J. Henry, joins 
Association, 117 

Martinez, Antonio, 288, 289, 
290 

Martinez, Cara Ramon, 47 

Masons, dormitory for daugh- 
ters of, at University of 
Texas, 404 

Matador Ranch, 29, 371 


Matagorda Gazette, cited, 
313n 
Matamoros, Mexico, 458; 


revolutionists center about, 
435 
Matlock, Joseph Dixon, 71 
Matthes, Benno, 47 
Mattingly, Mrs. Claude, 71 
Maverick, Mary A. (Mrs. 
Samuel A.), 303, 327, 327n; 


memoirs of, cited, 303n, 
327n 

Maverick, Maury, 62, 64, 75, 
89, 114 


Maverick, Mrs. Maury, 89 
Maverick, Samuel A., 327, 
474; quoted, 344n, 345n 
Maverick County Historical 
Society, joins Association, 

104 

Maverick County Public Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
116 

Maximilian, Emperor, bor- 
der troops of described by 
John Bullis, 458 

May, Ernest R., 103 

May, Mrs. M. P., 91 

Mayhall, Mrs. M. P., cited, 
289n 

Mayo, John, 111 

Mayo, William, 111 

Mead, Eugene, joins Associa- 
tion, 115 

Mead, Mrs. Eugene, 
Association, 115 

Mead, Robert, joins Associa- 
tion, 115 

Mead, Mrs. Robert, joins As- 
sociation, 115 

Mecham, J. Lloyd, book re- 
view by, 247-249 

Medical remedies, early: 327, 
329, 332; book on, in Tex- 
as libraries, 304 

Meerscheidt, Arthur, 243 

Meerscheidt, Martha Caro- 
line, 243 

Meerscheidt family, 243 

Mejia, Francisco, 162, 163 

Melish, John, cited, 262n, 
282n 
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Melish map, 261n, 268n-269n, 


Memorial Stadium, at Uni- 
versity of Texas, 403 

Memories of Washington, 
312 

Memphis State College Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
499 

Menard, Texas, 502 

Menard County, book on re- 
viewed, 502-503 

Meredith, L. Douglas, joins 
Association, 116 

Mergele, Edwin W., 72, 89 

Merkland or Self Sacrifice, 
$11 

Methodist church, 482; activ- 
ities of at University of 
Texas, 404 

Meusebach, John O., 47 

Mexican Antiquities Collec- 
tion, at University of Tex- 
as, 407 

Mexican Border Ballads and 
Other Lore, cited, 319n 

Mexican Border Commission, 
438 

Mexican independence, 288 

Mexican Nation, The, cited, 
485n 

Mexican Relations, Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy in, 
cited, 417n, 418n, 424n 

Mexican War, 51; Mexico 
City, capture of, 166-167; 
Monterrey, Battle of, 164- 
165; Palo Alto, Battle of, 
168; Resaca de la Palma, 
Battle of, 163; sketches by 
General Walter P. Lane, 
reference to, 44 

Mexican War, History of, 
cited, 168n, 167n 

Mexicans: accused of con- 
spiring with Indians, 175, 
446; Snively Expedition 
fight with, 278-280 

Mexico: and Santa Fe Trail, 
275, 278; basic industries 
of, book on, reviewed, 243- 
244; claims of against 
United States for Calla- 
han invasion, 449-450; 
commerce of, attacked, 
263ff ; Constitution of Re- 
public, reference to, 45; 
Diaz government, article 
on, mentioned, 490; dis- 
pute with United States 
over Rio Grande boundary, 
article on, 412-429; his- 
tory and geography of, 
reference to, 48; strategy 
of generals in Texas Rev- 
olution, 75; Woll’s cam- 
paign in 1842, 75 

Mexico: The Struggle for 
Peace and Bread, reviewed, 
247-249 


Index 


Mexico and Texas, 1821- 
1835, cited, 430n 

Mexico and the United 
States, cited, 413n 

Mexico City, Mexico, 418n, 
424 


Mexico City College Library, 
joins Association, 116 
Meyers, Mrs. Herman, 72 
Mezes, Sidney Edward, 401 
Mezes Hall, University of 
Texas, 397 
Middleton, John W., 47 
Midland Reporter-Telegram, 
publishes oil edition, 114 
Mier Expedition, 262, 265; 
reference to books on, 32, 


55, 56 
Migration, see immigration 
Milam, Benjamin R., 114, 


811; and storming of San 
Antonio, 344-345; poem on, 


342 

Milam Coltinty, 2238, 224; 
thesis on economic survey 
of Rockdale, mentioned, 234 

Miles, Fred C., joins Associa- 
tion, 115 

Military aviation, see avia- 
tion 

Military expeditions, see Cal- 
lahan Expedition, Champ- 
d’Asile Expedition, Mier 
Expedition, Snively Expe- 
dition, Texan Santa Fe 
Expedition 

Military road, 266n 

Military service, in 1842, 322 

Millard, —, cited, 347n, 351n, 
852n, 358n, 354n, 355n 

Millard, Henry, 198 

Miller, —, 486 

Miller, Christopher, 111 

Miller, Mrs. Jim Hale, joins 
Association, 115 

Miller, Steward A.: article 
on, 261-286; as historian, 
265-266; diary of, quoted, 
267, 269-270, 271, 272-273, 
274-275, 278-280, 281-282, 
284-285, 285-286; drawing 
of, opposite 264; later life 
of, 266n; photograph of, 
opposite 266 

Miller, Thomas Scott, 401 

Millerism, on New York 
frontier, 453 

Millet Ranch, reference to 
article on, 361 

Millett, Samuel, 108 

Milliron Ranch, 29 

Mills, Anson, 414 

Milspaugh, William, 111 

Milton, Jeff, 27 

Milton, John, 309 

Mineralogy: collection, at 
University of Texas, 407; 
reference to, 51, 58 

Minnie Gray, 308 

Missions: article on seculari- 


zation of La Bahia mis- 
sions, 287-300; book on 
noted, 494; in California, 
503 


Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association meeting, 90 
Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, cited, 280n, 281n 
Missouri Reporter, cited, 
277n 

Mitchell, —, 311 

Mitchell. Billy, 157 

Mitchell, Hugh C., joins As- 
sociation, 117 

Mitchell, J., 407 

Mixon, Ruby, 89 

Moderators, see 
and Moderators 

Moffit, Alexander, on faculty 
committee for Barker His- 
tory Center, 11, 74 

Monk’s Map of North Amer- 
ica, 313 

Monk’s Revenge, The, 311 

Montague County: crossed 
by Snively Expedition, 
269; pioneer sketches of, 
reference to, 36 

Montgomery, Mrs. H. B., 71 

Monuments Erected by the 
State of Texas to Com- 
memorate the Centenary of 
Texas Independence, cited, 
266n 

Moody, Dan, 476 


Regulators 


Moody, Don, reference to 
book on, 387 

Moody, J. W., 187 

Moore, -—-, works of in 


early Texas libraries, 304 
Moore, Albert B., reference 
to book by, 379 
Moore, C. C., 304 


Moore, Mrs. Edwin Pum- 
phrey, 72 

Moore, Francis, Jr., 109, 
472n 


Moore, G., 491 

Moore, Gabriel, note on, 230 

Moore, John S., 111 

Moore, R. E., book by, 37 

Moore, Webb L., cited, 283n 

Mora, New Mexico, attacked 
by Warfield, 275-276 

Morehouse, Edwin, 1M 

Moreland, I. N., 322n 

Morgan, Georgia, 222 

Morgan, Henry, 111 

Morgan, Thomas J., 47 

Morgan’s Point, Battle of, 
223 

Mormonism, on New York 
frontier, 453 

Morning Star, cited, 267n, 


279n, 284n, 321n, 322n, 
823n 

Morrell, Z. N., 222, 238 
Morrill Act, 1862, stimu- 


lates state schools in Tex- 
as, 392 


Morris, Richard, 111 

Morris, William Walton, 48 

Morrow, Dwight Whitney, 
425 

Mortensen, Bernhardt L., 382 

Morton, Alexander H., 111 

Morton, Ohland, book by re- 
viewed, 118-120; reviews 
by, 120-122, 503-505 

Morton, T. F., joins Asso- 
ciation, 116 

Moseley, J. A. R., 106 

Moses Wells, 284n 

Mosquitoes, in Texas (1835), 
468 

Mosses from an Old Manse, 
310 

Mott, Frank Luther, cited, 
307n 

Mount Locke, 396, 405 

Moyer, Carl, 410 

Mueller, Oswald, 359 


Muir, Andrew Forest, 89; 
article by, 316-323; cited, 
317n, 318n, 319n; con- 
tributor’s note on, 389; 


furnishes information, 
493; reference to article 
by, 361 

Mulberry Creek, Snively Ex- 
pedition on, 278 

Muldoon, Michael, 464; and 
Austin, 329 

Mullen, Robert R., Jr., joins 
Association, 240 

Mufioz, Manuel, 287 

Munson, George P., Jr., 500 

Munson, L. C., 111 

Muro, Miguel, 289, 290, 292, 
295, 298, 299 

Murphree, Nell, 72 

Murphy, Gideon L., 112 

Murray, L. B., 491 

Murrill, Samuel, 111 

Museums: at Texas Techno- 
logical College, formally 
dedicated, 362; at Univer- 
sity of Texas, 96, 407; of 
Jefferson Historical So- 
ciety, 106-107 

Musick, James Herman, 238 

Musquiz, Ramén, 295, 297, 
299; letter from, 298 

Mygatt, —, 313 


Nacogdoches County, refer- 
ence to history of, 42 

Majera, Frangisco Castillo, 
joins Association, 117 

Nance, Eleanor Hanover, 72 

Nance, Joseph Milton, 72, 
75, 8 

Nance, Mrs. Joseph Milton, 
88 

Nance, Mary Lee, 89 

Napoleon III, 459, 460 

Napoleon, Life of, Scott’s, 
in early Texas libraries, 
808 


Index 


Napoleon Bonaparte, Life 
of, 459 

Napoleonic Exiles in Amer- 
ica, cited, 3847n, 348n, 
350n, 355n 

Nash, David R., 109 

Nashville Colony, see Robert- 
son, Sterling C. 

Natchitoches Chronicles, 301 

Nation, Carrie, description 
of visit to University of 
Texas campus, 488 


Intelligencer, 433 ; 
cited, 448n, 444n 
National Portrait Gallery, 


The, 313 

National Trust for Historic 
Preservation in United 
States, bill creating, 101 

Natural History, Goldsmith's, 
in early Texas libraries, 
802 

Nava, Pedro, decree of, 287 

Navarro Express, 313 

Navy, Republic of Texas, 
reference to book on, 37 

Naylor, Joe O., 71, 89 

Naylor, Mrs. Joe O., 71, 89 

Naylor Company, 77 

Neal, Joe W., book reviews 
by, 243-246, 373, 605-507 

Neff, Pat M., 476 

Negroes: educational pro- 
visions for, 392, 393; free, 
charges against, 322; in 
Civil War, 456; Indian 
scouts, 75; review of book 
on slavery of, 374-376; 
slaves in Texas, 465 

Neiman-Marcus, death of co- 
founder ef, 483 

Nelson, Mrs. A. L., 
Association, 240 

Nelson, Joshua, 111 

Nervo, Louis Padilla, 427n 

Neu, Charles Ternay, 78, 
79; book review by, 1383- 
184; death of, 95-96 

New Braunfels, Texas, citi- 
zens of petition for fron- 
tier defense, 436 

New England, characteris- 
tics of frontiersmen from, 
453, 454 

New England Cattle Com- 
pany, 497 

New Mexico, 413; retreat of 
Spaniards from, article 
on, mentioned, 490 

New Mexico Historical Re- 
view, 262n, 274n 

New Nation, The, reviewed, 
508 

New Orleans, Louisiana, 
358, 460; newspapers of, 
and Texas Revolution, 337 

New Orleans Picayune: 
cited, 277n, 442n; quoted 
on Callahan Expedition, 
441-442 
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New York, frontier of, 452 
New York Day Book, 314 
New York State Library, 78 
New York Times, cited, 
418n, 425n, 427n 
Newcomb, James P., 48 
Newman, Mrs. Charles B., 
trustee Frank Reaugh Col- 
lection, 26 
Newman, John B., 48 
Newsboy, The, 310 


Newspapermen, of Burnet 
County, thesis on, men- 
tioned, 234 


Newspapers: beginnings of 
Telegraph and Texas Reg- 
ister, 466; in early Tex- 
as, 330, 464; of Burnet 
County, thesis on, men- 
tioned, 234; plans for 
preservation of weeklies 
by microfilm, noted, 94; 
Texas Confederate, 484. 
See also article on reading 
interests in Texas 

Newton, Earl, 497 

Newton, Lewis W., 89, 91; 
cited, 302n 

Nexsen, George W., 111 

Ney, Elisabet, 395, 407 

Nichols, James L., Jr., 91; 
joins Association, 241 

Nichols, Madaline W., book 
review by, 249-252 

Niles National Register, 
cited, 267n, 277n, 288n 

Nixon, Olive R., 72 

Nixon, Pat Ireland, 63, 72, 
78, 88, 495; boek review 
by, 370-371 

Nixon, Mrs. P. I., 88 

Niz, Manuel de, 333n, 334 

Noel, Theophilus, 48, 813, 
814; autobiography of, 
cited, 313n, 314n 

Nolen, Louise, 72, 89 

Nolen, Margaret, 76 

North American Sylvia, The, 
313 

North East Missouri State 
Teachers College, joins 
Association, 368 

North Mexican States and 
Texas, History of, 348n 

Northeastern Texas, refer- 
ence to, 54; account of 
journey through, cited, 303 


Norther, comment on, 371. 
See also weather 

Northern Standard, 304; 
cited, 277n, 279n, 280n, 
284n 

Northwest Texas, reference 


to history of, 38 
Northwest Texas Confer- 
ence, reference to, 41 
Norton, Allen, 108 
Norvell, Mrs. Lipscomb, 78; 
unveiling of portrait in 
Senate gallery, noted, 104 


ae 
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Norwood, Kate A., 72 

Norwood, T. L., 198 

Nott, J. C., 309 

Notter, Harry, cited, 417n 

Nowotny, Arno, 71 

Nowotny, LaVerne, 71 

Nueces County, 396 

Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto, 
see La Bahia 

Nuestra Sefiora de Zacate- 
cas, College of, 291, 295, 
298 

Nuestra Sefiora del Espiritu 
Santo de Ziniga Mission, 
article on, 287-300 

Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio 
Mission, article on, 287-300 

Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario 
Mission, article on, 287- 
300 

Nuevo Leén, Mexico, 291 

Nufiez, Alvar, see Cabeza de 
Vaca 


O+ Raneh, 270 

Oberste, William H., 77, 
103, 486; cited, 288n, 295n, 
300n 

Obregon, Alvaro, 418; ad- 
ministration of, 418n 

Ocampo, D. M., 445 

Odell, Texas, 492 

Odetta, Oklahoma, 270 

Ogden, Duncan Campbell, 
111 

Ogden, Mr. and Mrs. R. R., 
present statue to Univer- 
sity of Texas, 407 

Oil: discovery of, provides 
funds for University build- 
ings, 397; in northeastern 
Mexico and in Texas, re- 
view of book on, 243-246; 
newspaper special edition 
on Midland area, 114 

Oil industry: article on, 
noted, 489; reference to 
speech on, 362 

Okie, Mrs. V. G., 72 

Oklahoma: and Texas, 867; 
Snively Expedition in, 
269-27 

Old Library Building, 397; 
Reaugh Collection placed 
in wing of, 17 

Old Lincoln County Memo- 
rial Commission, joins As- 
sociation, 116 

Old Stone Fort, 233 

Oliver, J. W., 225 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, 
801, 315; article about, 
noted, 485; cited, 301n, 
438, 438n; speech on, men- 
tioned, 102-103 

Olson, James C., 382 

Onderdonk, Julian, 17 

101 Ranch, 372 

One-hundredth meridian, see 
hundredth meridian 
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Oneal, Ben G., and portrait 
of W. G. Belknap, 362 

O’Neal, Clyde, 88 

Oneida, New York, and 
Oneida Community, 453 

O’Neill, Neal John, refer- 
ence to book by, 48 

Orient Railroad, 490-493 

Ormsbee, Samuel! B., 112 

Orobio y Basterra, Joaquin, 
334, 335 

Orsment, Washington, 109 

Ostermayer, Heinrich, 49 

Otto, Texas, 226 

Owen, Julia D., 93 

Owen, Mrs. Marie Bank- 
head, 230 


Pace, Eleanor D., 88 

Padrén, Joseph, elected al- 
ecalde of San Fernando, 
333-336 

Page, —, 49 

Page, Benjamin, 109 

Paine, J. F. Y., 409 

Painter, Theophilus Shickel, 
70, 72, 73, 108, 401, 4865, 
490; photograph of, op- 
posite 402; statement of, 
363-364 

Painting, 13-16, 360, 407-408 

Paisano, Texas, 492 

Paleontology Collection, at 
University of Texas, 407 

Palm, Swante, 67, 101; 
library given to University 
of Texas, 406 

Palm, W. Barkley, joins As- 
sociation, 115 

Palmer, Jchn Williamson, 
reference to verse by, 366 

Palmyra, New York, 453 

Panhandle, reference to, 35, 
41 

Panhandle and Gulf Railway 
Company, 491-492 

Panhandle and Santa Fe 
Railroad, 493 

Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Review, reference to arti- 
cles in, 361 

Panhandle Plains Historical 
Society, 27; David Warren 
conducts membership drive 
for, 231-232; election of 
officers, 93; results of high 
school essay contest, 93 

Pan-Handle Stock Associa- 
tion, reference to, 49 

Paradoe, Julia, 308 

Park, William A., 111 

Parker, Edith H., 91 

Parker, L. J., 111 

Parker, Laura Bryan, 7 

Parker, W. B., 49 

Parker County, 483; history 
of, reference to, 41, 55; 
information on history of, 
requested, 483; log cabins 
in, 482 


Parkes, Henry B., cited, 418 

Parley, —, book by, 303 

Parmelee, Phillip, 147, 148 

Paroles, in Civil War, 456, 
457 

Parr, Charles A., 91 

Parsons, John, 494 

Parsons, Samuel M., 111 

Paschal, Mary C., 47 

Past, Raymond Edgar, 235 

Patching, Tallcut, 111 

Pawnee Pict Indians, 178 

Peacock, —, library of, 303 

Pearce, W. M., 78 

Pease, Elisha M., 108; and 
Callahan Expedition, 431, 
432, 436, 438, 443, 444, 
447 

Pease, L. T., 108 

Peck, Nathaniel, 111 

Peck, Nicholas, 112 

Peckham, Howard H., 497 

Penick, Daniel A., 408 

Penitentiary, see prisons 

Penn Field, wartime radio 
operators school at, 401 

Penniger, Robert, 49 

Pennington, Mrs. R. E., 50 

Pennsylvania, Guide to the 
Published Archives of, 
noted, 138-139 

Periodicals, see article on 
reading interests in Texas 

Perkins, L. S., identification 
of, sought, 484 

Perote Prison, see Mier Ex- 
pedition 

Perry, Mrs. Hally Bryan, 89; 
and Austin Papers, 7 

Perry, James H., 111 

Perry, Kenneth, 76 

Perry, Mrs. Roscoe L., 72, 88 

Perry, Texas, 225 

Persimmon Hill: A Narra- 
tive of Old St. Louis and 
the Far West, reviewed, 
122-123 

Peters, Donald W., article 
by, 412-429; contributor’s 
note on, 513 

Peters, Richard, cited, 447n 

Peters Colony, 75 

Peterson, T. B., 312 

Petmecky, Lewis Gray, 101 

Petrie, Charlies, review of 
books by, 383-386 

Petrilli (sculptor), 407 

Pettit, Robert, 112 

Pettway, Dick, 72 

Pettway, Virginia, 72 

Petty, J. W., Jr., 77 

Petty, Joe, 88 

Pfeuffer, S. V., books col- 
lected by in Vandale Col- 
lection, 29 

Phares, Ross, joins Associa- 
tion, 240 

Phelps, Abner, 109 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
456, 457 
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Philbrick, Norris, 111 

Philips, Edith, cited, 347n 

Phillips, Alexander H., 111 

Phillips, U. B., 374 

Philpott, William A., Jr., 66, 
77 

Philpott Collection, 
tion of, 10 

Piedras Negras, Mexico, 437 ; 
burning of by Callahan 
Expedition, 441, 448; sur- 
render of, 440-441 

Pierce, Bill, 91 

Pierce, Dennis Maria, 111 

Pierce, Franklin, 446 

Pierce, Philip, joins Asso- 
ciation, 116 

Pierson, J. G. W., 221 

Piette, Charles Maximin, 
book by, reviewed, 503- 
505 

Pike, Albert: and Alexander 
Le Grand, 169, 169n, 174; 
reference to book by, 50 

Pike, James, reference to 
book by, 50 

Pilgrim, Thomas J., 111 

Pilsbury, Timothy, 109 

Pinckney, Stephen Lee, copy 
of memorial to, in Barker 
History Center, 104 

Pinneo’s Grammar, 

Pioneer Days in the Early 
Southwest, cited, 175n 

Pittsburg, Texas, 450 

Plan of Ayulta, details of, 
435 

Plantation life: in Texas, 
comments on, 471; re- 
view of book on, 374-376 

Pleasures of Publishing, 
quoted, 364-365 

Plutarch, book by in early 
Texas libraries, 302 

Poder Ejectivo, 290, 291, 296 

Poetry: Mirabeau B. Lamar’s 
verse memorials, 44; on 
Texas Revolution, 337-348 ; 
prose sketches and poems 
by Albert Pike, reference 
to, 50; Western travels 
and other rhymes, 40 

Poetry Society of Texas, ref- 
erence to publication of, 
862 

Poinsett, Joel R., 169, 169n, 
178n 

Politics, in Texas 
466, 467 

Polk, James K., 159, 163 

Pollard, Amos, 111 

Ponting, Tom Candy, refer- 
ence to book on, 50 

Pool, Bob, 94 

Pool, William C., 71, 77, 89, 
114 

Pool, Mrs. William C., 71, 89 

Porter, Kenneth W., 75 

Porter, William Sidney, 242 


acquisi- 


(1835), 


Index 


Portilla, José Nicolas de la, 
366, 487 

Portwood, Thomas B., 495 

Post, C. W., 485 

Post, Texas, 485 

Post City, Texas, to be pub- 
lished, 80 

Post office, 
Texas, 470 

Potter, Henry N., 108 

Potter, Jack, death of, 497 

Potter, R. M., 50 

Powell, Ben, 72 

Powell, Marian Rather, 72 

Power, Mary Jane, 88 

Prairie Lea, Texas, 497 

Prairiedom, 49 

Prather, William Lambdin, 
401, 488 

Pratt, Julius, book by, re- 
viewed, 129-131 

Prescott, —, 309 

Presidio, Texas, 492 

Press Releases, cited, 416n, 


in Republic of 


420n, 426n 

Prices, in Republic of Texas, 
470, 472 

Priestly, Herbert Ingram, 
cited, 435n 

Prince, J. B., 111 

Prince of the House of 
David, The, 313 

Printing, in Texas (1835), 
467, 468 


Printing presses, early Tex- 
as identification of, of- 
fered, 113 

Prisons, reference to, 60 

Pritchett, H. S., surveys 
hundredth meridian, 282n 

Procter, Ben, 63, 77; joins 
Association, 501 

Proctor, A. Phimister, 407 

Proctor, Mary Lou, 72 

Progress and Power, re 
viewed, 138-124 

Prosecutor, frontier, 
on, 316-323 

Public Works Administra- 
tion, 425n; loans money 
for buildings at Univer- 
sity of Texas, 397 

Pueblos, review of book on, 
373 

Punkin Hook, New York, 
453 

Putnam, life of, in early 
Texas libraries, 303 


article 


Quakers, on New York fron- 
tier, 453 

Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, 
cited, 198n, 200n, 302n 


Rabasa, Emilio, 418 

Ragin, Gilbert, 279n, 284n; 
and Snively Expedition, 
267n 

Ragland, R. A., 491 


Railroads: Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, 493; Cham- 
izal ownership affects rout- 
ing of, 419; Colorado Val- 
ley, 490, 491; Orient Rail- 
road in Texas, 490-493; 
Panhandle and Gulf, 491- 
492; Southern Pacific, 41; 
Texas and New Orleans, 
492; Texas and Pacific, 490 

Rain, Talbot, joins Associa- 
tion, 241 

Raines, Cadwell Walton, 50, 
51 


Rainey, Homer Price, 401, 
402 

Rains, Emory, 186 
Ramsdell, Charles W., 238 


Ramsey, Mrs. J. M., 8&9 

Ranching: book re- 
viewed, 502-503; reference 
to article on, 361 

Rancho Escondido, 502 

Randel, Jesse F., 43 

Range life, reference to book 
on, 35 

Ranger, 409 

Rangers, see Texas Rangers 

Rankin, Melinda, 306, 306n 


Ransom, Harry Huntt, 67, 
89, 101; book review by, 
880-383 


Ransome, Sarah Ruth, joins 
Association, 115 

Ransome, W. R., joins As- 
sociation, 115 

Ransome, Mrs. W. R., joins 
Association, 115 

Ratchford, Fannie, 
to, 344n 

Rathbone, Lucy, 72 

Raven, The, cited, 177n 

Rawlins, Bert, joins Asso- 
ciation, 240 

Ray, Robert, 111; joins As- 
sociation, 500 

Ray, Worth S., 76, 88; new 
book by, noted, 496 

Raymond, Charles H., 111 

Rayon, Ignacio, 118 

Ray’s Arithmetic, 31ln 

Rayzor, J. Newton, 
Association, 500 

Reading interests in Texas 
from the 1830's to the 
Civil War, article on, 301- 
315; addendum to, 482 

Reagan, Adolphus, 102 

Reagan, Texas, 225 

Reaugh, Clarinda 
Spillman, 138 

Reaugh, Frank, painter of 
longhorn cattle, article on, 
18-26; paintings by, in 
Barker History Center, 70, 
408 

Reaugh, George Washington, 
13 


thanks 
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Morton 


Reaugh Art Club, organiza- 
tion of, 17 
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Reavis, S. A., 51 

“Rebel yell,” origin of, 165 

Red-Lander, cited, 267n 

Red River: 268, 286; as 
boundary, 261n; crossed 
by Snively Expedition, 
268-269 

Red River of Louisiana, Ex- 


ploration of the, cited, 
269n 
Reddell, —, 438 


Redfield, Robert, book by, 
reviewed, 134-136 

Redman, John, 109 

Ree, —, encyclopedia by in 
early Texas libraries, 302 

Reed, Forrest F., joins As- 
sociation, 240 

Reed, J. W., 491 

Reeve, Frank D., 92 

Reeves, Absolom, 112 

Reeves, J. C., 312 

Reeves, Jesse Siddall, cited, 
847n, 348n, 355n 

Refugio Mission, article on, 
287-800 

Refugio Mission, History of, 
cited, 288n, 295n, 300n 

Refugio Timely Remarks, 
103 

Regulators and Moderators, 
reference to history of, 
47 

Reid, John C., 61 

Reid, John R., 321 

Reid, Mayne, 315 

Reid, Samuel C., Jr., 51 

Reily, James, candidate for 
House of Representatives, 
822 

Religions, frontier, in New 
York, 453 

Remember Goliad!, note on, 
108 

Remer family, 243 

Remington, Frederic, 23, 
360; paintings by, in 
Barker History Center, 
407; thesis on, mentioned, 
235 

Reminiscences of West Point, 
cited, 159n, 160n 

Report of the Committee of 
Investigation Sent in 1873 
by the Mexican Govern- 
ment to the Frontier of 
Texas, cited, 438n, 440n, 
442n 

Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, building plans of, 
2385 

Republic of Texas, 43, 44, 
47, 394; constitution of, 
reference to book on, 57; 
courts and judicial officers, 
reference to list of, 43; 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence, reference to, 57; 
diplomacy, 43, 75, 96, 168- 
169, 284; education in, 
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891, 466; government, 47, 
56, 57, 466, 469, 471, 472; 
Harris County during, his- 
tory of, noted, 113; Indian 
unrest during, 175-176; 
prices in, 470, 472; thesis 
on, mentioned, 234 

Republic of Texas, Diplo- 
matie Correspondence of, 
cited, 264n, 268n 

Republic of Texas, Journal 
of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of, cited, 184n, 
185n, 186n, 187n 

Republic of Texas, Journals 
of the Fourth Congress of, 
cited, 188n 

Republic of Texas, Journals 
of the Senate of, cited, 
185n, 186n, 187n 

Republic of Texas, Journals 
of the Sixth Congress of, 
cited, 321n 

Republic of Texas, Secret 
Journals of the Senate of, 
cited, 317n, 321n 

Resources, Texas: basic in- 
dustries, book re- 
viewed, 243-244; chemical 
industry, brochure’ on, 
noted, 229-230; in early 
Texas, reference to, 53, 
58; oil, 281, 362, 489 

Revenue service, of Repub- 
lic of Texas, thesis on, 
mentioned, 234 

Reynolds, A. D., 111 

Reynolds, G. W. M., 312 

Reynolds, Joseph, 111 

Reynosa, Mexico, revolution- 
ists at, 435 

Rice, Alphens, 111 

Rice, James O., 75 

Rice, Mary C., 72 

Rich, Gertrude Blake, 72 

Richardson, Rupert N., 72, 
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Thomason, John W., thesis 
on, mentioned, 235 

Thompson, A. P., 322n 

Thompson, Algernon P., 111 

Thompson, Ben, reference to 
biography of, 59 

Thompson, Cyrus W., 111 

Thompson, I. Orville, 111 

Thompson, John A., 111 

Thorp, N. Howard, 58 

Thran, Jakob, 58 

Three D brand, 372 

“Thunderbolt, the,” nick- 
name for John Lapham 
Bullis, 452 

Ticknor, Caroline, cited, 308n 

Tilton, Charles, 109 

Time, quoted, 360 

Timm, Charles A., cited, 
413n, 416n 

Timmons, Wilbert H., 106; 
book review by, 383-386 

Tinsley, James A., 75, 89, 
91 
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Tipton, Mrs. Joe Celia, trus- 
tee, Frank Reaugh Col- 
lection, 26 

Titus County, 366 

Tobin, Mrs. Margaret Batts 
(Mrs. Edgar), and Barker 
History Center, 11, 73 

Toby, T., and Brother, 172, 
173 

Tod, Mary G., 88 

Toepperwein, Emilie, 499 

Toepperwein, Fritz, 77, 499 

Tom Green Historical So- 
ciety, joins Association, 
368 

Tom Miller Dam, 396 

Tomkins, Augustus M., ar- 
ticle on, 316-323 

Tomkins, John D., 316; 
charged with murder, 321 

Tomkins, Stephen S., 316 

Tompkins, A. W., 323 

Tonkawa Indians, 289 


Topography, Texas, refer- 
ence to, 32, 34, 47, 48, 61, 
56, 463 


Towakoni Indians, 178 
Trammell, Thomas, 491 


Trans-Cedar lynching, ref- 
erence to, 60 
Transportation in Texas, 


thesis on, mentioned, 235 
Trask, Owlyn L., 109 
Travel Guide, 312 
Travieso, Vicente Alvarez, 

334 
Travis, Mrs. Josephine Ol- 

iver, trustee, Frank 

Reaugh Collection, 26 


Travis, Texas, 226 

Travis County, 321 

Treadway, Mrs. Mary 
O’Hern, joins Association, 
116 

Treadwell, Mattie E., joins 
Association, 116 

Treat, James, thesis on mis- 
sion to Mexico, mentioned, 
234 

Treaties, Conventions, Inter- 
national Acts, Protocols, 
and Agreements between 
the United States and Oth- 


er Powers, 1776-1909, 
cited, 261n, 262n, 282n, 
413n, 416n 


Treaty Information Bulletin, 
cited, 427n 
Treaty Series, cited, 425n 
Trejo, José, 288, 292 
Trenckmann family, 243 
Trespalacios, Feliz, 290 
Trinity River, 352; French 
on, 353-354 
Tri-weekly News, 484 
Tri-weekly State Gazette, 484 
Truman, Harry S., 101 
Tucker, Edward B., and 
Barker History Center, 11 
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Tullis, Coral Horton, 75, 78, 
79-80, 84, 89; book notes 
by, 137-139, 387-388 

Turkey Track Ranch, 29 

Turner, Amasa, 109 

Turpin, Minnie Moore Por- 
ter, 72 

Tuttle, James, 111 

Tyler, George W., 238 

Tyler, Texas, reference to 
paper on, 362 

Tyler County, 92, 489 

Tyler Courier Times, special 
edition of, 362 

Tyley, James, 111 

Types of Mankind, 309 

Tyrrell Public Library, 78 


Mrs. Ana Sue 
joins Association, 


Ulsaker, 
Comer, 
601 

Underwood, Ammon, 109 

Underwood, Mrs. Ruth K., 


trustee, Frank Reaugh 
Collection, 26 
United States: Confedera- 


tion government of, book 
on, reviewed, 508-511; dip- 
lomatic relations of, with 


Texas, 281-284; dispute 
with Mexico over Rio 
Grande boundary, article 


on, 412-429; military es- 
corts of, on Santa Fe 
Trail, 282-284; Santa Fe 
Trail in, 277-278; terri- 
torial relations of, with 
Texas, 268; total of Mexi- 
can claims against for 
Callahan Expedition, 449, 
450 

United States, A Diplomatic 
History of the, noted, 258 

United States, Territorial 
Papers of, cited, 316n ; pub- 
lication office address 
change noted, 235 

United States and Mezxico, 
The, cited, 4380n, 438n 

United States Army: and 
Callahan Expedition, 431, 
485, 487; arrangement of 
forts for protection 
against Indian attack, 
215; camps, 452; condi- 
tion of roads between 
Texas forts in 1853, 214; 
Freeman’s report on 
Eighth Military Depart- 
ment, 204-218; frontier 
posts in Texas, Persifer 
Smith’s report on, 211- 
216; in Mexican War, 
161-167; Negro troops in 
Civil War, 457, 458; role 
of on Mexican frontier 
described by John Lap- 
ham Bullis, 459 

United States Army, Histor- 
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ical Register and Dic- 
tionary of, cited, 160n 

United States Army, History 
of, cited, 162n 

United States of America, 
Public Statutes at Large of 
the, cited, 447n 

United States Reports, cited, 
262n, 283n 

Universal Atlas, 311 

Universal History, Parley’s, 
in early Texas libraries, 
308 

University of Texas: 22-23, 
236, 361, 366; article on 
history of, 391-411; article 
on history of establish- 
ment, cited, 198n, 200n; 
beginnings of, 1-2, 194, 
200, 2238-224, 391-394 ; 
Board of Regents of, 70, 
73, 398, 401, 402, 478; 
branches of, 409-411; 
buildings and campus of 
Main University, 3, 395- 
398; Carrie Nation’s visit 
to, described, 488; chan- 
cellor system of, 231, 402; 


degrees conferred at, 
864, 400; financial sup- 
port of, 394-396; library 


of, 3, 6-12, 28, 228, 405- 
406; organization and 
growth of Main Univer- 
sity, 398-400; presidential 
administrations of, 401- 
402; religious influences 
at, 404; role of William 
Carey Crane in founding, 
article on, 190-203 ; student 
life at, 403, 408-409; 
training of armed forces 
at, 151, 401-403 

University of Texas, Source 
Book Relating to History 
of the, cited, 192n 

University of Utah Library, 
joins Association, 499 

University of Virginia, as 
model for state university, 
894 

Updegrove, Pat F., 71 

Urich, Frank E., 91 

Urrea, —, 486, 487 


Valdez, Antonio, 288 


Vandale, Earl, 72, 75, 76, 
406, 498; biographical 
data on, 27, 78-79; con- 


test named for, 94 
Vandale, Mrs. Earl, 79 
Vandale Collection, 12, 65, 

70; acquisition of, 10; 

article on, 27-61 
Van Demark, Harry, 68 
Vandiver, Frank E., 89; 

book review by, 125-128 
Vandiver, Mrs. Harry S., 

71 
Van Ness, Cornelius, 112 
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Vannordstrand, Abraham, 
112 

Van Nostrand, John J., 
book by noted, 137 

Van Zandt, Howard F., 
cited, 175n 

Varner, Jeannette, 409 

Varner, John, 409 

Vasquez, Rafael, expedition 
of, 322 

Veale, Fannie Davis, see 
Beck, Mrs. Henry Harri- 
son 

Velasco, Texas, 430 

Vergniaud, Pierre, book on, 
reviewed, 511-512 

Verse Memorials, 310 

Vest, Deed L., 88 

Vest, Martha, 88 

Vestal, Stanley, 93 

Veterans Administration 
Center, Big Spring, joins 
Association, 501 

Veterans Administration 
Center, Houston, joins As- 
sociation, 501 

Veterans Administration 
Center, Waco, joins Asso- 
ciation, 501 

Victoria, Texas, 430; his- 
tory of, reference to, 52 

Vidauri, Santiago, and Cal- 
lahan Expedition, 435, 443, 
446 

Viesca, Texas, 221, 224 

Vigness, David M., 71, 77, 
89 

Vigness, Mrs. David M., 71, 
89 

Villa, definition of, 333n 

Village Blacksmith, Life of 
a, Everitt’s, in Texas li- 
braries, 303 

Village That Chose Progress: 
Chan Kom Revisited, 134- 
136 

Vinson, Robert Ernest, 401 

Virginia’s State Government 
during the Second World 
War, noted, 137-138 

Vivian Bertram, 312 

Vogelsang family, 243 

Voil, Daniel H., 108 

Votaw, Mrs. George W., 101 

Votaw family, 101 


Waco, Texas, reference to 
history of, 54 

Waco Indians, 178 

Wade, John M., 111 

Waggener, Leslie, Jr., 89; 
accomplishments for the 
Association, 78; and Bark- 
er History Center, 11, 73; 
and the University of Tex- 
as, 480-481; biographical 
data, 480, 481; Board of 
Regents’ memorial to, 
quoted, 480-481; contribu- 
tions made to Association 


Index 


in memory of, 479-480; 
death of, 478-481; made 
honorary life president of 
the Association, 78 ; tribute 
to, 478; photographs, op- 
posite 78, 478 

Waggener, Mrs. Leslie, Jr., 
89 


Waggener, Leslie, Sr., 401, 
480; photograph, opposite 
400 

Waggoner, Dan, 372 

Wagner, C. Corwith, joins 
Association, 367; requests 
information, 496 

Wagon Bed Springs, 285 

Wakefield, Robert, 112 

Waldo, William, cited, 169n, 
170n, 174n, 189n 

Walker, Hartwell, 109 

Walker, Kay A., 77 

Walker, R. J., reference to, 
34 

Walker, Samuel H., refer- 
ence to, 51 

Wallace, Edward, 484; ar- 
ticles by, 159-168, 452-461 ; 
contributor’s notes on, 259, 
513; reference to speech 
by, 366 

Wallace, Ernest, 89 

Wallace, Gleason, 112 

Wallace, William A. A. (Biz 
Foot), reference to book 


Waller, J. L., book review 
by, 181-133 

Wallis, Mrs. Jonnie Lock- 
hart, 45 

Walsh, C. C., 26 

Walter, Ray A., joins Assv- 
ciation, 501 

Walters, Paul H., article by, 
287-300; contributor's 
note on, 389 

Walton, W. M., 59 

War for Texas Independ- 
ence, see Texas Revolution 

War With Mexico, cited, 
159n, 161n, 162n, 163n, 
164n, 165n, 166n, 167n 

Ward, Hortense Warner, 8% 

Ward, William, 430, 487 

Ware, Arthur H., joins As- 
sociation, 116 

Warfield, Charles A.: elected 
to command of _ Snively 
Expedition, 285; expedi- 
tion of, 275-277; resigns 
command, 286 

Warren, Charles Beecher, 
419 

Warren, David M., and 
Barker History Center, 11, 
72, 78, 89; conducts mem- 
bership drive for Pan- 
handle Plains Society, 231- 
233 

Warren, David M., Jr., 232 


Warren, Mrs. David M., Jr., 
joins Association, 368 

Warren, Harris Gaylord, 
cited, 347n, 348n, 351n 

Warren, John A., 109 

Warren, Peggy, 88 

Warren, Randolph John- 
son, 232 

Washington County, refer- 
ence to history of, 50 

Washington, Life of, 309; 
Weem’s, in early Texas 
libraries, 302 

Water supply, in northeast- 
ern Mexico and Texas, re- 
view of book on, 243-246 

Watson, Richard L., 382 

Wavell, Arthur G., biography 
of, mentioned, 234 

Waveney Manor, Lapham 
family home, 452 

Waverly novels, early 
Texas libraries, 304, 309 

Wayne County, New York, 
452 

Weaks, John, 112 

Weather, Texas, comments 
on, 329, 380, 331, 353, 
367, 3871, 462, 463, 466, 
470, 471, 472. See also 
climate 

Weatherby, Alvan, 109 

Weatherford, Texas, 498; 
reference to history of, 55 

Weaver, Harry E., joins As- 
sociation, 241 

Weaver, Herbert, 382 

Webb, Mildred, 72, 89 

Webb, Walter Prescott, 62, 
75, 89, 91; cited, 431n; 
speaks at Mississippi Val- 
ley Association meeting, 
92 

Webb, Mrs. Walter Prescott, 
72, 89 

Webber, Charles Wilkins, 315 

Weekly Civilian Gazette, 
cited, 31ln 

Weekly Telegraph, cited, 
323n 

Weekly Times, establishment 
of, 322 

Weems, —-, 302 

Weiss, August H., joins As- 
sociation, 240 

Weitzel, —, 460 

Welchmyer, J. G., 187 

Wellborn, Mrs. J. A., joins 
Association, 368 

Wells, Lysander, 108 

Wells, Moses, 279n 

Wesley, —, books by, 303 

West, Victor J., cited, 418&n 

West, Conquest of the, noted 
494 

West Texas, reference to 
books on, 32, 60 

West Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation Year Book, cited, 
282n 
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West Texas Museum, dedi- 
eation of, 362 

West Texas State Teachers 
College, 361 

Westall, A. E., 465n 

Westall, Thomas, 465n 

Wester, Lillian, 71 

Western, Thomas G., 112 
Western Civilization: A Po- 
litical and Cultural His- 
tory, note on, 137 

Western Falls County, Tex- 
as, history of, to be pub- 
lished, 80; mentioned, 239 

Western Texan, 314; cited, 
314n, 315 

Westmoreland, R. T., Jr., 
joins Association, 484 

Westover, Ira J., 109 

Westphalia, Texas, refer- 
ence to book on, 238 

Weyand family, 243 

Weymouth, John Henry, 
joins Association, 115 

Wharton, Clarence, 59, 64 

Wharton, David G., 172n 

Wharton, John A., 319 

Wharton, William H., ad- 
dress of, reference to, 59 

Wharton, William L., 185 

Wharton County, 60 

Wheat, J. E., and Tyler 
County Dogwood Festival, 
92, 489 

Wheat, Josiah, 489 

Wheatcroft, Irving, 491 

Wheeler, Royall T., 266n 

Wheeler, Samuel L., 112 

Whitaker, Daniel Kimball, 
59 

White, R. L., on faculty 
committee for Barker His- 
tory Center, 11 

White, Ralph, 78 

White, T. L., 307 

White Man’s Union Asso- 
ciation of Wharton Coun- 
ty, constitution of, refer- 
ence to, 60 

Whitefield, Jean, 76 

Whiting, Hervey, 108 

Whiting, Samuel, 108 

Whittaker, John R., 92 

Whittenberg, S. B., 93 

Whittington, Harmon, joins 
Association, 500 

Whitworth, Bonnye R., joins 
Association, 116 

Wichita County, crossed by 
Snively Expedition, 269 

Wichita Indians, 178 

Wichita Mountain Wildlife 
Refuge, 270 

Wichita Mountains, descrip- 
tion of, 269-270 

Wilcox, Cadmus M., cited, 
1638n, 167n 

Wild Scenes in Kansas and 
Nebraska, the Rocky 
Mountains, Oregon, Cali- 


Index 


fornia, New Mexico, Texas 
and the Grand Prairies, 
cited, 276n 

Wilhelm, Thomas, cited, 161n, 
168n 

Wilkerson, Mrs. Albert W., 
71 

Wilkerson, Edward, 71 

Wilkerson, Mrs. Edward, 71 

Williams, Amelia, 72, 77 

Williams, D. O., joins Asso- 
ciation, 241 

Williams, J. W., 89 

Williams, John, 112 

Williams, Mrs. John M., re- 
quest for information on, 
367 

Williams, Kenneth P., book 
by reviewed, 125-128 

Williams, May Amanda, see 
Pennington, Mrs. R. E. 

Williams, Samuel May, 112, 
318n; papers to be edited 
by Galveston Historical 
Society, 240 

Williams, Virginia, 72 

Williamson, Robert M., 318n 

Williamson County, 229 

Williamson County Sun, 
cited, 431n, 451n 

Willis, W. L., 76, 88 

Wilson, Henry Lane, 418 

Wilson, Mrs. R. C., 78 

Wilson, Stephen T., 112 

Wilson, William F., 494 

Wilson, Woodrow: and Rio 
Grande boundary dispute, 
417, 418; books on foreign 
policy of, cited, 418n; con- 
cept of popular govern- 
ment of, 417n; quoted, 418 

Wilson’s Cabinet, Eight 
Years with, cited, 418n 

Winfrey, Dorman H., 72, 89 

Winkler, E. W., 8, 74, 78, 
80, 315, 495; article by, 
27-61; cited, 315n, 317n; 
note on, 140 

Winkler, G. F., joins Asso- 
ciation, 240 

Winkler, Texas, 229 

Winn, James C., 430 

Winn, Walter, 108, 109 

Winship, Stephen, 112 

Winslow, Edith Black, book 
by, reviewed, 502 

Winslow family, 502 

Winston, George Taylor, 401 

Wise County, reference to 
history of, 34 

Wofford, Mrs. Henry R., Sr., 
71, 88 

Wolf, Mrs. William, 499 

Wolfskill, George, article by, 
190-208 ; contributor’s note 
on, 260 

Woll, Adrian, 75, 261, 262, 
435; raid on San Antonio, 
345 

Wonder-Book, A, 310 
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Wood, J. R., joins Associa- 
tion, 117 

Wood, W. B., 112 

Woodman, David, Jr., 60 

Woods, W. S., 492 

Woodville, Texas, 92 

Woodward, Demis, 468n 

Woodward, Dudley K., Jr.: 
and Barker History Cen- 
ter, 11; photographs, op- 
posite 14, 73; presides at 
presentation of Reaugh 
paintings, 70 

Woodward, Mrs. Dudley K., 
Jdr., 70, 72 

Woodward, John, 60 

Woodworth, Jonathan, 108 

Wooldridge, A. P., 393 

Woolford, Bess, 495 

Woolford, Sam, 495 

Wooten, Dudley G., refer- 
ence to book by, 370 

Wordsworth, William, works 
of in early Texas libraries, 
309 


World War I: thesis on El 
Paso County during, men- 
tioned, 234; United States 
negotiations on Rio Grande 
halted by, 418; University 
of Texas provides train- 
ing schools in, 401 

World War II: activities of 
University of Texas in, 
402; review of book on 
Army Air Forces in, 380- 
383 

Worrell, Mrs. Dorothy O., 
105; joins Association, 116 

Worth, William Jenkins, 
366, 513; article on, 159- 
168; biographical informa- 
tion, 159-160; commands 
brigade in Matamoros, 
163 ; death of, 167; descrip- 
tion of, 159; dissension be- 
tween Twigg and Worth, 
162; Fort Worth named 
for, 167; General Mejia’s 
bluff fails, 162-163; hero of 
Battle of Monterrey, 164- 
166; joins Winfield Scott’s 
army in capture of Mexico 
City, 167; military de- 
partment of Texas, com- 
mander of, 167; rancorous 
quarrel with Scott, 167 

Woster, Blanche, 89 

Wrede, W. V., 60 

Wrenn, John H., library of, 
purchased for University 
of Texas, 406 

Wright, C. A., 476 

Wright, Carl C.: article by, 
301-315; article by, men- 
tioned, 482; contributor’s 
note on, 389; joins As- 
sociation, 116 

Wright, Mrs. Gladys Y., 
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composer of state song, 

biographical data on, 476 
Wright, John and W., 60 
Wright, Rufus, 112 
Wright, Wilbur, 144 
Wurzbach family, 243 


XIT Ranch, 29, 42, 76, 871 


Yarborough, Ralph W., 78 
Yeamans, Asa, 112 
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Yeamans, Daniel, 112 
Yeamans, Joseph, 112 
Yoakum, C. H., 476 
Yoakum, Henderson, 61, 
810, 313, 315; cited, 175n, 
176n, 177n, 344, 344n 
Young, —, 311 
Young, Ann Wilkins, 72 
Young, Barton K., 152 
Young, Hugh F., cited, 284n, 
279n; quoted, 284n 


Young, S. O., cited, 316n, 
318n, 320n 

Young, Stark, 1, 408 

Young County, reference 
to book on, 47 

Young’s map of Texas, 311 


Zacatecas, College of Nues- 
tra Sefiora de, 291, 295, 
298 


Zirckel, Otto, cited, 164n 
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* Strong Capital 
* Friendly Services 
* Helpful Facilities 
* Desire to Serve 


Repustic Narton AL Bank 


of DALLAS 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS $25,000,000 perostt .-« LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
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EMPLOYERS 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company offices in 22 
Texas Cities. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 
DALLAS 


~ 


Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
1918, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


*% It carries 61.2 per cent of the state bus- 
iness and property tax load for state 
government costs. 


% It pays more than 30 per cent of the 
education bill in Texas. 


% It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


% It provides one-fourth of Texas’ annual ; 
income. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL & GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 
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76th YEAR OF DEPENDABLE 


FIRST 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


give 
us 
an 
opportunity 
to 
say... 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
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Out of the past 


FOUR DISTINCTIVE FACSIMILES 


HISTORY OF TEXAS 


By H. Yoakum Originally published in 1855 


Covering the early period to the annexation, this care- 
fully written book deserves its standing as the first com- 
plete, accurate, and objective history of Texas. 


A Facsimile. 2 Vol.; 482 & 576 pp. The Set $12.50 


BIG FOOT WALLACE 


By John C. Duval Originally published in 1871 


Duval served as a Texas Ranger with Wallace. His ac- 
count of their adventures is exciting, authentic, and 
recognized as an outstanding early Texas biography. 


A Facsimile. 309 pp. Illustrated. Per copy $2.50 


INDIAN DEPREDATIONS IN TEXAS 


By J. W. Wilbarger Originally published in 1889 


Almost all of the Indian fights and battles in Texas 
are recorded in this book. The reproduced woodcuts 
of Indian fighters are considered to be by O. Henry. 


A Facsimile. 672 pp. Illustrated. Per copy $6.00 


THE EVOLUTION OF A STATE 


By Noah Smithwick Criginally published in 1900 


The author of this exciting chronicle of early Texas 
history was the blacksmith who put wheels to the cannon 
that fired the first shot in the Texas Revolution. 


A Facsimile. 354 pp. Per copy $2.50 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS ° AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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In Texas you can literally see agricul- 
tural progress in action — acres of 
terraced, well-drained lands; extensive 
irrigation projects; pasture improvement 
programs. Mechanization of farms is in- 
creasing; and there are so many cash 
crops being grown that every day of the 
year is a harvest day somewhere in Texas. 

Over one million Texans live on farms; 
and the progress they have made — are 
making — contributes substantially to 
the prosperity of the state. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


J. HAROLD EASTERBY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 
South Carolina Historical Johns Hopkins University 
Sa RY WILLIAMS 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HAR 
North of Louisiana State University 
Archives an istory 
NANNIE MAY TILLEY HENRY L. SWINT 
East Texas Vanderbilt University 
CARL BRIDENBA 
Institute of Early American RUPERT B. VANCE 
History and Culture University of North Carolina 


Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


The November, 1950, issue contains the following: 
Arkansas and the Blood of Kansas. By Granville D. Davis.. 431 
Northern Interest in the Shoeless Southerner. By Henry 


The Enactment of Tennessee’s Antievolution Law. By Ken- 


Southern Reaction to Federal Invasion. By Bell I. Wiley.. 491 
Notes and Documents 


Party Regularity in Three Kentucky Elections and 
Union Volunteering. By Will D. Gilliam, Jr....... 511 


Complete files of Volumes I to XVI are available at $4.00 
aaa or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 
each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 
subscription to the Journal) : J. Carlyle Sitterson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
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NOW READY 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


WASHINGTON 


Hempstead County 
ARKANSAS 


by 
Charlean Moss Williams 


MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Washington [pop. 339] was literally the hub 
of the Southwest from 1825 to 1875. Austin, 
Crockett, Bowie, and Houston stopped there to 
brew medicine for colonization. 


During the Civil War here was the Confederate 
State Capital. 


A privately printed, 300 page octavo, it had a 
predictable audience of advance subscribers. 


A small over-run is available for libraries and 
collectors. 


HERBERT FLETCHER 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS 
HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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A Partnership that 
grows with the years... 


Choosing to do business in Texas 
exclusively, Southwestern Life has 
been a growing Texas institution for 
more than 47 years. Since 1903, the 
confidence and good will of thousands 
of Texans have made possible this 
steady growth. As Southwestern Life 
started the year 1951, it had assets 
: of $223,090,135.97 and insurance of 
: $829,222,242 on the lives of more 
“ than 255,000 policyowners. 


RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE © OALLAS 
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Books 


WHICH WILL LIVE 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


As regional publishers of the Southwest, we 
are preserving in book form contemporary 
chronicles, sagas of historical figures, history, 
memoirs, drama, fiction, and poetry of an 
area. 


We want weil written manuscripts which 
may be made into good books, interpreta- 
tive of Texas or the other great Southwestern 
states. Non-fiction is preferred, but we want 
some short novels too. All novels must be 
woven with historical accuracy, however. 


We publish books which we believe have 
selling possibilities — those which the book 
store can place in stock with confidence — and 
the Naylor Company can protect with pride. 


Regional Publishers to the Southwest 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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NAYLOR 

PUBLICATION 
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AN ALBUM OF GUNFIGHTERS 


How would you like to meet, in a group, all of the famous 
gunfighters, outlaws, and desperadoes of the old West, Billy 
the Kid, Sam Bass, Ben Thompson, Jesse James, Frank James, 
Bob Ford, Cole Younger, Bob Younger, Jim Younger, Clel Mil- 
ler, Bill Chadwell, Charlie Pitts, Dick Liddel, Bill Dalton, Bob 
Dalton, Grat Dalton, Bill Powers, Dick Broadwell, Rose of the 
Cimarron, Little Britches, Cattle Annie, Wild Bill Hickok, John 
Wesley Hardin, Calamity Jane, Belle Starr, Hendry Brown, Ben 
Wheeler, Chris Evans, John Sontag, George Sontag, Bill Long- 
ley, Harry Tracey, George Parker, Butch Cassidy, Ben Kil- 

atrick, Kid Curry, Camella Hanks, Ben Thompson, King 

isher, Jack Harris, Rowdy Joe Lowe, Jim McIntyre, Jim Court- 
right, Bill Doolin, George Newcomb, Roy Daugherty, Bill Raid- 
ler, Little Dick West, Oliver Yountis, Tulsa Jack Blake, Red 
Buck Waightman, Charlie Pierce, Ben Cravens, Tom Middle- 
ton, Ned Christi, Cherokee Bill, Elmer Lucas, Truman Baldwin, 
Bill Cook, Lon Gordon, Jim Miller, John Jones, Machine Gun 
Kelley, Black Jack Ketchum, Burt Alvord, Bill Downing, Mat 
Burts, George Owens, Pearl Hart, Cole Young, Grant Wheeler, 
Bronco Bill, Kid Thompson, Augustino Chacon, John Heath, 
and many others, as well as such frontier fighters as Bat Mas- 
terson, Wyatt Earp, Jeff Milton, George Scarborough, John 
Slaughter, John P. Clum, Bill Breakenridge, Bob Paul, Morgan 
Earp, Doc Holliday, Pat Garrett, and others who helped to 
tame the old West. 


This Photographic ALBUM OF GUNFIGHTERS contains 
several hundred actual photographs, with sketches of men who 
“lived by the gun and died by the gun.” It is the greatest book 
of Western outlawry and blazing guns that has ever been pub- 
lished. The photographs were selected from the famous N. H. 
Rose Collection, and the art work was done by Warren Hunter, 
SS western artist. The book was compiled and edited 

y J. Marvin Hunter, publisher of Frontier Times, who wrote 
the sketches which accompany the photographs. The book is 
printed on heavy enameled paper by the Steck Company of 
Austin, and is being bound by the Universal Bookbinders of 
San Antonio, bound in heavy cover, with silk screened finish, 
and the jacket is in four colors. It is a de luxe edition which 
you will be proud to own. Size of pages 9x12 inches; weight of 
volume about five pounds. 


The Price is $10.00 per Copy 


The edition is limited, so if you wish to secure a copy, send 
your order at once to 


ROSE & HUNTER, BANDERA, TEXAS. 


GREATER SERVICE 


SOUTHLAND LIFE, because of the experienced 


service rendered through a carefully selected and trained 
Agency Organization, backed by competent Home Office 
Personnel, has grown to be ONE OF THE 50 LARGEST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


DURING 1950 TOTAL ASSETS increased over $48,000,- 
000 to more than $136,000,000, AND INSURANCE IN 
FORCE increased $258,000,000 to an amount in excess of 
$660,000,000. An even greater asset is our opportunity to 
provide security for over 600,000 Policyholders. 

The dollars of SOUTHLAND LIFE Policyholders are a TRUST 

..to assure future incomes whether for retirement, for 
education of children, or for protection of family and business 
interests. These DOLLARS are invested in homes, in Corpora- 
tion and Government Securities and 
so represent another LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE SERVICE in assuring 
progress and security of our 
Country. 


CONTINUED GROWTH... 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. C. MeCORD, Provident Home Offics, DALLAS 


Serving Since 1908 
LIFE e ACCIDENT © HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION 
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Announcing a Forthcoming Publication 
of the 


Texas State Historical Association 


A History of 
Western Falls County, Texas 


By Lillian Schiller St. Romain 


The book, the first in the Associa- 
tion’s county and local history series, 
presents the history of the section of 
Falls County west of the Brazos Riv- 
er from the settlement of Viesca to 
the present. 


Price... .$3.50 
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Che Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN 
HISTORICAL 


VOLUME LIV 


Jury, 1950 ro Aprit, 1951 


EDITOR 


H. CARROLL 


Associate Editors 


RupoLpH L. BIESELE CHARLES W. HACKETT 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
1951 
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THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


1897 — The Oldest Learned Society in Texas — 1897 


PRESIDENT 
EARL VANDALE 


HONORARY LIFE PRESIDENT 
LESLIE WAGGENER 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
HERBERT GAMBRELL 


CLAUDE ELLIOTT PAUL ADAMS 
RALPH STEEN 


DIRECTOR 
H. CARROLL 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


Mrs. CoraL Horton Tvuttis 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


PRESIDENT, EARL VANDALE 
Honorary LIFE PRESIDENT, LESLIE WAGGENER 
Ex-PRESIDENT, P. I. NIxon 
Ex-PRESIDENT, L. W. Kemp 
Ex-PRESIDENT, HARBERT DAVENPORT 
Ex-PRESIDENT, W. E. WRATHER 
VICE-PRESIDENT, HERBERT GAMBRELL 
VICE-PRESIDENT, CLAUDE ELLIoTr 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PAUL ADAMS 
VICE-PRESIDENT, RALPH STEEN 
Ex-Direcror, WALTER P. WEBB 
Director, H. BAILEY CARROLL 


Fellows 


EucENE C. Barker for term ending (1951) 
R. L. BiesELe for term ending (1953) 
ADINA DE ZAVALA (Life) 


Members 


REX STRICKLAND for term ending (1951) 
J. Everts Haey for term ending (1952) 
James TayLor for term ending (1953) 
Frep R. Corren for term ending (1954) 
MERLE Duncan for term ending (1955) 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
EARL VANDALE 


EucENE C. BARKER L. W. Kemp 

L, BIESELE E. W. WINKLER 

H. Battery CARROLL J. L. Crark 

CHARLES W. HACKETT WALTER PRESCOTT WeEis 


HERBERT GAMBRELL 
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The constitution of the Association provides that “members who show, 
by published work, special aptitude for historical investigation may become 
Fellows. . . . The number of Fellows shall never exceed sixty.” The present 


Fellows 


list of Fellows is as follows: 


Acheson, Mr. Sam 

Asbury, Prof. S. E. 
Barker, Prof. Eugene C. 
Biesele, Prof. R. L. 

Bolton, Prof. Herbert Eugene 
Carroll, Prof. H. Bailey 
Castafieda, Dr. Carlos E. 
Clark, Prof. J. L. 

Cox, Prof. I. J. 

Crane, Judge R. C. 
Davenport, Mr. Harbert 
De Zavala, Miss Adina 
Dobie, Prof. J. Frank 
Dunn, Dr. William Edward 
Elliott, Dr. Claude 
Emmett, Mr. Chris 
Gambrell, Prof. Herbert P. 


Honorary Life Members 


The constitution provides tha’ 


Garrett, Dr. Kathryn 
Geiser, Prof. 8. W. 

Greer, Dr. James K. 
Hackett, Prof. Chas. W. 
Haggard, Dr. J. Villasana 
Haley, Mr. J. Evetts 
Hogan, Prof. William R. 
Holbrook, Mrs. Abigail C. 
Holden, Prof. W. C. 
Kemp, Mr. L. W. 
Lathrop, Dr. Barnes F. 
McCaleb, Dr. Walter F. 
McGregor, Mr. Stuart 
Miller, Prof. E. T. 

Nixon, Dr. P. I. 

Potts, Dr. C. S. 

Powell, Dr. Anna 


The present Honarary Life Members are: 


Beazley, Miss Julia 
McCaleb, Mr. Walter F. 


“persons who rendered eminent service 
to Texas previous to annexation may become Honorary Life Members 
upon being recommended by the Executive Council and elected by the 
Association.” In 1897 all surviving members of the Battle of San Jacinto 
were elected Honorary Life Members. Honorary Life Membership is the 
highest honor which can be conferred by the Association; it is given only 
for eminent and distingushed service to Texas. 


Raymond, Dr. Dora Neill 
Richardson, Prof. Rupert N. 
Rister, Prof. Carl Coke 
Schmitz, Rev. Joseph 
Schoen, Dr. Harold 

Sheffy, Prof. L. F. 

Shelby, Miss Charmion 
Smither, Miss Harriet 
Steen, Dr. Ralph 

Streeter, Mr. Thomas W. 
Tucker, Mr. Philip C., III 
Vandale, Mr. Earl 
Villavaso, Mrs. Ethel Rather 
Webb, Prof. W. P. 
Williams, Dr. Amelia 
Winkler, Mr. Ernest Wm. 
Wrather, Mr. W. E. 


Perry, Mrs. Hally Bryan 
Waggener, Mr. Leslie 
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Life Members 


The constitution provides also that “such benefactors of the Association 
as shall pay into its treasury at any one time the sum of one hundred dollars, 
or shall present te the Association an equivalent in books, MSS., or other 
acceptable matter, shall be classed as Life Members.” 


The Life Members at present are: 


Allen, Mr. Austin F. 
Ardrey, Mr. Rushton L. 
Arnold, Mr. M. L. 

Atwell, Mr. Webster 
Baker, Mr. Hines H. 
Barker, Mr. J. M. 

Beazley, Miss Julia 
Bierschwale, Miss Margaret 
Black, Judge Charles Lunn 
Blount, Mrs. Guy 

Bobbitt, Mr. R. L. 

Brooks, Mrs. Harvey C. 
Buchanan, Mr. A. A. 
Calhoun, Dr. T. J. 

Carroll, Mr. H. Bailey 
Carroll, Mr. J. Speed 
Cartwright, Mr. and Mrs. J. I. 
Clark, Mr. J. F. 

Collins, Mr. Carr P. 
Cotten, Mr. Fred R. 
Cotten, Mrs. Fred R. 

Cox, Mr. I. J. 

Crane, Mr. R. C. 

Davidson, Mr. W. S. 
Deussen, Mr. Alexander 
Dilworth, Mr. Thomas G. 


Gilbert, Mr. Harvey Wilbarger Moore, Mrs. John M. 


Gleason, Rev. Joseph M. 
Goss, Mrs. Jesse M. 

Gracy, Mrs. Alice Duggan 
Graves, Mr. Ireland 

Green, Mr. Holmes 

Green, Mr. W. A., Jr. 
Groebl, Mr. Ted O. 

Gutsch, Mr. Milton R. 
Hamric, Mr. Darrell H. 
Hanrick, Mr. R. A. 
Harrell, Mr. E. C. 

Harris, Mr. Beverly D. 
Hefley, Mr. W. T. 

Hertzog, Mr. Carl 

Hill, Mr. Vernon B. 
Holbrook, Mrs. T. J. 
Hollimon, Mr. Blaine S., Jr. 
Humphrey, Mr. J. A. 
Humphrey, Miss Kalita 
Hutcheson, Judge J. C., Jr. 
Jones, Mr. John Leddy, Jr. 
Jones, Mrs. John Leddy, Jr. 
Jones, Mr. Roland 
Leachman, Mr. Neth L. 
McGregor, Mr. Stuart 


Donaldson, Mrs. Nanna Smithwick Leachman, Mr. Thomas G. 


Douglas, Mrs. Minnie L. 
Donoghue, Mr. David 
Dougherty, Mr. James R. 
Dreyfuss, Mr. Sol 

Duncan, Mrs. J. Bruce 
Edwards, Mrs. Lillian Owens 
Elliott, Mr. Claude 

Gard, Mr. Wayne 


McNeely, Mr. John H. 
Magruder, Mrs. Hamilton 
Maresh, Dr. Henry R. 
Mayer, Mr. F. M. 

Milby, Mrs. C. H. 


Morehead, Mr. C. R. 
Morris, Mr. J. 8. 
Murchison, Mr. Kenneth 
Norvell, Mrs. Lipscomb 
Norville, Mrs. Claudia 
O’Donnell, Mr. C. F. 
Owens, Mrs. Lillian 
Parton, Mr. J. R. 

Pew, Mr. John G. 
Powell, Miss Anna 
Robertson, Mr. John C. 
Scarbrough, Mr. and Mrs. Lem 
Schmidt, Mr. John 
Schreiner, Mr. W. Scott 
Shepherd, Mr. James L., Jr. 
Smith, Mr. Eugene B. 
Staiti, Mrs. H. T. 

Stone, Mr. Hugh Lamar 
Storey, Mr. R. G. 
Streeter, Mr. Thomas W. 
Thompson, Mr. Brooks 
Timm, Mr. C. A. 
Vollmer, Mr. W. G. 
Waggener, Mr. Nelson 
Waggener, Mr. William 
Warren, Mrs. David M., Jr. 
Webb, Mr. Mack 

Weeks, Mr. Matt 
Willacy, Mr. John G. 
Williams, Miss Amelia 
Williamson, Judge J. D. 


Miller, Mr. and Mrs. W. Henry Wooten, Mr. Ben H. 


Mills, Mrs. Ballinger 
Mitchell, Mr. Homer R. 
Moody, Col. W. L. 


Baker Hotel of Dallas, Inc. 
Arthur A. Everts Company 


Wythe, Mr. George 
Young, Mr. Eldon 
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Sustaining Members 


Sustaining Members contribute to the work of the Association $250, 


payable, if desired, over a period of five years. 


Blaffer, Mr. R. L. 

Cate, Mr. Henry H. 
Dahl, Mr. George L. 

De Montel, Mr. E. C. 
Forbes, Mr. Douglas W. 
Greer, Mr. George J. 
Hager, Mr. Dilworth 8. 
Hayes, Mr. William Z. 


Hutcheson, Mr. Palmer 
Kemp, Mr. L. W. 
McCarty, Mr. Justin 
McLean, Mr. Marrs 
Maercky, Mr. P. George 
Montgomery, Mr. P. O’B. 
Moseley, Mr. J. A. R. 
Moss, Mr. H. 8. 


American Liberty Oil Company 


Patrons 


Overton, Mr. W. W.., Jr. 
Perry, Mrs. Hally Bryan 
Ray, Mr. DeWitt T. 
Read, Mr. Ben F. 

Russ, Mr. Leon F. 
Suman, Mr. John R. 
Warren, Mr. Guy I. 
Wilson, Mr. W. D. 


Houston Poet 


Patrons contribute to the work of the Association $500 or more, payable, 
if desired, over a period of five years. 


Adoue, Mr. J. B., Jr. 
Barker, Dr. Eugene C. 
Boggess, Mr. O. 8. 
Bond, Mr. Roland 8. 
Bullington, Mr. Orville 
Burrus, Mr. Jack P. 
Byrd, Mr. D. Harold 
Carpenter, Mr. John W. 
Clayton, Mr. W. L. 
Cothrum, Mr. W. H. 
Dealey, Mr. Ted 

De Golyer, Mr. E. 
Denman, Mr. LeRey 
Florence, Mr. Fred F. 
Frost, Mr. Jack 
George, Mr. R. B. 
Germany, Mr. E. B. 
Gooch, Mr. Tom C. 
Gray, Mr. James F. 
Hawkins, Mr. Walace 


Hexter, Mr. Louis J. 
Hobby Foundation 
Hoblitzelle, Mr. Karl 
Hulcy, Mr. D. A. 
Jackson, Mr. J. Paul 
Karcher, Dr. J. C. 
Knight, Mr. Thos. A. 
Lang, Mr. Sylvan 
Luse, Mr. William P. 
Mann, Mr. Gerald C. 
Marcus, Mr. H. Stanley 
Marcus, Mr. Herbert 
Meadows, Mr. A. H. 
Morten, Mr. Winfield 
Marchison, Mr. C. W. 
Murray, Mr. J. Fulton 
Murray, Mr. Owen M. 
Nixon, Dr. P. I. 
Owens, Mr. John E. 
Roberts, Mr. Sumerfield G. 
Rupe, Mr. D. Gordon, Jr. 


Sailer, Mr. Wm. A. 
Seeger, Dr. 8. J. 
Simmons, Mr. E. P. 
Simmons, Mr. J. W. 
Stark, Mr. H. J. L. 
Stoddard, Mr. J. B. 
Thompson, Mr. Joe C. 
Volk, Mr. Harold F. 

Volk, Mr. Leonard W., IT 
Waggener, Mr. Leslie 
Warren, Mr. David M. 
Warren, Mr. David M., Jr. 
Warren, Mr. Randolph J. 
Webb, Mr. W. P. 
Weisbursg, Mr. Alex F. 
Weiss, Mr. H. C. 
Woodward, Mr. Dudley K. 
Woolley, Mr. B. L. 
Wrather, Mr. W. E. 
Wright, Mr. George 8. 


Byrd-Frost, Inc. 

Byrd & Frost Partnership 

Dallas Morning News 

Dallas Power and Light Company 
Dallas Times-Herald 

Employers Casualty Company 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 
A. Harris and Company 

Hart Furniture Company 
Hoblitzelle Holding Corporation 
Houston Chronicle 

Interstate Circuit, Inc. 

Lone Star Gas Oo. 


Neiman-Marcus Company 

Pollock Paper and Box Company 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Republic Natural Gas Company 
Reynolds-Penland Company 

San Antonio Transit Company 

Sanger Brothers, Inc. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
Texas Employers Insurance Association 
Texas Power and Light Company 

Texas Quality Newspapers, Ine. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED more than fifty volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
i — which is the most complete in the 
8 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
ad sens its usefulness and service to the 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
mee in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $5.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volumes 
III and V which are OP) may be had for the following 
prices: 


$8.50 per volume unbound; 
$10.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
the present number, except Volumes XXII, XXIV, and 
XLIII which are OP) may be had for: 


$5.50 per volume unbound; 
$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. : 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to q 
change without notice. : 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, Texas 
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